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Tue exhibition of Scottish por- 
traits, and of pictures by Thomson 
of Duddingston, at the Grafton 
Gallery, and the quickened interest 
aroused by it in Scottish art, make 
this an opportune moment to con- 
sider the history and character- 
istics of the Scottish school. While 
the Grafton collection offers an 
admirable opportunity for arriving 
at a true estimate of Raeburn’s 
genius, and serves to introduce to 
the English public the work of 
other old Scottish portrait-painters, 
it also, as Thomson was the first 
great landscape artist in Scotland, 
makes an excellent starting-point 
for a study of the development of 
that branch of art. As was the 
case in England, it was late ere art 
took root in Scotland. Previous 
to the Union there was no native 
art of note, and nothing to set 
beside the visits Holbein, Sir An- 
tonio More, and Hornebolt paid 
the sister country; while after that 
event, the Court having moved to 
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London, where many of the Scots 
nobles followed it, the inducements 
Scotland could offer artists were 
even fewer than before. Thus 
shut out from artistic influences, it 
is strange indeed that she should 
have been the first to produce a 
native artist of worth. The atmo- 
sphere into which he was born was 
hardly fitted to stimulate an artis- 
tic nature, but earlier or later 
would have been worse. The 
troubled days of Queen Mary’s 
reign were hardly over when George 
Jamesone first saw the light in 
Aberdeen, and he died just as his 
country became involved in the 
civil wars of Charles I.’stime. By 
some fortunate chance Jamesone, 
after painting for a while at home, 
went to Antwerp, where he en- 
tered the studio of Rubens, and 
found himself working alongside 
Van Dyck. There, under the in- 
fluence of his great master and 
still greater fellow-pupil, he ac- 
quired a style and breadth of 
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handling which make his work of 
very considerable art value, while 
in the severity and sobriety of his 
portraits we catch a reflex of the 
sombre spirit of his age. Like 
some faint ray of light heralding 
a cloudy morning, Jamesone came 
alone. The clouds gathering round 
the national history at his death 
soon burst, one political or religi- 
ous trouble followed another, and 
it was not until the Stewart cause 
was lost for ever on Culloden 
Moor that Scotland enjoyed the 
blessings of internal peace. In 
troublous times such as these art 
could not flourish ; but in happier 
days, when years had mellowed 
and hallowed the tragedy of the 
* Killing time,” and woven a halo 
of romance round the misfortunes 
and crimes of the old line of kings, 
they were destined to be the 
source and inspiration of much 
Scottish art. 

During the century and a half 
between Jamesone and Raeburn 
there were but a few Scottish 
painters of note, and they prac- 
tised in London or abroad. Scou- 
gal, Sanders, and others, who re- 
mained at home, are now almost 
forgotten; but the work which 
survives, although little worth as 
art, possesses great interest as a 
contemporary record of the men 
and women of that period; and 
much the same may be said of the 
portraits by Sir John Medina and 
other foreigners who found their 
way to Scotland. It is this ele- 
ment of personal witness which 
gives so unique a value to national 
collections of portraits, and makes 
one very much regret that such a 
man as Jamesone, who painted so 
well many of the actors in the 
stirring events which culminated 
in the Covenant and all it implies, 
should be represented in the Scot- 
tish Gallery by but one. Most 
people, unlike the light - hearted 
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hero of Sheridan’s immortal 
comedy, are unwilling to part 
with their ancestors ; but when a 
man has spent his life in serving 
his country, and his fame has be- 
come part of the national glory, 
it is greatly to be desired that his 
countrymen should own his por- 
trait, and be able to see what 
manner of man he looked to con- 
temporary eyes. 

From very early times it was 
no uncommon thing for Scots to 
send their sons abroad to be edu- 
cated, and as long ago as 1325 the 
Scots College had been founded in 
Paris. Perhaps it was the influ- 
ence of this habit that induced 
George Jamesone to go to Antwerp; 
and following the precedent made 
by him, Aikman and Allan Ram- 
say studied abroad. In art the 
practice went on, whenever a man 
could afford it, until Scott Lauder 
became master of the Trustees’ 
Academy, and under his régime it 
was neither necessary nor desir- 
able. Unfortunately the same 
cannot now be said, yet we are 
constantly being assured that it is 
artistic death to work in a Par- 
isian atelier, as if the language of 
art were not still universal and 
nationality were dead. National 
feeling will always colour art — 
from that there is no escape, even 
though we would; but the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed 
being universal, should be learned 
where it is best taught. Protec- 
tion of a national habit of thought 
is highly desirable—it is the base 
on which the peculiar character of 
a school is built—and to imitate a 
foreign school servilely is to for- 
feit the advantages of one’s own 
nationality without gaining those 
of another; but to protect the 
method, which at the outset was not 
native, from change, because that 
change has originated abroad, is 
to reject what the gods send us, 
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and deny the possibility of pro- 
ress. 

Aikman, although a notable 
enough man in his day, was no 
great painter, and is now best re- 
membered as the friend of Swift, 
Pope, and Gay. It was his good 
fortune, however, on the death of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, to succeed to 
a large portion of that painter’s 
practice, and his name is there- 
fore associated with those of some 
of the most conspicuous figures of 
George I.’s time. Like Aikman, 
Allan Ramsay owes much of his 
reputation to greater men than 
himself ; for although his portraits 
possess a certain elegance, his 
drawing was over- precise, his 
handling tight, and his colour as 
a rule cold, thin, and unsympa- 
thetic. His appointment as Court 
painter in the time of Sir Joshua, 
Gainsborough, and Hoppner is as 
damning a certificate of bad taste 
as king ever gave. 

From Ramsay to Raeburn marks 
an immense advance for Scottish 
art, yet little more than forty 
years separated the dates of their 
births. From a conception of 
art largely cold and lifeless, and 
wholly conventional, we pass at 
once into the atmosphere of rich 
maturity and masterly expression. 
Raeburn’s view of life is splendidly 
manly. True, he painted at a time 
when a galaxy of talented people 
dwelt in Edinburgh, and nearly 
every prominent man in the Scot- 
land of his day sat to him; but 
when one thinks of the records 
others have left of the same 
people, Raeburn’s stands out as 
that of a man more highly gifted 
than his fellows, who through 
keen intellect and insight read 
the riddle of men’s minds. His 
portraits are splendidly convincing 
—they capture at the first glance : 
one feels that that must be the 
man. His somewhat summary 
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manner, and a slight want of 
graciousness in his touch, splendid 
though it was, render his portraits 
of women less successful, though 
now and then, in such pictures as 
that of Mrs Scott-Moncreiff, or the 
“ Girl sketching,” belonging to Mr 
George Holt, he produced works of 
haunting grace and beauty. Tech- 
nically he was a giant : his handling 
was broad and incisive, full of 
grip and character, his drawing 
marked by a splendid sense of 
construction, his colour rich and 
golden: in subtilty alone does he 
fail, and that only when contrasted 
with the very greatest. Biography 
is an art in which Scotsmen have 
excelled. Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ 
Lockhart’s ‘Scott,’ Carlyle’s ‘ John 
Sterling,’ are models of what such 
works should be; and turned to 
painting, the same qualities of 
insight, shrewdness, and wit have 
succeeded almost as well. The 
work of Jamesone and the earlier 
painters does not lack characterisa- 
tion; it is very marked in that 
of Raeburn and Watson Gordon, 
evident in the portraits of Macnee 
and Graham Gilbert, and it per- 
vades the best portraiture of to- 
day. In many ways Sir John 
Watson Gordon’s art is worthy to 
be placed beside that of Sir Henry 
Raeburn. Less gifted as a crafts- 
man, and less certain in draughts- 
manship, there is yet in all his 
work such strength and charm of 
presentment, such lovely colour, 
so great an appreciation of the 
national character, that it falls 
little short of his illustrious pre- 
decessor’s. His portraits were 
highly appreciated in his lifetime ; 
and when the friends and ad- 
mirers of that great water-colourist, 
David Cox, determined to honour 
him, Gordon was the man chosen 
to do the work. It was a great 
success, and ranks, with the splen- 
did head of Mr Smith of Jordan- 
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hill, and the portraits of Chris- 
topher North and the Ettrick 
Shepherd (now in the Grafton 
Gallery), among the finest and 
most interesting things he did. 
In the hands of Lawrence, acces- 
sories, as if to compensate for 
decline in more important quali- 
ties, had assumed a prominent 
place, but Watson Gordon’s por- 
traits were ever simple and beauti- 
ful. The older tradition is also 
evident in the portraits and fancy 
heads of Geddes; but in those of 
their successors, although charac- 
ter was still regarded as an 
essential, the influence of the 
English decadence is visible, and 
even such men as Gilbert and 
Macnee are not free from the 
taint. Did time permit, it would 
be interesting to trace the con- 
nection between the relative im- 
portance of figure and accessories, 
and its bearing on the vitality of 
art; but here it must suffice to 
point out the coincidence, merely 
adding that all great portraiture 
is simple and dignified. 

As a whole, Scottish painting 
has been little influenced by 
changes in method and style which 
have occurred across the Border: 
even the pre- Raphaelite move- 
ment, with its far-reaching effects, 
hardly affected its character and 
tendencies, although here and 
there in the work of individual 
men it may be traced. Thus the 
early work of M'‘Taggart and 
Archer shows it, while in that 
of Sir Noél Paton its influence 
still remains. Until a few years 
ago, for five-and-twenty or thirty 
years the best influence in Scottish 
art was that of Scott Lauder. An 
able artist himself, his power as a 
teacher did not consist in impress- 
ing his style on his pupils, but in 
stimulating the development of 
their individual talents; and he was 
eminently successful, as the work 
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of such different men as Orchard- 
son, M‘Taggart, and Chalmers tes- 
tifies. In technique, however, they 
are closely related not only to one 
another, but to the traditional 
method of the old masters, which 
had been lovingly studied by Scott 
Lauder during a three years’ so- 
journ in Italy. The contribution 
this group of artists has made to 
portraiture is not only consider- 
able in quantity, it is rich in 
art merit. Finer portraits than 
Orchardson’s are not being pro- 
duced at the present moment ; for 
if in charm of brush-work, sub- 
tilty of colour, and harmony of 
effect some surpass him, in char- 
acterisation and distinguished 
drawing he is unexcelled. In 
most pictures the former qualities 
are the more important, but in 
portraiture the latter are essential ; 
and in the work of such painters 
as Velasquez, Titian, and Rem- 
brandt, where they are combined, 
the result is the finest portraits 
in the world. While Orchardson, 
Pettie, and Chalmers have suc- 
ceeded best in portraits of men, 
M‘Taggart and Herdman are most 
charming when a woman or a child 
is subject. For an expression of 
the charm and gaiety of childhood 
equal to M‘Taggart’s, one has to 
go back to Gainsborough: the 
spontaneity of handling and sym- 
pathetic attitude of mind which 
render the portraits of the one so 
fascinating are present also in 
those of the other. 

More recent in time than the 
Scott Lauder group, Sir George 
Reid next demands notice. The 
strongest influence in his art—and 
it is most evident in landscape—is 
that of the modern Dutchmen, 
particularly of Mollinger, under 
whom the President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy studied for some 
time. Sir George is essentially a 
painter of men, and his portraits, 
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remarkable for vivid likeness and 
biographical power, are of the kind 
which command attention. In 
Raeburn, Gordon, and Orchardson 
we have the personality of the sub- 
ject as apprehended by the painter ; 
Reid makes little personal com- 
ment, and thus his portraits have 
the value of authentic documents. 
He has painted almost every cele- 
brated Scotsman of the last three 
decades ; and whatever the judg- 
ment of time may be on his work 
as art, posterity is certain to value 
it highly as a record of the men 
of to-day. 

Of late years the most vital art 
movement in Scotland has been in 
the West. Although the coterie 
of painters known as the “ Glas- 
gow School” does not include all 
the artistic talent in that city, the 
name, in virtue of combination 
and unity of purpose amongst the 
members, and because they have 
so often exhibited together, has 
become a convenient descriptive 
term. The influences which have 
called it into being are complex ; 
but the most powerful are un- 
doubtedly Whistler’s exquisite art 
(which blends so subtly the great 
traditions of the past and the 
wonderful decorative arts of the 
Far East) and the training several 
Glasgow men received in Paris, 
though from the pictures alone it 
is impossible to say who these 
have been. Desire for form as 
the basis of art, appreciation of 
the value of true tone and of the 
charm of decorative effect, in- 
creased regard for unity of effect 
—these are directions in which 
the new impulses have made them- 
selves felt, and they are such as 
make for the purely artistic mo- 
tive and the pictorial expression 
of thought. Some of these are 
not exactly characteristic of Scot- 
tish art as a whole; and it is not 
strange that, in trying to profit 
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by the discoveries of French art, 
they should have adapted — not 
adopted—French methods to their 
own ends. But behind all this 
there has been that personal con- 
tact with nature without which 
vital art is impossible. The school 
excels in portraiture and land- 
scape, and in the former the 
outstanding names are Guthrie, 
Walton, and Lavery. The talent 
of these men is incontestable : 
they possess great technical power, 
and fine feeling for beauty and 
character. James Guthrie has 
always painted exceedingly well ; 
and as the inclination to thick 
impasto, evident in his earlier 
work, has given place to a more 
fluent and easy manner, his art 
has gained in charm: and if in 
pursuit of the subtler qualities of 
technique he has sometimes been 
content to sacrifice other things, 
his best and most characteristic 
work is always informed by a 
strong grasp on reality. His 
future would seem to lie in work 
where this searching and some- 
what stern view of things will 
be combined with the splendid 
power of expression he now en- 
joys. The spirit of E. A. Wal- 
ton’s art is less austere and grave 
than that of Guthrie's; and in 
portraiture, while never losing 
touch with nature, he seems as 
much preoccupied with beauty of 
colour, tone, and arrangement as 
with character. On the other 
hand, this acute sensibility to 
beauty makes his girl pictures 
very fascinating. Elegance of ar- 
rangement and style, and a fine 
appreciation of the charm and 
grace of women, are characteristic 
of John Lavery’s work. In some 
of his portraits the face holds 
you, and you look no farther; in 
others it is the artistic motive he 
has found in costume or accessory 
which delights. Apart from the 
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Glasgow school, by place of birth 
and an Edinburgh training, Arthur 
Melville’s art is yet closely con- 
nected with it by «esthetic motive ; 
and it is but fair to add that he 
was perhaps the first to appreciate 
the value of the new impulse. 
His portraits are often very fine 
in colour and handling, while his 
magnificently vivid and vital work 
in water-colour occupies a quite 
unique position in contemporary 
art. The movement originated in 
Glasgow seems, for the present at 
least, to have ceased to produce 
new men there, but elsewhere in 
Scotland the same influences are 
bearing fruit. W. J. Yule’s pic- 
tures show an individuality of 
perception, and an uncommon com- 
bination of distinguished drawing 
and fine colour, which promise 
splendid things; and in the por- 
traits of Burns, Brough, and Muir- 
head there is much good work and 
artistic feeling. 

In Scotland genre painting was 
later in origin than portraiture, 
and as the latter blossomed into 
maturity in the hands of Raeburn, 
the former awoke to life at the 
touch of Wilkie. The life of the 
common people was the theme to 
which the great “little masters” 
of Holland dedicated their con- 
summate art, and it was to similar 
scenes and incidents that Scottish 
subject - painters first turned. In 
the pictures of David Allan’s later 
years, and more particularly, per- 
haps, in the illustrations he exe- 
cuted for Allan Ramsay’s “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” we have the beginning 
of the Scottish domestic picture ; 
but if his work revealed to Wilkie 
the field in which his talents could 
best be employed, to Wilkie alone 
belongs the honour of raising the 
new material to the level of art. 
It is doubtful where Wilkie saw 
the Dutch pictures under the in- 
fluence of which he painted in 
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the earlier part of his career, but 
it is quite certain that his method 
was founded on theirs, and in a 
certain way the spirit in which 
he looked on life was theirs also. 
Wilkie is all fun and frolic. The 
shrewdness and greed of gain, the 
boisterous humour and dry wit of 
the Scottish peasantry, are admir- 
ably expressed in his pictures ; but 
one looks in vain for that austere 
sense of duty and responsibility 
which, if somewhat repellent on 
first acquaintance, is yet the 
noblest part of the national char- 
acter. But if he was no moralist, 
he was an admirable painter. His 
technique was well adapted to 
what he had to say, and keen 
appreciation of character did not 
prevent his considering the pic- 
torial effect of his work. If his 
colour lacks truth and variety, it 
is agreeable; and while his pictures 
do not possess atmosphere as we 
understand it—the atmosphere of 
Millet, Israels, and M‘Taggart— 
they have the unity which comes 
of harmony. The chords touched 
by Wilkie found a ready response 
among his countrymen, and soon a 
school was painting the subjects 
he had introduced. There were 
good men among his followers, 
and the work of such as Fraser 
and Lizars is worthy of praise; 
but gradually the artistic envelope 
in which he had expressed his 
ideas was lost. The proportion of 
art to story has decreased, until 
to-day story is often all that is 
left; and at the same time the 
spirit in too many cases has be- 
come vulgar, or, in an attempt to 
be idyllic, descended to the depths 
of sheer inanity and insufferable 
prettiness. We do not depreciate 
incident in art, it is all story—of 
line and colour; but the point of 
view involved in looking at pic- 
tures as so much subject and noth- 
ing else, is sadly at fault. To use 
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incident in its fitness for pictorial 
purposes, and not as an oppor- 
tunity for narrative, marks the 
difference between painting and 
literature. Painting is that branch 
of art which appeals to the in- 
tellect through the eye. Drawing, 
colour, light and shade, are the 
means at her command, and all 
she has to tell must be expressed 
in terms of these. The natural 
bent of a man’s mind is certain to 
colour his work, and although the 
greatest art is not done from con- 
scious purpose, it is impregnated 
with this atmosphere of thought. 
Interest in life is not always, 
even with those who embody their 
feelings in paint, accompanied by 
the power of artistic expression. 
Thomas Faed has charming senti- 
ment, and a genuine interest in 
character ; Erskine Nicol is a ge- 
nial humourist: yet to call either 
an artist in the sense that Ter- 
burg and Wilkie were, is to mis- 
apply the word. 

We can have exquisite art with- 
out interest in life, but that this 
also has its drawbacks may be 
illustrated by reference to Sir W. 
Fettes Douglas. He was an ad- 
mirable and at times a charming 
draughtsman, a fine colourist, and 
a wonderful painter of still life. 
His skill in the last respect was 
extraordinary ; and of nineteenth 
century artists, he and not Meis- 
sonier is best entitled to be 
compared with the great Dutch- 
men. But while he was in his own 
way technically strong, his choice 
of subject demanded more. Treat- 
ing dramatic incident, he yet lacked 
the spark of vital passion necessary 
to make such scenes tell, and the 
actors in his tragedies are as cold 
and lifeless as the accessories amid 
which they are placed. It was 
only when he touched earth, the 
bountiful mother of beauty, that 
his artistic perceptions fully as- 
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serted themselves ; and then, freed 
from the load of learning which 
bound him in his other subjects, 
he gave us delightful transcripts 
of country or seashore. 

The wedding of the intellectual 
and the sensuous in Scottish art was 
consummated by Scott Lauder’s 
pupils; but before considering their 
work, we must turn aside to speak 
of one or two men whose pictures 
lie between Wilkie’s time and 
theirs. The brothers Alexander 
and John Runciman painted his- 
tory, but the subjects of their 
choice were usually drawn from 
classic story or Shakespearian play, 
and it was not until Sir William 
Allan’s influence through his 
pictures, and as master of the 
Trustees’ Academy, made itself 
felt, that Scottish history became 
a common theme in art. Thomas 
Duncan was the most gifted painter 
of historical genre who studied 
under Allan, and his death at 
the age of thirty-eight was a 
decided loss to Scottish art. He 
often painted incidents from the 
national history, but perhaps his 
most charming picture has Slen- 
der’s meeting with sweet Mis- 
tress Anne Page for theme. While 
Duncan may have chosen such 
subjects for their own sake, and 
always told his story well, his con- 
ception of picture-making was pic- 
torial—that is to say, his pictures 
are pleasant to look at, without 
consideration of what they express: 
the composition is well considered, 
the drawing graceful, the painting 
fluent, and the colour often charm- 
ing. Drummond used similar 
material ; but he was no painter, 
and if he be remembered at all, it 
will be as an authority on ancient 
weapons, and as the author of an 
excellent book on the sculptured 
stones of the West Highlands. 

While Duncan and Drummond 
dealt with the obviously picturesque 
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periods and incidents of Scottish 
history, Sir George Harvey found 
his inspiration 

“Tn records left 
Of persecution and the Covenant—times 


Whose echo rings through Scotland to 
~this hour !” 


These pictures are imbued with 
the austere and grave spirit of the 
age they depict, while his “Leaving 
the Manse” sums up in one preg- 
nant situation all the intense feel- 
ing aroused by the Disruption. In 
this and in others, such as “ The 
Curlers,” dealing with the life 
and events of his own day, Harvey 
has left pictures of true historic 
value, for in them are embodied 
the feelings of a contemporary and 
the veracity of an eyewitness. 

Of all the painters influenced by 
Wilkie, none achieves so high a 
place as John Phillip; but it is 
not upon the work executed in 
that style that his fame now rests. 
Like Sir David, he visited Spain, 
but with very different result. As 
Mr Henley has put it, “ Wilkie 
the painter saw Spain and died : if 
Phillip the painter had left Spain 
unseen, he would never have lived 
at all.” From that time until 
the end, the dominant qualities of 
Phillip’s art were on a higher plane: 
a true sense of the possibilities of 
pictorial expression, of the fascina- 
tion inherent in breadth of concep- 
tion and technique, and a strong 
and brilliant use of colour, were 
evident in everything he did. 

At the time Scott Lauder was 
appointed to the mastership of the 
Edinburgh School, the predominant 
character of Scottish genre paint- 
ing was founded on Wilkie ; and if 
the productions of his pupils have 
failed to stem the tide of painted 
story, they have at least helped 
to modify its deadening influence. 
For these men were artists, and 
saw in incident, not occasion for 
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coloured illustration, but opportun- 
ity for picture-making. We have 
remarked on the inevitableness of 
a man’s mind colouring his con- 
ceptions, even though his first con- 
cern be pictorial beauty ; and this 
is obviously so in the work of 
Orchardson, M‘Taggart, Pettie, and 
Chalmers. Orchardson is as keen 
a moralist as Hogarth, but his 
satire bites deeper, because he is 
a better craftsman : his are sword- 
cuts clean and sharp, not bludgeon- 
blows. He does execution on the 
sins and follies of mankind with 
the consummate art of a perfect 
swordsman. There is ever a well- 
bred air about his work : the people 
in his pictures are gentle-folk, and 
do even their mean deeds in a 
distinguished way. But he is 
an unsparing analyst, and, princi- 
pally in virtue of fine draughts- 
manship, reveals the springs of 
action. While in colour Orchard- 
son is strictly conventional, and 
his convention very limited, it is 
used with such unfailing tact and 
taste that one is never wearied. 
Orchardson delights in drama, 
and, like the late Mr Pettie, 
is master of that art. They 
have recognised, that to secure 
success, the moment chosen must 
be that in which the action cul- 
minates in a _ self-explanatory 
situation—which, while complete 
in itself, will yet suggest the past 
and the future, the action which 
has led to it and its result. Bril- 
liant is the most suitable word to 
use in describing John Pettie’s 
work: it is brilliant in colour, 
handling, and subject. He pos- 
sessed the historical imagination 
which makes the people and inci- 
dents of the past to live again, 
and he turned to such subjects not 
only for the halo of romance that 
hangs round them, but for the 
opportunity they offer for colour. 
With Pettie the situation alone 
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counted—he had little or nothing 
to tell of the motives in action ; 
and if one may compare the Or- 
chardson picture to an analytical 
novel, he might parallel the Pettie 
with a historical story. Some- 
times it seems to some of us that, 
in striving for dramatic force, he 
strained pictorial effect and exag- 
gerated light and colour; that he 
struck a note more suited to the 
stage than a canvas, and preferred 
interest of situation to subtilty of 
expression: but his fine colour, 
clever composition, and immense 
verve, almost justify the place his 
pictures hold in popular esteem. 
George Paul Chalmers’s talent as 
a painter and fascination as a man 
gave him peculiar influence over 
the younger artists of his time, 
and make his position in Scottish 
art of the immediate past some- 
what unique. His gift was that of 
colour; and although his work, 
especially in portrait or fancy 
heads and landscape, possesses ad- 
mirable expression and feeling, it 
may be said to stand or fall by 
colour alone. There was some- 
thing sumptuous and splendid in 
his colour; yet, despite opulence 
and glow, it was often hectic and 
unhealthy, and _ really lacked 
subtilty and charm. Towards 
the close of his short and tragic- 
ally ended career, however, it be- 
gan to mature and fuse; the 
separate colour-chords of red, 
brown, and yellow, which he 
loved, were beginning to blend in 
one harmony. Previously he had 
painted like a musician who con- 
ceives expression to reside in the 
prominence of each note; now he 
painted as one who saw that beauty 
lay in the blending of all to make 
one melody. Had Chalmers lived, 
there is reason to believe that the 
mastery he so earnestly toiled for 
would have come. As it is, he did 
enough to prove himself a true 
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artist. When speaking of the un- 
timely lost, mention should cer- 
tainly be made of George Manson 
and P. W. Nicolson, whose work, 
both in character and promise, 
stands closely related to Fred. 
Walker’s. The influence Chalmers 
exerted on many of his fellow- 
craftsmen cannot, on the whole, be 
considered salutary: what was nat- 
ural to him has become mannerism 
with them, and while they echo the 
faults of his colour and style, they 
too seldom reflect his merits. 

It is seldom given to a pioneer 
in art—to one experimenting with 
new material and forging for its 
expression an appropriate manner 
—to produce complete and satis- 
fying art. Constable is a rare 
example of triumph in this diffi- 
cult venture, and in our own time 
William M ‘Taggart has achieved a 
similar success. What Constable 
did for landscape and Millet for 
peasant people, M‘Taggart is doing 
for the sea and fisher-folk. He 
stands with Millet and Israels—a 
poet of the everyday and of the 
common people. But while they 
all deal with man’s struggle with na- 
ture, and his wresting from it with 
exceeding toil the means of susten- 
ance, his attitude towards life is 
different from theirs. They seem 
to see in life nothing save the toil 
and hopelessness of it all: he is 
not insensible to its sadness, but 
he feels its joy and gladness too. 
In his pictures the wind blows 
lustily across the sea, and the 
waves dash themselves upon the 
rocks or weave a fringe of white 
along the sands: the possibility of 
disaster is there. But from the 
sea comes the spoil by which the 
fisher lives, and on the shore there 
await him a quiet haven and a 
happy home: the emigrant leaves 
his native land with tears and 
sighs, but through the rain-squalls 
which sweep the sound gleams the 
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bow in the cloud. His conception 
is full of the compensation of cir- 
cumstance and the solace of nature. 
Most beautiful of all are the pic- 
tures in which, with rare insight 
and sympathy, he has recorded 
the unconscious happiness of chil- 
dren—their laughter, quaintness, 
and roguish glee. M‘Taggart real- 
ises the emotion of an incident 
wonderfully, because his technique 
is perfectly fitted to what he has 
to express. He is a colourist of 
peculiar charm and variety ; while 
his drawing, if sometimes loose and 
inaccurate, is always suggestive and 
full of the eloquence of gesture. 

Of the other men of that period 
and school, Herdman, Cameron, 
and Tom Graham painted or paint 
genre; and in the work of each 
there is interest of idea, sentiment, 
or colour. 

Since Lauder’s day, the Edin- 
burgh - trained men who have 
painted the figure successfully and 
with artistic motive have been 
comparatively few. John R. Reid, 
who is an able craftsman and a 
brilliant colourist, and R. W. Mac- 
beth, excel in ability to seize and 
render the peculiar local character- 
istics of the people they paint. 
But Robert M‘Gregor misses this ; 
and although his art is quite per- 
sonal in some ways, it recalls Israels 
and Blommers. In his own man- 
ner, John H. Lorimer is an accom- 
plished painter, and his pictures of 
domestic and social incidents are 
full of thought and fine intention. 
It is, however, in flower-pieces and 
dainty little water-colours of archi- 
tectural detail that he is most 
satisfying artistically. T. Austen 
Brown has a finer sense of colour, 
and more of the true painter’s gift 
than most men; but, lacking con- 
viction and originality, his pictures 
are often destitute of vital interest. 

Story has been excused for so 
much that is mean and paltry in 
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art that it is natural, and perhaps 
healthy, to find the young painters 
in the West holding it in whole- 
some dread. But if story, for its 
own sake, be anathema to them, 
subject, in its proper place, has 
their warm appreciation. Alex- 
ander Roche’s pictures exhibit in 
rare measure an innate sense of 
the relation of subject and style ; 
for he has something definite to 
say, and the means he uses to 
express it are beautiful and ap- 
propriate. One feels that the ex- 
quisite surface, expressive hand- 
ling, and fine drawing which de- 
light one’s esthetic sense, are 
only used to convey the artist’s 
thought—that joy in the beauty 
of nature and the wonder of life 
has called the picture into being. 
Whatever the subject—girl’s head, 
landscape, or group of figures— 
Roche is equally personal and 
fascinating. Guthrie has touched 
the graver issues of life profoundly 
in some of his pictures; and in 
others, principally in pastel (of 
which he is a master), he has dis- 
played excellent taste in handling 
its lighter and more trivial moods. 
While the true English love of 
sport vivifies Lavery’s rendering of 
national pastimes, he has achieved 
success in the very different field 
of history—finding in the disaster 
of Langside, and the long, weary 
flight of the fair Queen, whose 
misfortunes almost atoned for her 
faults, subjects for two fine pic- 
tures. He has also painted some 
charming things, suchas “ Ariadne,” 
in which a decorative motive pre- 
dominates. D, Y. Cameron’s girl 
pictures, into some of which a 
certain mystic beauty has crept ; 
Millie Dow’s semi-decorative pan- 
els of symbolic figures and flowery 
landscapes ; and the admirably de- 
signed figure- and cattle-pieces by 
David Gauld,—are all admirable 
examples of art in which pictorial 
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beauty and subjective interest are 
happily united. 

Although Scotsmen have been 
largely dowered with imaginative 
insight, there have been few in 
whom the purely imaginative 
faculty has predominated. John 
Runciman was perhaps the first 
to evince decided talent in this 
direction, but he died young, and 
left little on which to base a solid 
criticism ; while Dyce, who had 
ambitions toward high art, is now 
best known by the questionable 
distinction of having originated 
the South Kensington system for 
the promotion of art by grant and 
examination. David Scott, who 
was born in the same year as Dyce, 
was as unsuccessful as Dyce was 
prosperous ; yet the value of their 
art was in inverse ratio to their 
popularity, and Scott alone of 
Scottish painters may be said to 
have struck the epic note. In 
power of coherent expression he 
was inferior to a man like Dela- 
croix; but the painter of “The 
Spirit of the Storm” and “The 
Water-Gate of Calais” was kin- 
dred in spirit to the artist who 
created “Dante and Virgil,” and 
the other great pictures in the 
Louvre. There is nothing more 
weird in British art, except it be 
the poem itself, than the designs 
with which Scott illustrated “The 
Ancient Mariner.” The author is 
likely to be the most exacting of 
critics, but Scott satisfied Coleridge 
in much the same way as Dela- 
croix delighted Goethe with the 
famous lithograph designs for 
“Faust.” It isso rarely that author 
and artist conceive in the same 
spirit, that one wonders at the 
present craze for illustrated edi- 
tions. The fact that one can turn 
the pages of “ Romeo and Juliet” 
and find Shakespeare’s passionate 
words and Mr Dicksee’s petty 
ideas interleaved, or take up Sir 
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Walter to find Mr Martin Hardie, 
is surely proof enough that success- 
ful illustration demands a certain 
equality of talent. If Sir Noél 
Paton lacks the splendour and fire 
of imagination and the dramatic 
genius of Scott, his pictures, mak- 
ing less demand on the beholder, 
are more intelligible to the ordin- 
ary person. Sense of form is more 
evident in his work than love of 
colour; and from the prodigality 
of his ideas and desire to enrich 
his painted allegory, the central 
thought on which it is based 
becomes shrouded in a cloud of 
symbols. Sir Noél’s ideas are too 
abstract and abstruse, in a word 
too literary, for expression in the 
medium which, above all others 
except sculpture, demands concen- 
tration and the subordination of 
everything to unity of effect ; but, 
on the other hand, his thought, 
sometimes fanciful and sometimes 
grave, is always worthy of respect 
and praise. 

Animal - painting in Scotland 
has no history: it is the work of 
a few men, most of whom are 
still alive. Gourlay Steell had no 
rivals in the early part of his 
career, and so came by the appoint- 
ment of Animal - painter to the 
Queen. He died last year, and the 
post, like the Laureateship, is still 
vacant; but although the possible 
candidates. are few and the op- 
portunity tempting, this is not 
the place to discuss the succession. 
The artistic qualities missed by 
Steell are present in Robert Alexan- 
der’s pictures ; for while neither his 
colour nor handling is exceptionally 
strong, the one is harmonious in 
its quiet way, and the other suf- 
ficient,—his drawing is good, and 
his sense of character excellent. 
His themes are mostly taken from 
the aristocrats of the animal 
world—sporting and pedigree dogs, 
high-bred horses, and lordly deer— 
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and he invariably succeeds in in- 
vesting his work with pictorial 
charm. Denovan Adam’s pictures 
of Highland cattle possess interest 
and certain good qualities, but he 
never makes the most of the possi- 
bilities of his subject or of paint. 
From such material as_ these 
magnificent animals, Troyon would 
have created something monumen- 
tal in design, dignified in hand- 
ling, and splendid in colour; but 
the Scotsman mistakes rudeness 
for strength, and a volcano of 
fiery pigment for colour, and when 
he intends to be idyllic becomes 
sentimental. The finest painting 
of cattle in Scottish art is to be 
found not on the canvases of a 
professed animalier, but in the 
landscape of E. A. Walton. Quite 
a number of the younger men are 
turning their attention to this 
phase of art ; and Pirrie and Smith 
in oils, and the younger Alexander 
in water-colour, are doing excellent 
work. 

The credit of the beginning of 
Scottish landscape art is usually 
given to Alexander Nasmyth; and 
in so far as he was the first to paint 
the scenery of Scotland in anything 
like an adequate manner, he de- 
serves it. But as the dominant 
qualities of the Scottish school of 
landscape and realism, and love of 
vivid natural effect, and Nasmyth’s 
work, were based on the Dutch 
convention, its true origin is of 
later date. To Nasmyth, however, 
several painters whose work holds 
an important place in Scottish art 
owed much, and of these the Rev. 
John Thomson of Duddingston and 
Patrick Nasmyth are chief. Of 


Patrick Nasmyth, the son of Alex- 
ander Nasmyth above-mentioned, 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that 
the name, ‘‘The English Hobbema,” 
which is sometimes applied to him, 
gives a fair enough indication of 
the character of his work, although, 
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like most similar analogies, it is 
forced by national pride to the ad- 
vantage of the home article. 

The artist-minister was the great- 
est Scottish landscape painter of 
his day, and in his work Scottish 
scenery first assumed its true char- 
acter of ruggedness and strength. 
Thomson’s personality declares it- 
self in interest in the beauty of 
unrest and storm ; but as the con- 
vention he used always imposed 
itself upon his thought, except for 
local association and the nature of 
the scenery he depicted, his work 
belongs to the school of Claude 
and the Poussins. The great men 
who made the convention Thom- 
son adopted, in his treatment of 
the landscape of his own land, 
were wont to introduce incident 
from classic history or mythology 
into their pictures ; and Thomson, 
while eschewing, for the most part, 
the interest of figure, used ruined 
kirk or castle to enrich his. Thus 
he struck at once the chords of 
natural beauty and historic associa- 
tion. Now, however, that Con- 
stable and the Barbizon men have 
breathed new life into landscape, 
and re-created man’s relation to 
nature on a higher plane, the old 
convention has ceased to possess 
real and vital interest. The charm 
and beauty, the distinction which 
comes of discipleship to a great 
school, Thomson’s pictures will ever 
have ; but the ideal they embody 
being now no longer active in 
men’s minds, they must fail in ap- 
peal to the senses and the intellect. 
In so far as Thomson’s drawing is 
weak and formal, and his handling 
inexpressive, he may be accounted 
an amateur; but in everything else 
—in colour, which, if limited in 
range and wanting in truth, is al- 
ways agreeable, feeling for beauty of 
line and mass, and in unity of effect 
—he approves himself an artist in- 
deed. The great attraction of his 
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work at the present moment resides 
in oneness of impression, for, in 
that, spirits in revolt against the 
tyranny of detail recognise an atti- 
tude toward art and nature with 
which they are in complete accord. 
Although Thomson’s influence is 
visible in the art of Simson, E. T. 
Crawford, and others of his con- 
temporaries, it was not long des- 
tined to survive his death. 

David Roberts, who treated 
architectural subjects with distinc- 
tion and greater charm than any 
other British painter before or 
since his time, was born eighteen 
years after Thomson, and survived 
him twenty-four years. He had 
not the poetic appreciation of true 
atmosphere, and the perfect paint- 
er’s craft, which makes the simple 
p.ainness of a Dutch village church 
by Bosboom a delight; but his 
colour, though thin and artificial, 
possesses harmony, and in interiors, 
particularly of Gothic buildings, 
he managed light and shade with 
skill, and in his happiest moments 
subordinated the rich detail to the 
general effect. 

During the early years of this 
century the dominant influence in 
Scottish literature, and through it 
on Scottish art, was that of Scott. 
In painting it revealed itself in 
the prominence assumed in genre 
by incidents from the national his- 
tory and the Waverley novels, and 
in landscape by the rush to the 
Highlands. Thomson felt the im- 
pulse, but Horatio M‘Culloch was 
the man destined to give landscape 
painting in Scotland its decided 
bent, and even to-day his pictures 
are typical of its aims. To a 
certain extent M‘Culloch and his 
abler followers retained the power 
of composition which had marked 
Thomson, but it was more in line 
than mass, and more scenic than 
truly pictorial, Thomson’s colour 


was conventional, and while M‘Cul- 
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loch made a nearer approach to 
nature, it was some time later be- 
fore Scottish painters awoke to 
the charm of local colour, and 
only recently that the beauty of 
true tone and relation became at 
all widely appreciated. Curiously 
enough, although this section of 
the Scottish school has usually 
chosen expansive views, it is de- 
voted to the beauty of the small 
parts. In the work of the earlier 
men the detail of foreground foli- 
age and flower was conventional, 
but in that of such loving observ- 
ers as MacWhirter and Murray 
it is true and often beautiful. 
But if this way of looking at nat- 
ure has its charm, the whole re- 
mains greater than a part, and in 
a picture ensemble is all-important, 
The writer in the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view’ who discovered that “the 
analogy between poetry and paint- 
ing was strikingly exemplified in 
the writings of Mr Scott,” did not 
discriminate between the function 
of words and paint; for while 
poetry possesses the power of nar- 
rative, and can record a sequence 
of effects, painting is confined to a 
particular moment. The same 
critic’s remark that “Scott’s de- 
scriptions are portraits,” contrary 
to his intention, marks the precise 
point wherein the weakness of both 
Sir Walter’s verse and the M‘Cul- 
loch type of picture lies. Art is 
not description or imitation of 
actual things, it is the expression 
of the essence of being which re- 
sides in them ; and impersonality 
in art being impossible, the value 
of the result depends on individual 
impression. Judged in this way, 
a M‘Culloch falls as short of a 
Constable as Sir Walter’s nature 
poetry does of Wordsworth’s. 
Without selection, concentration, 
and arrangement, really fine land- 
scape is impossible, and they are 
but rarely present in the work of 
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these men. Those who stand out 
from the general body do so, not 
from any profounder knowledge of 
nature’s secrets, but in virtue of 
colour, or of more assured com- 
mand of their material. Bough’s 
touch was easy and animated com- 
pared with Perigal’s or D. O. 
Hill’s. David Murray handles 
paint dexterously when contrasted 
with John Smart or Beattie Brown. 
MacWhirter and Murray are fine 
colourists ; but in relation to nat- 
ure and beauty, the spirit which 
underlies their work, although dif- 
fering in degree, is similar in kind. 
All of them are more interested 
in the vivid and spectacular effects 
of nature than in her subtler and 
more poetic moods, and deal with 
the obvious and easily apprehended 
interest of landscape rather than 
its profound and delicate beauty. 
But if the sentiment in the pictures 
of M‘Culloch and Bough, of Milne 
Donald and Docharty, of Mac- 
Whirter and Murray, is not subtle 
or profound, it breathes of the open 
air, and is full of love of nature. 
An exalted and poetic feeling 
for nature being an individual pos- 
session, it were idle to expect that 
it should ever be the dominant note 
in a nation’s art. The revelation 
of this feeling has invariably been 
in the work of one man, or of a 
small group of men, and Scottish 
art has been fortunate enough to 
possess several of these “ poetic 
moments in paint.” Of Thomson 
of Duddingston’s delight in wild 
nature, and the stirring story of 
his nation, mention has already 
been made, and it only remains to 
add that he is now accepted as a 
master of classic landscape. In 
the work of J. O. Wintour the old 
ideal of abstract beauty was min- 
gled with that intimate personal 
feeling which is the characteristic 
of modern landscape sentiment. 
His colour, although retaining 
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large bituminous passages, and 
only approximating to that of 
nature, has a range and variety 
undreamt of by Thomson, and his 
method, if slightly flimsy, is won- 
derfully expressive. He had an 
unfailing sense of what makes for 
beauty in composition ; his slight- 
est sketch shows it, and his more 
important pictures, such as the 
“Gloaming on the Eye,” delight 
by their perfect balance of mass, 
graceful arabesque, and profound 
harmony of colour. In sensuous 
beauty and richness of colour, 
Wintour is the Keats of Scottish 
painting. Much the same concep- 
tion of landscape pervades the pic- 
tures of G. P. Chalmers. This was 
the phase of art in which he most 
excelled, and in his smaller and 
more spontaneous works he often 
attained fresh and charming col- 
our, and very beautiful sentiment. 
Alexander Fraser’s pictures may 
not be highly poetic, but in his 
best he seems to unite the excel- 
lences of the main body of Scottish 
landscapists with something which 
is his alone. Delight in rich and 
varied local colour is visible in 
everything he has done, but it is 
always kept subordinate to picto- 
rial effect; and that his idea of 
picture-making is admirable, such 
drawings as that of a highway 
and the “Norham Castle” (in 
which all manipulative power is 
gone and the sense of placing 
alone remains), shown in last year’s 
Royal Scottish Academy, abun- 
dantly prove. 

The most poetic manifestation in 
Scottish landscape is not, however, 
to be found in the art of the past, 
but in that of the present. 

The end of art is the pictorial 
expression of thought and emo- 
tion: the beauty inherent in nature 
awaits the illumining vision and 
skill of the artist to reveal it. In 
pursuit of this, he will respect 
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nature and her external form the 
more ; for to convey his novel in- 
sight he must use the symbols 
nature has made common to us all. 
But he must also mingle with her 
material forms the leaven of his 
thought. It is because these twin 
qualities of form and spirit are 
combined in a truly remarkable 
degree in the work of several con- 
temporary painters, that we have 
called this present the most poetic 
moment in the history of Scottish 
art. 

It is difficult to separate human 
interest from landscape sentiment 
in M‘Taggart’s art, for they have 
been conceived as a unity; but in 
a few pictures, principally of the 
sea, he has been content to leave 
nature in undisturbed possession. 
While M‘Taggart has painted the 
beautiful fitful face of the sea with 
a passion and insight, a profound 
knowledge of nature, and an as- 
sured mastery of expression, which 
make him incomparable as a 
painter of the sea, his rendering 
of light and movement exceeds in 
vividness and beauty that of the 
talented Frenchmen who have 
made it the sole object of their 
art. His sea pictures linger in the 
memory like the haunting and 
evanescent beauty of the wild west 
coast which inspires them, and his 
landscape seems to breathe the vital 
breath of nature. The impress of 
inevitableness is upon his art ; his 
pictures are not laboriously fash- 
ioned piece by piece, but blossom 
like flowers. 

Lawton Wingate’s chosen hour 
is that between the gloamin’ and 
the mirk, when slowly and silently 
the visiting spirit of twilight falls 
upon the fields, and shrouds the 
glory of the sunset in her envelop- 
ing robes of gauzy grey. Although 
somewhat imperfectly equipped 
technically, and deficient in feeling 
for the perfect balance of parts 
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which constitute composition, ex- 
quisite feeling illumines every- 
thing he does, and from the com- 
monest things of nature he distils 
a potion’ more thrilling. in emo- 
tional result than that extracted 
from sublime material by mere 
ambition. 

The subjective interest of E. A. 
Walton’s landscape is of the 
slightest, but the fervid glow of 
passion which animates it is won- 
derful, There is more than the 
visible beauty of nature in his 
pictures; they are imbued with 
that informing spirit which makes 
nature more to us than mere inert 
matter. His imagination is deep 
rooted in the earth: the sap and 
substance of growth and life seem 
to run through every landscape he 
paints. In a world-weary age joy 
in lusty life is peculiarly refresh- 
ing, and Walton’s is so fresh and 
spontaneous that it carries us 
out of ourselves. Beside his work 
most contemporary landscape looks 
poor and lifeless, for Walton is 
more than a good, he is a great, 
landscape painter. Roche’s feel- 
ing for beauty is rare and ex- 
quisite. The material from which 
he gathers so much loveliness is 
not obviously attractive, and pos- 
sesses little charm for the ordi- 
nary eye. And what higher trib- 
ute could one pay an artist than 
in saying that he had revealed 
beauty where we saw it not. The 
romantic spirit, the quaint and 
charming composition, the sumptu- 
ous colour in which he clothes his 
thought, render his pictures mem- 
orable to all who really love nature 
and beauty. He strikes anew the 
May-day morning note beloved of 
the old Scots poets, and under his 
touch it takes a richer, fuller 
meaning. Aisthetically Hope Mac- 
lachlan’s art has much in common 
with that of the two Glasgow men, 
but he delights in wild and deso- 
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late places rather than in the more 
fertile fields and leafy woodlands 
that they love; and a minor but 
no less genuine vein of poetry 
underlies the work of James Pat- 
erson, W. Y. MacGregor, P. W. 
Adam, and A. K. Brown. 

The magic of poetic realism 
which Constable revealed to the 
Frenchmen of 1830 travelled 
thence to Holland, and now again 
crossing the seas, it has found a 
nesting- place in Scottish hearts. 
The thought of these poet-paint- 
ers is not more beautiful than 
the expression, the adjustment of 
means to end in their pictures is 
excellent, and in the higher qual- 
ities of landscape theirs surpasses 
that of any similar group of paint- 
ers in Europe. They appreciate 
the decorative aspect of paint; and 
while the Scottish love of colour 
is evident in their work, it is mel- 
lowed and harmonised in fine tone, 
apart from which the most beauti- 
ful colour cannot exist. Isolated 
passages of rich colour may be 
beautiful in themselves, but, like 
purple patches of writing, they 
are destructive of that harmony 
of atmosphere the creation of which 
is the object of art. 

The most recent phase in Scot- 
tish painting has been the appear- 
ance within the Glasgow school of 
a group of men, whose intention 
would seem to be to divorce colour 
and form from thought, and appeal 
to the visual sense alone. Their 
work, however, lacks the firm 
basis in form and the clarity of 
conception and simplicity of state- 
ment essential to fine decoration, 
and it is too far removed from 
reality to be fully expressive and 
pictorial. What they may ulti- 
mately achieve is still doubtful, 
but at present their art is too self- 
conscious to be natural, and too 
affected to convince ; and yet, de- 
spite defects and exaggerations, the 
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coloured revelry and playful fancy 
of much they have done is charm- 
ing, and full of the interest inher- 
ent in novelty. 

Of the able and personal art of 
sea-painters like Colin Hunter, 
Joseph Henderson, or Hamilton 
Macallum, or of landscapists of 
the stamp of W. D. Mackay or 
R. B. Nisbet, there is not room to 
write here. Their pictures are too 
diverse in kind to treat en masse, 
and, notwithstanding their real 
merit, of insufficient importance 
to deal with in detail in an essay 
intended to indicate the character- 
istics of the principal phases of 
Scottish painting. 

That a small country like Scot- 
land should have produced so much 
art in little more than a hundred 
years is remarkable enough, but 
that so much of it should be of 
excellent quality is indeed wonder- 
ful. And, best of all, painting in 
Scotland was never in so good and 
hopeful a state as at the present 
time. Scottish pictures occupy a 
prominent position in every great 
exhibition in Europe, and to the 
Glasgow contingent much of the 
credit for the present quickening 
in German art is due. The Scot- 
tish school is more than a mere 
branch of English art—it has merits 
and defects of its own. While as 
a whole it has a somewhat hesitat- 
ing grasp on form, is deficient in 
style, and commonplace in senti- 
ment,—qualities which will in the 
long-run sink the work in which 
they predominate,—it possesses at 
its best a masculine quality of 
handling, a grim hard sense of 
fact and character, a passion for 
colour, which, if exaggerated, is 
yet very real, a profound love of 
nature, and a touch of poetic 
glamour, mayhap of Celtic origin, 
which assure it a distinct and 
honourable place in the art of the 
nineteenth century. 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE, 


Mr Martineau has had a very 
laborious task, and has completed 
it in two interesting volumes, 
written, on the whole, in a fair 
and discriminating spirit. His 
hero filled a much larger space 
in the public eye than falls to 
the lot of most Indian statesmen. 
Our Indian empire is so vast, and 
the details of its administration 
usually so unattractive to the pub- 
lic, that its leading men, though of 
the highest character and achieve- 
ments, frequently find their fame 
at home not in proportion to their 
deserts. Sir Bartle Frere had an 
unusually successful career in the 
East, which extended over thirty- 
three years (1834-67), comprising 
all the best years of his life. But 
his name only became a household 
word in Great Britain when his 
administration of affairs in South 
Africa, not by any means the 
most distinguished portion of a 
great career, became the subject 
of exasperated party controversy 
on the eve of a decisive general 
election. Owing possibly to his 
having all his life been detached 
from party politics, and still more 
to the singleness of mind and 
honesty of purpose which he threw 
into his work, he so managed 
matters that in the fierce combat 
for power one of the great parties 
in the State pursued him with 
merciless invective, while the other 
accorded to him a somewhat grudg- 
ing and half-hearted support. A 
great career ended in outward 
disgrace, which he endured with 
dignity and patience—a proof of 
greatness which most public men 
are glad to be spared the oppor- 


tunity of affording. Baron Hiib- 
ner, who knew him well, said to 
a friend shortly after his death, 
“He died of a broken heart.” 
His biographer remarks that the 
iron had entered into his soul, but 
that no word of complaint con- 
cerning his own treatment ever 
passed his lips, even to his most 
intimate friends. Frere’s own view 
is expressed in a letter to Sir 
Harry Verney, that he had always 
felt that of those who had written 
and spoken most strongly against 
his South African policy, “some 
did so in blind reliance on party 
leaders, and all from very imper- 
fect knowledge of facts; and I 
felt sure that in time, though 
perhaps not in my time, my 
countrymen here would do me 
the same justice as they who live 
in South Africa have done from 
the first.” Party passion has now 
subsided, and this book appears at 
a time when we can all judge his 
career more dispassionately than 
we could fifteen years ago; and 
this generally fair and complete 
statement of his case is very wel- 
come, as affording materials for so 
doing. 

His Indian career—that portion 
of it, at all events, during which 
he played a leading part—was cast 
in eventful times, including the 
reigns of Lord Dalhousie and Lord 
Canning, the period of annexation 
and mutiny. The policy of Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexations has been 
the subject of controversy in the 
past. Probably its best defence 
is that it was inevitable. We 
could not nurse and dandle native 
governments for ever,—in other 
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words, maintain them in power so 
long as they followed the advice 
of an English Resident. Over and 
over again it has been proved that 
those who accept responsibility 
must proclaim their authority, 
and drop the fictions by which 
they desire to conceal it. As the 
English power grew and spread 
over the land, the pretences of 
native independence were one by 
one thrown away, and the British 
empire was eventually consolidated 
under the Queen in 1858, though 
not until a sanguinary rebellion 
had avenged the policy of whole- 
sale annexation. 

Having regard to the vexed 
question of the annexation of the 
Transvaal in later times, it is in- 
teresting to note that Frere was 
officially mixed up with the first 
of Lord Dalhousie’s annexations, 
that of Sattara; and also that he 
disapproved the policy. He was 
one of a minority who objected to 
it from the first. He thought, for 
instance, that the treatment of 
Sattara was a breach of good faith. 
His ideal of empire, says his 
biographer, “‘ was a pervading in- 
fluence rather than a system of 
administration,”—a view directly 
opposed to that of Lord Dalhousie. 
Notwithstanding his known dis- 
approval of the transaction, Sat- 
tara on its annexation was in- 
trusted to him as Commissioner. 
Afterwards he was appointed Com- 
missioner in Scinde, which had been 
annexed by Lord Ellenborough, 
and held that office when the 
Mutiny broke out, and when all 
the consequences which he attrib- 
uted to reckless annexation had to 
be faced. 

His part during those four 
summer months of 1857, when the 
Mutiny was spreading unchecked, 
was to preserve Scinde as a base 
of operations, and establish com- 
munications with the Punjab and 
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the North-West vid Kurrachee 
and the Indus valley, after the 
Punjab had been cut off from Cal- 
cutta and the seat of Government. 
He defeated the attempt of the 
mutineers to seize Hyderabad and 
make it a rallying-place like Delhi. 
His reputation for courage was 
sustained during all the horrors 
and panic of that time. Mr 
Martineau says that he carried on 
as nearly as he could the ordinary 
routine of his daily life, maintain- 
ing throughout unruffied temper 
and courtesy with unvarying cheer- 
fulness. ‘I always prepare,” he 
said in a letter to his wife in Eng- 
land, “to the best of my power, 
and then make up my mind by the 
blessing of God we shall succeed, 
and I have found it so hitherto.” 
As might have been expected, a 
man so capable of maintaining his 
equanimity in emergency, however 
trying,—who knew that, placed 
as we were, a forward and un- 
shrinking policy was the only 
safety,—regarded the proposal to 
abandon the Punjab to the Aff- 
ghans as a suicidal expedient, not 
to be resorted to even in the 
utmost extremity. He was as 
strongly opposed to a policy of 
scuttle, even in extremis, as he 
was to a policy of annexation. 
He courageously denuded his own 
province of troops to assist in the 
taking of Delhi and in the preser- 
vation of the Punjab, and awaited 
the result with calmness and con- 
fidence. Sir John Lawrence him- 
self placed little reliance on Her- 
bert Edwardes’ treaty with Dost 
Mahomed, which was, however, 
loyally maintained, with the result 
that an Affghan invasion was with- 
held. Lord Canning, it was, who 
eventually decided against the 
surrender. There were those, in- 
cluding the Sikhs, who attached 
more importance, as far as the 
stability of British empire was 
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concerned, to the retention of 
Peshawar than even to the fall 
of Delhi. In this as well as in 
all other critical emergencies, 
including the arduous work of 
resettling the empire after the 
suppression of the Mutiny, Sir 
Bartle Frere’s decisions were al- 
ways animated by a resolute be- 
lief in British destiny and duties 
of empire, and by a steady resolve 
to resist any tendency to shrink 
from our almost superhuman task 
as one beyond the resources of 
Great Britain. 

Mr Martineau adduces evidence 
to show that Frere as far back as 
1858 was urging on his official 
superiors the vital importance of 
establishing friendly relations with, 
and keeping a sharp look-out in 
the direction of, Affghanistan and 
Persia, and of the great value 
of Quetta as a means to that end. 
In 1867 the British Government 
peremptorily refused to establish 
Quetta as an outpost of the em- 
pire; but after the expedition of 
Lord Lytton, Quetta was occupied 
in force, fortified, and connected 
by railway with the port of Kur- 
rachee. One of the last events 
brought to Frere’s notice before 
his death was the eventual com- 
pletion of that railway by Mr 
Gladstone’s Government, notwith- 
standing the fierce opposition which 
had been made to it as a part of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s frontier policy. 
At the present moment Quetta is 
one of the most important military 
stations in all India, with the con- 
sent of both parties in the State, 
thus justifying in the end the pre- 
science of Sir Bartle Frere. 

The rest of Frere’s Indian career 
may be passed over briefly. He 
was the first Bombay civilian who 
was ever appointed to the Supreme 
Council—i.e., the Council of the 
Governor-General ; and he held 
that post while most of the prob- 
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lems of reorganisation were being 
worked out. But in a very short 
time the Governorship of Bombay 
fell vacant, and Frere concluded 
his Indian career by a five years’ 
tenure of that important post. Mr 
Martineau discusses his claims to 
the highest office of all, and in- 
sists that had he gone to India as 
Viceroy in 1876 instead of Lord 
Lytton, his tact and faculty for 
commanding the confidence and re- 
spect of semi-barbarous chieftains, 
and the enthusiasm with which he 
could inspire the foremost British 
officers, would in all probability 
have enabled him, without re- 
course to arms, to have convinced 
Shere Ali that his best course lay 
in a return to the policy of Dost 
Mahomed, and a cordial alliance 
with the British Government. In 
support of that theory, he cites the 
authority of the head missionary 
at Peshawar, as a sort of witness 
to character, who disparages both 
Lord Lytton and Cavagnari, and 
draws a glowing picture of what 
might have been under Frere as 
Viceroy. Itis useless to speculate 
on what might have been. Lord 
Lytton went to Calcutta and Sir 
Bartle Frere to the Cape, and each 
forced on a war in his respective 
dominions, at a most inopportune 
moment for the British Govern- 
ment, which was weighted with 
the task of completing the execu- 
tion of the Berlin Treaty. The 
result was most disastrous to the 
fortunes of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Ministry at the general election. 

It was Lord Carnarvon as Col- 
onial Secretary who selected Frere 
to be High Commissioner of South 
Africa, ‘‘as the statesman who 
seems to me most capable of carry- 
ing my scheme of confederation 
into effect.” Lord Carnarvon had, 
by the British North America Act, 
1867, successfully carried out a 
policy of confederation in Canada ; 
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and for two years had been steadily 
labouring for the union of the 
South African colonies and states, 
—a policy which he considered to 
have been ripened by the recent 
war between the Transvaal repub- 
lic and the natives. Previous to 
the appointment of Frere, Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone had been 
sent to the Transvaal on a special 
commission, to confer with its 
President on the subject of con- 
federation, and in the result the 
annexation of that country was 
proclaimed a few days after Frere’s 
arrival. The latter does not seem 
to have had the slightest respon- 
sibility for either the policy or the 
manner of its execution. He had 
merely to accept an accomplished 
fact, although at the time public 
opinion was considerably mistaken 
as to the part which he had played. 
There is no room for doubt, how- 
ever, that he approved the policy 
of the transaction, for in a letter 
a few years afterwards (vol. ii. p. 
183) he says that if England had de- 
clined to interfere, Germany would 
have stepped in, which would have 
added infinitely to our troubles. 
Lord Carnarvon ratified the an- 
nexation, and the Boers accepted 
it at the time with satisfaction. 
The work of confederation, how- 
ever, did not progress. A bill to 
enable the South African colonies 
to confederate with the consent of 
the Crown was passed by the Eng- 
lish Parliament, but public opinion 
at the Cape was very languid on 
the subject. Security and peace 
amongst the frontier natives was 
the first condition for bringing the 
older and more settled provinces to 
agree to any plan of confederation 
which would cause the expense of 
guarding the frontier to be shared 
by all. Those removed from the 
frontiers regarded the native tribes 
as peaceful and Kaffir wars as 
things of the past: those close to 
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the frontier believed that the 
natives were growing in strength 
and restlessness, and stirred by a 
general movement against the 
white population. Frere went to 
the frontier, and the first things 
that happened were a Kaflir out- 
break and a native war. Diffi- 
cuities arose with the Cape Govern- 
ment as to the conduct of military 
measures, and eventually Frere 
asserted the prerogative of the 
Crown, and dismissed a Colonial 
Ministry which possessed the con- 
fidence of the Assembly, and ap- 
pointed Mr Gordon Sprigg Prime 
Minister. Eventually the Kaffirs 
were beaten ; and just at this point 
Lord Carnarvon, who was at vari- 
ance with his colleagues in the 
Beaconsfield Ministry on matters 
of European foreign policy, re- 
signed his office, and with his dis- 
appearance the policy of confedera- 
tion was no longer so earnestly in- 
sisted upon by statesmen at home. 
Frere, as the special exponent of 
that policy in the colony, found 
his position considerably weak- 
ened. Still the native war had 
ended successfully, and Mr Sprigg’s 
new Ministry co-operated with him 
cordially. 

The year 1878 was not merely 
an eventful year for Europe, where 
the termination of the war with 
Turkey, the conclusion of the peace 
at San Stefano, the resolute en- 
forcement of Great Britain’s claim 
to have that treaty revised by a 
conference, and the eventual sub- 
stitution of the Treaty of Berlin, 
exhausted the energies of states- 
men. At the Cape it was con- 
sidered that the native outbreaks 
resulted from a general conviction 
that the English power could be 
overthrown, and that a_ spirit 
similar to that which pervaded 
the natives of India before the 
Mutiny was abroad. Sir Bartle 
Frere slowly adopted this view, 
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forced on him, he said, by a 
hundred little bits of evidence 
from different quarters. The Zulus 
were by far the most powerful of 
the native tribes. They and their 
king, Cetewayo, were regarded as 
the leaders in the contest, and to 
them Sir Bartle Frere directed his 
attention. Not merely were hor- 
rible barbarities and massacres 
perpetrated on our borders; but 
a serious dispute arose between 
the Boers whom we had recently 
annexed and the Zulus as to a 
belt of territory which the Boers 
claimed as purchasers, but which 
the Zulus declared had been leased 
for a limited term. The Boers had 
to fly for their lives from the dis- 
puted territory. English arbitra- 
tors investigated the question and 
reported in favour of the Zulus. 
The report was adverse, in sub- 
stance and in language, to the 
Boers: and Frere in accepting it, 
as he was bound to do, introduced 
stipulations that when the Boers 
handed over the disputed territory 
the Boer farmers should be either 
compensated or protected, accord- 
ing as they elected to leave or to 
remain ; and that a British Resi- 
dent with Cetewayo should be 
specially charged with this duty. 
Differences with the Zulus grew 
apace. Cetewayo pursued a policy 
of menace and violence, and main- 
tained a military system which, 
now that the Boers were British 
subjects, was considered to be in- 
tended exclusively against the 
British power. An ultimatum 
was sent to him early in December, 
demanding that it should be abol- 
ished. Frere in the exercise of 
his judgment believed that the 
future of South Africa depended 
on the firmness and consistency of 
his own policy, and it may fairly 
be said that so far from shrinking 
from responsibility he was forward 
to assume it. The Boers, on the 
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other hand, were indignant beyond 
measure that we had failed to give 
them that protection against the 
Zulus to gain which was their 
object in consenting to annexation, 
It became doubtful what part 
they would take in the impending 
war. In September 1878, Frere 
was writing home for reinforce- 
ments. But Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, the new Colonial Secretary, 
received the application coldly ; 
and in October and November 
made and repeated his refusal, de- 
precating a Zulu war in addition 
to other greater and too possible 
troubles. The position in Europe 
and the policy towards Affghanis- 
tan made the Cabinet regard with 
dismay the further prospect of war 
in South Africa, and prescribe for- 
bearance and reasonable compro- 
mise. In November and December 
came renewed letters, urging a 
postponement of warlike operations 
owing to the danger of war in 
Europe. 

The ultimatum was delivered on 
the llth December, after tele- 
grams and despatches had been 
received from the Colonial Office, 
deprecating war. They were dated 
from October 12 to November 7— 
the last of which, however, only 
reached Frere two days after the 
ultimatum was sent. On the 10th 
January 1879, English troops en- 
tered Zululand, and in less than 
a fortnight the rout at Isandhl- 
wana occurred, in which the British 
force was cut to pieces ; and a week 
afterwards there arrived another 
forcible protest from the Colonial 
Secretary against a policy of war. 
To Frere the shock of the disaster 
was, his biographer says, the most 
terrible he had ever experienced : 
in Natal there was panic such as 
Frere had not witnessed even. at 
the most critical time of the 
Indian Mutiny; to the Cabinet 
of the Queen the disaster was a 
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heavy blow and discouragement 
in the midst of European compli- 
cations and in the face of a general 
election. Fortunately, the Zulus 
in Natal did not rise against us; 
Cetewayo did not attempt a raid ; 
some, though not many, of the 
Boers co-operated with us. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, preceded by re- 
inforcements, arrived at Cape Town 
on the 28th June; but before he 
could assume command of the 
army, Lord Chelmsford had won 
the battle of Ulundi (July 5), and 
the Zulus confessed themselves 
beaten. The Boers, however, be- 
gan to insist on regaining their in- 
dependence, and Sir Bartle Frere 
had to explain to them at a criti- 
cal interview that the annexation 
should not be undone, though local 
government would be conceded. 
The Cabinet at home were di- 
vided in opinion as to the course 
to be pursued. The majority 
wished to recall Frere. Lord 
Beaconsfield supported him; and 
probably the Queen, who had sent 
@ prompt and gracious message of 
encouragement (vol. ii. p. 281) on 
the news of the disaster, disap- 
proved his recall. In the result 
a despatch was sent censuring him, 
with a general expression of con- 
tinued confidence. The censure 
was to the effect that he ought 
not, without first obtaining the 
sanction of the British Govern- 
ment, to have insisted in an ulti- 
matum on the disbandment of 
Cetewayo’s army, on his receiving 
a Resident, or on the fulfilment 
of his promises of better govern- 
ment. The despatch pointed out 
that no evidence had been pro- 
duced of urgent necessity for im- 
mediate action, “ which alone could 
justify you in taking, without their 
full knowledge and sanction, a 
course almost certain to result in 
war, which, as I had previously 
impressed upon you, every effort 


should have been made to avoid.” 
The Cabinet pointed out that, 
under the circumstances, even if 
war could not ultimately be avoid- 
ed, it was their business to decide 
as to the time and manner of com- 
ing to an issue, and that mean- 
while “the forces at your disposal 
were adequate to protect Natal 
from any serious Zulu inroad, and 
to provide for any other emergency 
that could have arisen” during 
the reference home. When we 
remember that, even after the 
disaster of Isandhlwana, no Zulu 
inroad, serious or otherwise, was 
undertaken by Oetewayo, it is im- 
possible not to agree that this re- 
monstrance was justified. 

This remarkable proceeding is 
the determining incident in Sir 
Bartle Frere’s career,—the one 
which arrests the attention of all 
who are interested init. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that his bio- 
grapher should have done his ut- 
most to justify it. The case which 
he makes is that, up to the time 
of Lord Carnarvon’s resignation, 
Frere’s action and policy had been 
cordially accepted and indorsed by 
him; that after Sir M. Hicks 
Beach’s accession to office there 
had not been a hint or a word from 
him to indicate any new departure; 
that up to October 2, the letters of 
the new Secretary approved his 
conduct, sanctioned the boundary 
award notwithstanding its encour- 
agement to Cetewayo, and added 
that of course Cetewayo must be 
kept in order, and compelled to 
give up those Zulus who violate, 
as lately, Natal or Transvaal terri- 
tory. Mr Martineau insists that 
the later despatches, which refused 
reinforceinents and deprecated war, 
were like those of a man from 
whose memory had suddenly been 
obliterated all prior correspond- 
ence, including letters which he 
himself had written. Reading 
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that prior correspondence by the 
light of what subsequently passed, 
it may no doubt be open to the 
criticism that a too sanguine 
Colonial governor would be apt to 
find in it more encouragement than 
was intended. The Colonial Secre- 
tary probably never contemplated 
that a policy of war and actual 
hostilities and invasion would be 
undertaken without specifie appro- 
val from home. The moment that 
a demand for reinforcements and 
the tone of Frere’s letters showed 
what he was aiming at, there was 
no uncertainty about Sir M. Hicks 
Beach’s telegrams and _ letters. 
That of October 12 showed that 
the Home Government regarded 
the Cape hostilities at an end, and 
that war was no longer in prospect. 
Frere went on in spite of the 
Colonial Office, and his defence 
must rest upon this, that, as his 
biographer puts it, it was as im- 
possible at this eleventh hour to 
reverse his policy and withdraw 
from the position he had taken, as 
it would have been for Wellington 
to decline a battle on the eve of 
Waterloo. It fails because the 
ultimatum was not delivered till 
after it was known that the Secre- 
tary of State counselled prudence, 
compromise, and the avoidance of 
war. 

Sir Bartle Frere had, no doubt, 
decided in his own mind that a 
forward and determined policy 
was the only way to deal with the 
barbarous army which hung like 
a black cloud on his frontiers. His 
mind was so constituted that he 
could not displace his conviction 
and act on that of an official 
superior whom he believed to be 
mistaken. As in the Indian Mu- 
tiny he felt that to retire from 
Peshawar meant the rolling out 
of the Punjab in the flames of 
rebellion, so to show reluctance to 
encounter the Zulu power was the 
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very way to invite its aggression, 
and to make territories inhabited 
by British subjects the seat of 
warlike operations. The mistake 
lay in assuming that a supreme 
Colonial governor may detach his 
mind from all other interests and 
concentrate it exclusively on those 
in his immediate locality, in the 
way that a subordinate provincial 
ruler in India may do. As the 
representative of the Crown, he, 
as well as the Colonial Office, had 
to consider not merely the im- 
mediate needs of the colony, but 
the general position of the empire, 
and ought not to have involved his 
country in a distant war without 
the smallest reference to the exig- 
encies of the empire nearer home. 
There is no trace that Frere ever 
gave the smallest attention to what 
was passing in Europe at the time, 
and to the extreme inconvenience 
his policy would occasion to the 
Government at home. Even if his 
invasion of Zululand had been as 
successful as it was in the first 
instance disastrous, the Cabinet 
at home would not at that con- 
juncture have approved it. But 
when events proved that the in- 
vasion had been badly planned and 
unsuccessfully executed, and that 
the very motive for it, the neces- 
sity of anticipating attack, was 
founded on a mistaken view of the 
surroundings, every one must feel 
that Frere encountered a responsi- 
bility which it is for the public 
interest should not be minimised 
or concealed. It ought to be re- 
garded as a sacred and elementary 
rule of colonial administration, 
that except in cases of extreme 
urgency a colonial governor is al- 
together exceeding his duty who 
places his relations to his neigh- 
bours on the inclined plane which 
leads to war without a clear under- 
standing beforehand with the 
authorities at home, so that they 
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may not merely understand and 
approve the issue of peace or 
war being raised, but may also 
themselves decide as to the time 
and mode of conducting hostilities. 
This vast colonial empire would be 
a source of infinite embarrassment 
to the Home Government, if every 
colonial governor deemed it within 
his power and duty to act as Sir 
Bartle Frere did in 1878. There 
is or ought to be the strongest dis- 
inclination to give a grudging sup- 
port to an absent colonial governor 
struggling against overwhelming 
difficulties. It is felt that even 
criticism should be lenient. But 
there is a correlative duty on his 
part to observe perfect loyalty and 
frankness to the Government at 
home, and not to avail himself of 
any of the opportunities which an 
official on the spot possesses of forc- 
ing the hand of his superiors by 
presenting to them a state of cir- 
cumstances in which it is no longer 
possible to exercise a free judg- 
ment, and from which option is 
excluded. 

Of course there was nothing left 
but urgently to press the home 
Government for reinforcements. 
His own position was weakened 
by what had occurred ; but resig- 
nation of his office, in spite of 
appeals from home and in the 
colony, was out of the question. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent in 
the summer of 1879 to supersede 
Lord Chelmsford in the command 
of the army, and Frere, “for the 
time,” as High Commissioner, so 
far as the Transvaal, Natal, and 
other portions of the territory 
subject to him were concerned. 
This division of authority was not 
a move in the direction of union 
and confederation, but rather 
of separation and disintegration, 
and seems to us to point a con- 
venient opportunity for Sir Bartle 
Frere to resign. He decided, how- 


ever, to remain, and his relations 
with Sir Garnet do not appear to 
have been very satisfactory, nor 
even with the Home Government, 
which was desirous of transferring 
to Sir Garnet part of the emolu- 
ments of Frere’s office. In the 
following year Sir Garnet was suc- 
ceeded in his portion of the High 
Commissionership by Sir George 
Colley. 

It is interesting to note that 
Frere never wavered as to the 
soundness of his policy. In Sep- 
tember 1879 we find him writing 
that the more the facts were con- 
sidered, the more clearly it would 
appear that the war was inevitable 
and righteous, the only way of pre- 
venting bloody Zulu inroads into 
British territory, and a simulta- 
neous Boer rebellion in the Trans- 
vaal; and that an overwhelming 
majority of the colonists, of what- 
ever race or origin, declared that 
he had gained their warmest ap- 
probation. 

There does not seem to be any 
proof that the war was necessary 
to prevent Zulu inroads ; while the 
Boer rebellion broke out in spite 
of it, and terminated, after a series 
of events most disastrous to British 
reputation, in their regaining inde- 
pendence. It is not the least to 
the discredit of Sir Bartle Frere 
that the actual course of events 
was entirely excluded from his 
contemplation. But a statesman 
more experienced than an ex- 
Indian official in the mode in 
which English party warfare is 
conducted, and less habituated to 
decide on his course from purely 
local considerations, might possibly 
have appreciated that the state 
of affairs in England, as well as 
political complications in Europe 
and Asia, rendered a South African 
war most imprudent at that par- 
ticular moment, even in the in- 
terests of the colonists themselves, 
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For no sooner was it undertaken, 
with its first-fruits of failure, than 
the whole force of the Opposition 
at home, exasperated by its ex- 
clusion from office, and by the 
growing authority and reputation 
of Lord Beaconsfield, spent itself 
in a chorus of condemnation. No 
moderation was observed. Not 
merely was the war denounced as 
wrongful and unnecessary, and its 
disasters imputed to gross in- 
efficiency, but sympathy with the 
Boers was loudly proclaimed, and a 
demand put forward in the name 
of sound Liberal policy and justice 
that the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal should be reversed. 

Mr Gladstone sounded no note 
of opposition to that annexation 
when it was first proclaimed. The 
leading Boers had themselves ac- 
quiesced in its necessity, and en- 
couraged and consented to it— 
urged thereto by their Zulu and 
financial difficulties. But no sooner 
did South African difficulties pro- 
vide an opportunity for making 
party capital than Mr Gladstone 
discovered it to have resulted 
from “the invasion of a free 
people.” The Transvaal was de- 
scribed as a country where we 
had insanely placed ourselves in 
the strange predicament of the 
free subjects of a monarchy going 
to coerce the free subjects of a re- 
public, and to compel them to 
accept a citizenship which they 
decline and refuse. The Boers 
took up their cue, and begged that 
“the injustice done to the Trans- 
vaal might find redress.” When 
the Mid-Lothian orator came into 
office he very soon discovered that 
it was easier to kindle a flame 
than to quench a fire. His Oolo- 
nial Secretary, Lord Kimberley, 
might announce at his leisure, and 
after Cabinet consideration, that 
“the sovereignty of the Queen 
over the Transvaal could not be 
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relinquished ; that he hoped for 
the speedy accomplishment of 
confederation, which would enable 
free institutions to be given to the 
Transvaal and Natal as already 
proposed.” But the Boers had 
been encouraged to very different 
views, and being dissatisfied with 
the results of the annexation to 
which they had consented, moved 
heaven and earth to repeal it. 
They sent their emissaries to Cape 
Town to hinder confederation, and 
rekindle animosity between Dutch 
and English, The Aborigines 
Protection Society was started in 
London, which interfered between 
natives and whites in South Af- 
rica with the confidence of igno- 
rance and partisanship. A Basuto 
war was stirred up, in which the 
Government at home evaded re- 
sponsibility, while Radical Mem- 
bers of Parliament were said to be 
encouraging Boer leaders and the 
Cape Town opposition. Even as 
regards the Zulus themselves, our 
recent opponents in a sanguinary 
war, Mr Gladstone had shown his 
hostility to his countrymen and 
colonists (who had no votes to 
give him) by speaking of that war 
as ‘the record of ten thousand 
Zulus slain for no other offence 
than their attempt to defend 
against your artillery with their 
naked bodies their hearths and 
homes, their wives and families.” 
An influential memorial was pre- 
sented to the same statesman as 
Prime Minister, to the effect that 
the recall of Sir Bartle Frere would 
conduce to the unity of the party 
and redeem their pledges to con- 
stituents, It certainly seems a 
very extraordinary thing that 
Frere should have persisted in re- 
taining his office under such cir- 
cumstances, and in waiting till he 
was formally recalled in August 
1880, on the ground of divergence 
between his views and those of the 
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new Government at home, and 
that no prospect remained of his 
being able to forward the policy of 
confederation. The Cape Parlia- 
ment, it seems, had recently re- 
fused to take even the prelimi- 
nary step of a conference with a 
view to that policy, and accordingly 
Lord Carnarvon’s project was in- 
definitely postponed. Frere ac- 
cordingly quitted South Africa, 
and had at least the satisfaction 
of carrying with him the cordial 
approbation and gratitude of all 
the European colonists. 

It cannot be denied that his 
career ended in failure. The 
policy of confederation which he 
was specially appointed to promote 
was eliminated from the field of 
practical politics. The Boers were 
on the eve of cancelling the Trans- 
vaal annexation. The affairs of 
the Cape were in confusion, and 
he himself was overwhelmed by 
the sequence of events which had 
been ushered in by a war which he 
had undertaken without authority 
from home. It was a“terrible re- 
tribution for the one blunder of 
his life, and it ought to be remem- 
bered in his favour that he was a 
man of unblemished integrity, 
who had vindicated during a long 
career a character for courage and 
capacity. He was a man of high 
aims and unyielding will, keen to 
maintain the imperial authority, 
and to enforce justice as between 
races. Anglo-Indians at all events 
have no reason to doubt but that 
in his view the dominant race had 
its rights and privileges as well as 
its responsibilities. 

After Sir Bartle Frere left the 
Cape, events quickly developed 
themselves. Their origin may be 
traced to the invasion of Zululand 
and the contemporaneous dissatis- 
faction occasioned to the Boers by 
their own cession of their territory 
in expectation of favours which 


they never obtained. For Boer 
grievances Frere was not respon- 
sible, nor for the consequences of 
the policy pursued towards the 
Transvaal and Zululand after Sir 
Garnet Wolseley arrived to super- 
sede him in July 1879. The Boer 
leaders began to prepare for armed 
rebellion before Frere’s recall. Sir 
George Colley, on his arrival, de- 
clined to see them, and treated 
their projected resistance as a 
matter of small importance. On 
the 16th December 1880, they 
issued a proclamation declaring 
the re-establishment of their re- 
public. Hostilities ensued, the 
insurrection drawing its forces 
from the Orange Free State and 
elsewhere, as well as from the 
Transvaal. Sir George Oolley 
entered upon the campaign with 
forces so inadequate that the 
British troops were repulsed on 
three separate occasions, on the last 
of which—viz., at Majuba Hill— 
he lost his life, and a complete 
surrender was made by the Crown 
to successful rebels of British ter- 
ritory and British good faith. 
Frere always believed the out- 
break in the Transvaal to be of 
Irish origin. He had found the real 
wirepullers of the Boer Committee 
to be foreigners of various nation- 
alities, together with an Irishman of 
the name of Aylward, an ex-Fenian 
who had been pardoned for turning 
Queen’s evidence against the mur- 
derers of the Manchester police- 
man, and was now an acknow- 
ledged leader of the Boers. Money 
to stir up the insurrection came in 
from the Irish rebel societies, ac- 
cording to Le Caron’s evidence 
before the Parnell Commission. 
The Transvaal was one of the 
points of attack, says Mr Martin- 
eau, of the anarchical plots which 
had their headquarters in Ireland 
and America. The foes of Eng- 
land, those of her own household, 
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no doubt looked on with exulta- 
tion while British Commissioners 
yielded to the demands of the 
Boers, without even securing sat- 
isfaction from those who had 
murdered their countrymen or 
otherwise violated the usages of 
war. The Transvaal was given 
back, in spite of repeated pledges 
by the British Crown that it 
should be retained, on the faith 
of which hundreds of Europeans 
had settled in the country and 
staked their all, and 700,000 na- 
tives relied for protection. The 
pledge had been given, it is said, 
by three Secretaries of State, 
three High Commissioners, and 
two Houses of Commons. ‘“ Thank 
God,” said a loyal native, “ my 
children are Afrikanders, and need 
not be ashamed of their country !” 

These transactions, as well as 
the desertion of Gordon, when he 
was “hemmed in but not sur- 
rounded” at Khartoum, form a 
melancholy page of English his- 
tory, and must for ever brand 
with disgrace the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment of 1880-85. Their leader 
had the satisfaction of pointing to 
speeches in which, long after the 
event, and at a favourable moment 
for party purposes, he had de- 
nounced the acquisition of the 
Transvaal as valueless and dis- 
honourable. But that sentiment, 
even if justified, did not excuse 
the subsequent surrender, regard- 
less of all the engagements and 
liabilities which had grown up 
during its retention. Accordingly, 
the phrase that “it was a question 
of saving the country from sheer 
bloodguiltiness” was invented to 
cover the disgrace of the whole 
transaction, and closed a chapter 
in our history in which Great 
Britain was found treating with 
armed rebels to its authority on 
terms of almost unconditional sur- 
render to them. The only excuse 
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put forward over and above the 
escape from “bloodguiltiness” was 
that we thereby redressed the 
wrong of the original annexation. 
It was considered to be no objec- 
tion that we at the same time wil- 
fully violated all the engagements 
which that temporary annexation 
had involved, and abandoned num- 
bers of innocent people who had 
trusted to our pledges. 

It was an unfortunate thing for 
Sir Bartle Frere’s reputation, and 
we cannot help feeling extremely 
sorry for him, that he should have 
been mixed up in such a respon- 
sible manner with a tangle of 
events so deplorable and humiliat- 
ing. His past history did not 
deserve it. Amongst the great 
heroes of the Indian Mutiny he 
deservedly holds a foremost place. 
He exhibited, during the whole of 
that arduous time, courage, capa- 
city, and resource in no ordinary 
degree. While danger was at its 
thickest, and difficulties seemed to 
be overwhelming, he, like so many 
of our countrymen, so far from 
showing the least tendency to 
shrink, was prompt and forward 
to meet them, recognising that the 
only policy was to dare all, and 
that by daring all we should win 
all. No other spirit than that 
could have coped successfully with 
the appalling dimensions of that 
struggle on the part of a small 
island to retain empire over a huge 
continent separated by a distance 
of thousands of miles, Even after 
the suppression of actual military 
operations, the rude shake which 
our power had received, the new 
light which had burst on the minds 
both of conquerors and conquered 
as to the difficulty of a handful of 
whites holding down two hundred 
millions of people capable of pro- 
ducing competent soldiers, might 
well have inspired misgivings as to 
the possibility of reorganising such 
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an empire on a durable basis. All 
that is known of Sir Bartle Frere 
is to the effect that he was one of 
those whose minds never misgave 
them for an instant, during or 
after the crisis. ‘ Forward” was 
the word which characterised both 
the man and his policy, whether 
the overwhelming dangers in front 
of him were military or political. 
Such is the stuff of which real 
heroes are made. Sir Bartle Frere 
was one of those men who never 
despair of the republic, for they 
are constitutionally incapable of 
doing so; whose conviction that 
the sure and certain method of 
grappling with difficulty is to 
spring forward to meet it is 
so deep-seated, that they ignore 
the restraints of calculation ; 
whose faith in the imperial 
destiny of their country never 
deserts them for a moment. Much 
may be said in favour of his 
policy of giving battle promptly 
to Cetewayo; and the disaster of 
Isandhlwana is not decisive against 
it, especially as the battle of Ulundi 
in a few months entirely retrieved 
that disaster and reduced the Zulus 
to subjection. The objections to 
it in our minds are, that it was 
unauthorised and even contrary to 
orders, and offended against pru- 
dential considerations on a wider 
scale than the immediate difficulty 
in hand. Sir Bartle Frere had the 
misfortune at the most critical and 
decisive moment of his life to be 
placed in the uncongenial position 
of being in duty bound to forego de- 
cisive measures which he believed 
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to be indispensable, in deference 
to higher exigencies which he im- 
perfectly appreciated. The obli- 
gation to go forward was, from his 
point of view, imperative, and he 
could not bring himself to believe 
that others would fail to share 
that view. The disaster which 
ensued was magnified for party 
purposes, till, in the furious ex- 
aggeration of contemporary pas- 
sion, he was denounced as the de- 
stroyer of Dutch freedom, the san- 
guinary exterminator of Zulus, 
the reckless partisan of a foolish 
and dangerous: policy. The effect 
of Mr Martineau’s biography is 
to restore him to the position 
which he occupied before the Zulu 
troubles,—that of a man who had 
rendered signal services to India 
for more than a generation, who 
had displayed during momentous 
events qualities which justified 
Lord Carnarvon in singling him 
out as the statesman best fitted to 
forward a great scheme of Imperial 
confederation, who continued to 
display similar qualities during 
his colonial administration, but 
fell a victim to one error of judg- 
ment which at once plunged him 
into the abyss of English party 
passions stimulated to a white- 
heat by the progress of a general 
election. While we recognise the 
error, we feel that the measure 
dealt out to him was hard beyond 
all fit proportion, and we welcome 
this vindication of his career as 
that of a man who deserved well 
of his country, and of whom Eng- 
land may be proud. 
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A FOREIGNER. 


CHAPTER XV.—GERMAN PRONOUNS, 


Baron Leo Wotrssere, first 
cousin to that same Poldi Wolfs- 
berg upon whom Riki Giffingen 
had fixed her affections, though 
serving in the same hussar regi- 
ment, where the latter occupied the 
post of adjutant, was quartered at 
one of the outlying stations, which 
he left but rarely in order to come 
in to the town. The striking re- 
semblance between the two cousins 
(their fathers had been brothers and 
their mothers twin sisters), which 
had given rise to numerous mistakes 
as to the identity of each, was not, 
however, borne out by any corres- 
ponding analogy of disposition ; and 
although both had been christened 
by the name of Leopold after their 
common grandfather, their dissimi- 
larities of character seemed to be 
emphasised and described by the 
manner in which each name had 
been curtailed for its owner. Thus 
the more sober and dignified appel- 
lation of Leo suited the one cousin, 
as well as the playful designation 
of Poldi was adapted to the other ; 
for Leo, the elder of the two by 
some five years, was as silent as his 
cousin was talkative, and as grave 
as Poldi was gay. Of a naturally 
serious and thoughtful disposition, 
these qualities had been yet further 
accentuated by an early disappoint- 
ment which had the effect of caus- 
ing him to forswear matrimony, and 
to apply for admittance into the 
Order of Teutonic Knights, whose 
members enjoy certain rights and 
privileges on condition of remain- 
ing single. It was not his custom 
to frequent public entertainments 
of any sort, nor was he in any sense 
what is understood by the designa- 
tion of “a lady’s man,” but having 





on the present occasion been obliged 
to come up to Salzburg for a few 
days, upon some business connected 
with his admittance into the Teu- 
tonic Order, he had not been able 
to absent himself from the Arch- 
duke’s garden-party, which hap- 
pened to take place just at this time. 

Leo Wolfsberg had not danced 
for long—not since Melitta’s death, 
and that was now full seven years 
ago. It was a completely under- 
stood thing amongst all his friends 
and acquaintances that he would 
never more take part in such friv- 
olous amusements, and that when- 
ever he by chance put in an appear- 
ance at a ball or party, he did so 
merely in the character of a simple 
looker-on, who was no more to be 
counted upon as a dancer than the 
three bald-headed old gentlemen 
who were playing whist just now 
with Mr Dalrymple in the card- 
room. 

Leo Wolfsberg had been experi- 
encing a sort of mild chastened 
sense of gratification from the con- 
templation of the frivolous scene in 
front of him. It was pleasant to 
lean here in the doorway and watch 
the revolving mazes of those foolish 
creatures who had no other thought 
but the enjoyment of the present 
moment: he felt his own youth 
to be a thing that lay so far, far 
behind him, hidden away behind 
a heavy black pall which he had 
neither the power nor the will to 
push aside—so at least he had 
thought but a few minutes ago; 
and now all at once here he was 
startled out of all his self-com- 
posure by a curious accident—some- 
thing utterly unforeseen and un- 
precedented, which threatened ab- 
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ruptly to overthrow all his pain- 
fully acquired philosophy. 

A young girl, unknown to him 
even by name, was standing before 
him and holding out a knot of blue 
ribbon for his acceptance. She 
was very slight and pale, and, except 
for the bunch of purple crocuses 
stuck in her waistband, was dressed 
all in white. 

“ Willst Du mit mir tanzen?” 
she said to him, pronouncing the 
words with a strange foreign accent 
but in a clear childish voice, which 
sent a curious thrill through his 
veins. It was long since any 
female voice so young and so fresh 
had addressed him with the fam- 
iliar Du (“thou”), which is the 
privilege of relationship or legiti- 
mate affection ; for Leo Wolfsberg 
had no sister, and since Melitta’s 
death there was no other young 
woman who had the right to address 
him in this way. 

As Phemie made this extraordin- 
ary, though nevertheless not wholly 
unnatural, error of mistaking one 
cousin for the other, and then fol- 
lowing up her first blunder by the 
substitution of the personal pronoun 
second person singular, instead of 
the third person plural, there was 
an ill-suppressed titter of amuse- 
ment from all bystanders. Gentle- 
men turned aside to conceal their 
broad grins; ladies held up their 
fans before their faces for the same 
purpose ; while some of the young 
girls laughed openly and undis- 
guisedly. 

Leo Wolfsberg alone betrayed no 
sign of surprise or amusement, but 
taking the proffered knot of ribbon 
with a low bow, replied with per- 
fect gravity— 

“Ks wird mir eine grosse Ehre 
sein, mein Frdéulein” —*It will be a 
great honour to me, my Fraulein.” 

At sound of his voice Phemie 
started slightly, and a look of be- 
wilderment came into her face. A 
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vague sense of something being 
wrong began to shoot through her 
mind, for Leo’s voice was fuller and 
deeper than that of his cousin Poldi. 
She had no time, however, to pur- 
sue her reflections, for Baron Wolfs- 
berg had rapidly unbuckled his 
sword, which in his character of 
non-dancer he had not previously 
laid aside, and passing his arm 
round Phemie’s waist, had launched 
with her into the whirling vortex. 

Leo Wolfsberg’s dancing was not 
to be compared to that of his cousin ; 
he had not studied it as a fine art, 
nor improved it by years of steady 
practice: but every Austrian is a 
born dancer, and as he now swept 
round the spacious ball-room with 
Phemie on his arm, he felt himself 
grow young again, with a strange 
dreamlike sensation that he had 
never thought again to experience. 

They danced twice round the 
room, and then, instead of leading 
back his partner to her former place 
in the cotillon circle, he offered her 
his arm and conducted her to a little 
adjoining room where tea and other 
refreshments were being served. 

‘May I serve you with an ice or 
a cup of tea?” he now said to her 
in tolerably correct English, but with 
a strong German accent. 

She looked up at him in com- 
plete bewilderment, still failing to 
grasp the exact meaning of the 
situation. 

“You speak English ?” she stam- 
mered. “But I thought you said 
yourself that day at the Obersee 
that you didn’t know the) lan- 

age.” 

“That was my cousin Poldi, pro- 
bably,” he replied, very gently. 
“We are very much alike, and are 
often mistaken by strangers.” 

“Then you are not he?” cried 
Phemie, somewhat illogically, while 
a burning blush mounted to her 
brow. “Ah! now I understand 
why you look so different. But 
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what have I done! I have made a 
terrible mistake ! ” 

“There is nothing so very terrible 
about it that I can see,” he returned, 
smiling a little at her evident dis- 
tress. ‘You have only a bad 
dancer got instead of a good one, 
that is all.” 

“But I don’t even know you!” 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
together with a tragic gesture. 

“ My name is Leopold Wolfsberg, 
at your service, Ober-lieutenant in 
the Hussars, and first cousin 
to Poldi, whom you already know,” 
he said, accompanying his introduc- 
tion with a low ceremonious bow, but 
with a slight humorous twinkle in 
his grey-blue eyes, which, now that 
Phemie looked at them attentively, 
she discovered to be a shade darker 
than those of his cousin. ‘There 
now, it all is right, is it not? and I 
am no longer a stranger to you.” 

Still Phemie looked distressed. 

“You are very good not to 
mind,” she said, confusedly ; “ but 
I cannot help feeling as if I had 
done something terribly wrong. I 
could see it in the faces of the 
people who were standing near. 
Why did they all begin to laugh 
when I gave you the cockade?” 

Leo smiled again slightly, as if 
with a pleasant recollection, but 
there was now some little confusion 
in his own manner as he hastily 
replied: “Oh, you must not that 
mind. People are very foolish, and 
will laugh for no real cause. Of 
course it was not to expect that 
you would speak the German like 
a native, just as I myself assuredly 
make mistakes in the English.” 

“T learned German at school,” 
said Phemie, rather dolefully, “and 
I got the second prize for German 
recital last term; but what is the 
use of it all if it has only served to 
make me ridiculous ?” 

“You can never be ridiculous!” 
said Leo, with some warmth. 
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‘“‘ But what was there wrong about 
my phrase?” persisted Phemie. 
“Will you not tell me my mis- 
take?” 

Before answering, the young man 
bent down very low over the chair 
where she was sitting. 

“ Repeat it again,” he said, almost 
in a whisper. ‘“ Repeat the phrase 
you to me said just now.” 

“ Willst Du mit mir tanzen?” 
said Phemie, slowly and distinctly, 
like a child repeating a lesson. 

“And you know what that 
means ?” 

“Of course. It means, ‘ Will 
you dance with me?’ But I cannot 
see anything funny about that.” 

‘** Neither can I,” said Leo dream- 
ily, more to himself than to her. 

“Then why did the people 
laugh ?” 

“Why did they laugh? You want 
me to tell you that?” 

“Yes, please do,” said Phemie, 
earnestly ; “for you see, if I am not 
told of my mistakes, I shall never 
be able to correct them, and I shall 
go on saying ‘ Willst Du mit mir 
tanzen ?’ to every one I meet.” 

“Of course you must not do 
that!” exclaimed Leo, with great 
decision, while something like a 
frown passed over his brow. “ You 
must never say that again to any 
one—else You see,” he went 
on, seating himself on a vacant 
chair by Phemie’s side, “our Ger- 
man language is not like your Eng- 
lish one. With you it is all one if 
you speak to the Emperor or to 
your own brother — you will say 
‘you’ to both of them, will you 
not?” 

“Certainly,” acquiesced Phemie. 
“What else should we say but 
‘ you ? ? ” 

“But with us that is different: 
we use the third person plural Sie 
for addressing those ones that are 
above us in rank, or to whom we 
are not related.” 
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“Then Du does not mean ex- 
actly the same as our English 
‘you’?” 

“Not quite. Our Du resembles 
the English ‘thou,’ and it is cus- 
tomary to employ it only towards 
those who are our relations or very 
intimate friends.” 

“T think I understand,” said 
Phemie. “Then of course it is 
wrong for a lady to say Du to a 
gentleman ?” 

“Not always. She can say Du 
to him if he is her father, or her 
brother—or—or * 

“Or what?” 

“Or her bridegroom —for in- 
stance,” said Leo, very low and 
with a little hesitation. 

“ Ah!” said Phemie, with a short 
quick catching of the breath, while 
a bright flush of colour mounted to 
her cheek. ‘ Now I see how ter- 
tibly stupid I have been; and I 
said it twice over, which makes 
it ever so much worse. But that 
is all your fault,” she continued, 
almost angrily. ‘‘ Why did you 
make me repeat it again if you 
knew it to be wrong all the time? 
That was not fair—you know it 
wasn’t.” 

It was now Leo’s turn to colour 
slightly. 

“Forgive me,” he said, very 
earnestly. “I would not have 
done it if I had thought it would 
have been so—so—unpleasant to 
you. And we are quite alone, you 
see, and there is no one to hear it: 
you may say Du to me a dozen 
times over, and there will no one 
be to laugh at you.” 

“No, thank you,” said Phemie, 
turning away her head to avoid 
the direct gaze of his eyes, that 
were troubling her strangely. ‘I 





have made quite enough mistakes 
for to-day—more than sufficient.” 

At this moment the music came 
to an end, and there was a general 
rush in the direction of the tea- 
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room. The young people came 
trooping in arm-in-arm, and pres- 
ently the room was filled with the 
sound of laughter and of chattering 
voices, Leo Wolfsberg had risen 
in order to fetch a glass of lemon- 
ade for his partner, while Phemie, 
shrinking back a little within a win- 
dow embrasure, was partly shrouded 
from view, and remained for some 
little time unnoticed. Presently, 
however, Riki Giffingen, moving 
about restlessly in the abortive 
hope of luring away Poldi Wolfs- 
berg from the side of Princess 
Regenbach, to whom he had been 
paying assiduous court for the last 
half-hour, caught sight of Phemie’s 
white dress peeping out from be- 
hind the blue-and-white curtain 
draping the window-niche. 

“So here you are!” she ex- 
claimed, accosting Phemie with 
loud and rather forced gaiety. 
“We have been looking for you 
everywhere, and couldn’t at all 
imagine where you had hidden 
yourself away. And what have 
you done with Baron Leo Wolfs- 
berg, now that you have accom- 
plished the unheard-of miracle of 
making him forget all his vows 
of allegiance to his fair cousin 
Melitta?” 

“His vows of allegiance?” said 
Phemie, uncomprehending. ‘Is he 
bound by vows? And how has he 
broken them ?” 

“You dear little innocent thing!” 
exclaimed Riki, playfully. ‘You 
are*positively bewitching with your 
childlike simplicity. Why, don’t 
you know that Leo Wolfsberg never 
dances? He has not danced a step 
since he lost his bride, Melitta 
Kronenfels, who died exactly a 
week before the day that was to 
have been their wedding, and that 
is now seven years ago. Since that 
time he has been more like a her- 
mit than a cavalry officer—avoiding 
all society, and never by any chance 
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going to a ball or party, and now 
still more than ever, since he has 
made up his mind to join the Deut- 
scher Ritter Orden. He only came 
here to-day because he could not 
well absent himself from the Arch- 
duke’s party; but you can see in 
his face that he feels like a fish 
out of the water, and that he ut- 
terly despises such frivolous amuse- 
ments. Why, I should as soon 
have thought of asking the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg to dance with 
me as Leo Wolfsberg!” 

Phemie, though not understand- 
ing what was meant by the Deut- 
scher Ritter Orden, had experienced 
a curious and wholly inexplicable 
sensation of disappointment on 
hearing these details. 

“T mistook him for his cousin,” 
she said, rather blankly. ‘I know 
it was very stupid of me; but I 
am so shortsighted, and they are 
really very much alike at first sight, 
you know, and then no one had 
ever told me that there were two 
Barons Wolfsberg, and the other 
one—the one I knew first, I mean 
—danced with me several times, 
so how could I tell the differ- 
ence?” 

“The other one!” said Riki, 
with a touch of involuntary bitter- 
ness; “yes, the other one dances, 
of course, with any one and every 
one, and he would never be likely 
to wear the willow as Leo is doing 
for any Melitta dead or alive.” 

She bit her lip, and turned away 
to conceal the tears that had start- 
ed unbidden to her eyes; but 
Phemie had seen them, and looked 
at the other girl with a sort of 
puzzled compassion, sympathising 
with the evident emotion she saw 
without understanding its cause. 
After what she had seen, or 
thought to have seen, at the museum 
that day, Phemie had imagined 
that no further doubt could be 
entertained as to the tender rela- 
VOL. CLVII.—NO. DCCCCLIII. 
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tions existing between Riki Giffin- 
gen and Poldi Wolfsberg, and of 
course she could not know that 
the Archducal party to which Gold 
Riki had been looking forward 
with tender impatience, as destined 
to cancel the last barrier existing 
between herself and her lover, had 
turned out to be a woful disap- 
pointment; for when Riki, be- 
comingly attired in the pale-blue 
foulard costume whose colour set 
off her bright auburn hair to the 
fullest advantage, and with an airy 
little construction of forget-me-nots 
and blush roses stuck at the back 
of her aristocratic little head, had 
entered the Klesheim gardens that 
afternoon, she had been chilled 
and surprised by her lover’s be- 
haviour. He had greeted her 
hastily and with some appearance 
of embarrassment, and had then 
moved off in another direction, as 
though to preclude the possibility 
of any private conversation be- 
tween them; and then throughout 
the thunderstorm he had sat beside 
Princess Regenbach, toying with 


- her flask of smelling-salts, and play- 


fully holding up her large lace-fan, 
in order, as he pretended, to screen 
her eyes from the vivid lightning- 
flashes. He had, it is true, danced 
with Riki once or twice during the 
first round-dances, but it had not 
been until much later in the even- 
ing that she had had a chance of 
exchanging a few words in private 
with him, when he had happened 
to be her vis-d-vis in the quadrille. 

‘‘ T hear there is to be a cotillon,” 
she had said to him in a whisper ; 
“shall I keep it for you?” 

“‘ That would be scarcely prudent, 
I fear,” he had replied in the same 
low undertone. ‘‘We danced the 
last cotillon here together, ‘don’t 
you remember? and people are such 
gossips. I should be sorry to ex- 
pose you to their ill-natured re- 
marks.” 
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And then he had passed on, 


avoiding her eye, and leaving Riki 


with a great blank feeling of disap- 
pointment in her heart. 

Meanwhile the story of Phemie’s 
ridiculous mistake had been widely 
circulated throughout the company, 
with various joking comments and 
exaggerations. Slightly embellished, 
it had even reached the ear of his 
Imperial Highness, who had laughed 
heartily at the anecdote, and had 
graciously pronounced Phemie to 
be “eine gittliche kleine Gans” (a 
divine little goose). 

It needed no more than this 
Archducal verdict to exalt the 
hitherto insignificant English girl 
into the heroine of the evening. 
All at once people began to discover 
that her features were wonderfully 
delicate and refined, and that what 
had previously appeared to them as 
awkward gaucherie and want of chic 
was in reality but the exquisite 
skrinking grace of early youth. 
Every one was anxious to be intro- 
duced to her, and when the last 
breathless galop that was to close 
the entertainment struck up, Phemie 
was positively besieged by applica- 
tions for the favour of a tour, which 
were sometimes accompanied by 
covert allusions to her previous 
blunder. . 

Poldi Wolfsberg had also drawn 
near in order playfully to challenge 
his cousin to yield up the blue satin 
favour, which, as he declared, be- 
longed to himself by right, since it 
had only been given to Leo under a 
misapprehension of identity; but 
the elder cousin had shaken his 
head, and, with rather more gravity 
than the occasion seemed to war- 
rant, had defended his legitimate 
rights. 

“You are positively insatiable, 
Poldi,” he had said, reprovingly, 
pointing to his cousin’s uniform-coat 
resplendent with bows of all colours, 
red, yellow, and blue. “Are you 
not already decorated more than 


sufficiently without seeking to take 
mine away? The blue cockade be- 
longs to me, and no living man shall 
deprive me of my rights.” 

“Very well,” replied Poldi, with 
a slight shrug of the shoulders ; 
“keep your blue ribbon, if you set 
such store upon it, but at least I 
claim my right to redeem the tour 
which should have been mine;” and 
turning to Phemie, he said to her, 
with playful audacity— 

“Willst Du mit mir tanzen?” 

Leo frowned and looked annoyed, 
but Phemie rose to her feet and ex- 
claimed impetuously in English— 

“No, I will not dance with Du, 
nor with Er, Ihr, Wir, or Sie, nor 
with any of you others who are 
making fun of me, but only with 
him. He is the only one who did 
not laugh at me because I am not 
able to speak your terrible lan- 
guage.” 

She checked herself, a little 
ashamed of her violence, but feeling 
nevertheless considerably relieved 
by the discharge of this cataract of 
pronouns which had escaped her 
unawares. Her eyes were shining 
as they only did in rare moments of 
excitement, and the bright flush of 
colour that had mounted to her 
cheek effectually redeemed her ap- 
pearance from any charge of in- 
sipidity. 

It was now Poldi’s turn to look 
annoyed ; but as Leo, gravely tri- 
umphant, led off Phemie again on 
his arm, a loud buzz of surprised 
admiration followed in their wake. 

“ Schau, schau—die kleine Eng- 
ldnderin is not as stupid as she 
looks, after all,” one dowager was 
saying to another, in semi-aggrieved 
astonishment, for the incident had 
somewhat disturbed all her precon- 
ceived notions on the subject of 
British torpor and impassibility ; 
while some of the cavalry officers 
gave vent to their sentiments in 
the more forcible but somewhat 
equivocal vernacular of their class, 
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by pronouncing Phemie to be a 
* Blitz-Mddel” and a “‘ fescher Kerl” 
— delicately turned compliments 
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which, even had she heard them, 
would have conveyed but small 
meaning to her untutored. ear. 


CHAPTER XVI.—-THE WHITE MARBLE CROSS, 


Next day Phemie had a headache, 
which was only natural after the un- 
usual fatigue and emotions of the 
previous day. She did not feel 
inclined for society, and excused 
herself under the plea of fatigue 
when Resi and Rudi Giffingen 
appeared at the hotel about mid- 
day in order to invite her to join 
them in a drive to Glanegg, where 
several of their friends had arranged 
to spend the afternoon, accompanied 
by some officers on horseback. 

Chrissy, to whom the prospect of 
gaiety in any shape whatsoever was 
unmixed rapture, was only too de- 
lighted to take Phemie’s place in 
the proposed expedition, and, at- 
tired in the borrowed plumes of 
Phemie’s best straw hat and London 
jacket, suffered herself to be carried 
off by Resi and Rudi in high good- 
humour. 

Phemie spent most of that day 
upon the sofa. Towards four o’clock, 
however, when she had had enough 
of the sofa and of her thoughts, she 
came to the conclusion that a little 
fresh air would do her good, and 
therefore proposed to accompany 
her father when he announced his 
intention of walking out to Aigen 
in order to wash in the colours of a 
new sketch of the mountain-range 
as seen from this point. 

The little village church of Aigen, 
whose slender white spire may be 
seen from afar rising out of the 
surrounding green, lies at the foot 
of the Gaisberg, some two miles 
south of Salzburg. To the left a 
rural hostelry, with wooden tables 
and benches placed for the accom- 
modation of visitors beneath massive 
horse-chestnut trees ; to the right a 
handsome castle belonging to the 


Schwarzenberg family, with spacious 
pleasure-grounds, whose shady walks 
and cool green waters would seem 
to be as many exquisite gems stolen 
from the canvas of a Poussin ora 
Boucher; in the centre, between 
castle and hostelry, a square en- 
closure, formed by the cemetery 
walls, screening off the sanctuary 
from the profane outer world ; and 
in front a majestic panorama of 
grand old mountain-peaks, crowned 
here and there with a dazzling 
diadem of eternal snow. 

Mr Dalrymple took some little 
time before he could settle upon 
the exact point for bis sketch. It 
was rather difficult to hit upon a 
place whence the two peaks of the 
Walzman mountain would appear 
to the fullest advantage, combined 
with an appropriate foreground ; 
but after fidgeting about for some 
ten minutes, he contrived to find 
what he wanted, and established 
himself with his camp-stool and 
sketching umbrella on a piece of 
rising ground just above the little 
inn. 

“How long do you intend to 
sketch, papa?” asked Phemie, when 
she had seen her father thus satis- 
factorily installed, and pulling out 
her watch, which marked a quarter 
past five o’clock. 

* About an hour and a half, my 
dear,” he replied ; then added as an 
afterthought, ‘‘ But tell me if you 
should feel tired and would like to 
go home sooner.” 

Mr Dalrymple settled down to 
his sketch with a pleased sense of 
virtuous satisfaction at having thus 
conscientiously fulfilled his paternal 
duties. He was beginning to get 
accustomed—so he told himself— 
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to the idea of having a grown-up 
daughter under his charge, and felt 
as though he had performed prodi- 
gies of self-abnegation yesterday in 
playing six rubbers, or, as his part- 
ner would insist on calling them, 
“robers,” of a peculiarly aggravated 
species of whist, which in so far 
resembled the tragedy of “‘ Hamlet” 
with the chief character omitted, 
in that it was played without the 
assistance of trumps. 

Left to her own devices, Phemie 
now wandered down towards the 
church, and opening a little iron 
gate, penetrated into the. cemetery, 
where she strolled about for some 
little time admiring the profusion 
of flowers on certain graves, while 
there were others that lay neglected 
and weed-overgrown. One grave 
in particular struck her fancy—a 
white marble cross smothered in 
the embrace of a luxuriant rose- 
bush, whose branches were twined 
so tightly round the cross as to ren- 
der illegible the inscription which 
adorned its base. A month ago 
this bush had been burdened with 
a wealth of white roses, but now 
the flowers had vanished, leaving 
in their place a rich harvest of 
crimson hips which showed like 
blood - drops against the white 
marble. 

“Who was it that lay buried 
here?” mused Phemie, idly; and 
she stretched forth her arm to push 
aside one of the twining branches, 
in order to read the inscription 
which they were hiding. But the 
thorns caught hold of her wrist and 
fingers in a vicious grip, almost as 
though the rose-bush had resented 
the liberty she was taking with the 
grave which it had been put there 
to guard; and Phemie drew back 
her hand all scratched and bleeding, 
and made no further attempt to 
satisfy her curiosity on the subject. 

Leaving the cemetery by a second 
little gate which led out into the 
open fields at the farther end, 
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Phemie sat down on the stone steps 
to examine her wounded hand. It 
was smarting sharply at one place 
just below the thumb, and a large 
drop of blood, as vividly red as the 
berries upon yonder rose-bush, was 
trickling down over her wrist on to 
the light summer dress. It took 
several minutes to stanch the 
blood, and then Phemie discovered, 
by a dark-blue mark beneath the 
skin, that one of the thorns had 
entered the flesh and was sticking 
there. All her efforts to extract it 
with the assistance of her left hand 
having proved unavailing, Phemie 
had to content herself with bandag- 
ing up the injured hand as well as 
she could by means of her pocket- 
handkerchief. She did not again 
re-enter the churchyard, finding it 
pleasanter to remain here seated on 
the steps enjoying the sunset view, 
and with her novel to while away 
the time. 

The book which she had brought 
with her was a new Tauchnitz 
volume, and its pages were still 
uncut. Phemie had brought no 
paper-cutter with her, so perhaps 
that was the reason why she made 
no attempt to open the book, but 
suffered it to lie idly in her lap,— 
although, as a general rule, young 
lady novel-readers do not so easily 
let themselves be vanquished by 
such puny obstacles, and in default 
of an orthodox paper-knife, a slip 
of cardboard or even a common 
hair-pin has often proved a very 
efficient auxiliary in such cases. 
No such solution of the difficulty 
having, however, apparently oc- 
curred to Phemie, she resigned her- 
self to inaction and to her own 
thoughts, which maybe were quite 
as absorbing as the fates of the 
fictitious heroine inside the book, 
whose acquaintance she had not 
yet made. Was not the recollection 
of all that had taken place within 
the last twenty-four hours more 
interesting by far than any novel 
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that had ever been written? and 
was it her fault if her thoughts 
would revert persistently towards 
that incident in the cotillon when 
she had given the blue cockade to 
Leo Wolfsberg by mistake? It 
was only natural, of course, that 
she should go on musing on the 
extraordinary resemblance of the 
two cousins, and upon their yet 
more extraordinary dissemblance. 
“‘ How could she ever have mistaken 
Leo for Poldi?” she questioned her- 
self ; ‘for were they not as different 
as a diamond of pure water compared 
with a worthless piece of glass? 
Poldi would never wear the willow 
for any Melitta dead or alive as 
Leo is doing, Riki Giffingen had 
said ;” and unconsciously Phemie 
began to weave pictures in her fancy 
of this Melitta, of whom she knew 
nothing further than that she had 
been loved by Leo Wolfsberg, and 
had died a short week before their 
wedding-day. Had she been dark 
or fair? blue or black eyed? grave 
or gay? and had she not been very, 
very sorry to die, and to leave him 
all alone with his broken heart ? 
Her reflections were here cut 
short by a sharp twinge of pain, 
for the injured wrist was beginning 
to swell up at the place where the 
thorn had entered, and the skin 
was becoming dark and discoloured 
round the spot. Replacing the 
bandage, Phemie rose to her feet 
with the intention of going to seek 
her father. Perhaps he would be 
able to extract the thorn ; but when 
on the point of re-entering the ceme- 
tery she paused again on the thresh- 
old, for the sound of voices had 
struck on her ear, and peeping 
cautiously through the open gate, 
she saw that three persons—two 
gentlemen and a lady—were stand- 
ing before the self-same grave which 
had previously attracted her own 
attention. The lady, attired in a 
shapeless black garment and large 
poke-bonnet which concealed her 
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features, was holding a large mor- 
tuary wreath composed of white 
and purple asters in one hand, 
while with her disengaged right 
arm she was gesticulating wildly 
and pointing to the grave with an 
appearance of considerable excite- 
ment. Of the two gentlemen one 
was old and bent, and seemed to 
move with some difficulty, for he 
leant heavily upon the arm of his 
companion. And this companion, 
as Phemie recognised with a sudden 
quickening of her pulses, was no 
other than he with whom her 
thoughts had been busy just now 
—Leo Wolfsberg. 

The voices were now hushed, and 
the lady knelt down at the foot of 
the grave and prayed for some 
minutes in silence, her face buried 
in her pocket-handkerchief and her 
frame heaving with apparently con- 
vulsive sobbing, the two men mean- 
while standing by with uncovered 
heads. When the lady had again 
risen to her feet, with Leo’s assist- 
ance she fastened the wreath of 
asters on to the arms of the cross, 
and then they each in turn sprinkled 
holy water over the grave from out 
a little marble font which stood at 
the farther end. These ceremonies 
being accomplished, the trio now 
moved off in another direction, the 
old gentleman still leaning heavily 
upon Leo’s arm, while the lady 
continued to hold up a large white 
pocket-handkerchief to her eyes. 

Deeming herself now secure from 
observation, Phemie crept back into 
the cemetery and watched the re- 
ceding figures as they left the 
enclosure by the upper gate. There 
was a slight break in the wall at 
one place, and thus she was enabled 
to see that a hired carriage was 
waiting outside in the horse-chestnut 
alley. Towards this point the trio 
now bent their steps, and Leo as- 
sisted his two companions to re- 
enter the carriage. 

“He is going away without even 
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having looked at me!” thought 
Phemie with an inexplicable sinking 
of the heart, but in the next moment 
she ducked down behind the wall 
for fear of being seen even now. 
When she looked up again, Leo, 
still standing in the avenue, was 
just shutting the carriage - door. 
Then he raised the lady’s hand to 
his lips in token of farewell, and 
the carriage rolled off in the direc- 
tion of Salzburg, while, retracing 
his steps, the young man came back 
towards the cemetery, walking fast 
and decidedly, as if he had a par- 
ticular object in view. 

“Where is the gardener?” she 
heard him asking in loud per- 
emptory tones of some outsider. 
“Tell him to come here at once. 
I desire to speak to him about the 
disgraceful condition in which he 
leaves the graves intrusted to his 
charge.” 

Presently Baron Wolfsberg re- 
entered the cemetery, accompanied 
this time by the miscreant gardener, 
and Phemie had barely time to step 
aside behind a tombstone of red 
Untersberg marble, of sufficiently 
large dimensions to screen her from 
view, while every word of the con- 
versation which ensued was dis- 
tinctly audible. The gardener, who 
talked incessantly, was profuse in 
apologies and plausible explana- 
tions of how the Herr Baron had 
happened to stumble upon precisely 
the only single month in the year 
when the grave did not happen to 
be in spick-and-span order. In 
April the mound had been covered 
with a perfect carpet of purple 
violets, and in May there had been 
an equally fine show of forget-me- 
nots, he swore with tremendous 
oaths, while all throughout June 
and July the white rose-bush had 
been a perfect marvel of beauty, 
and people had come out from 
Salzburg on purpose to admire 
it. What a pity it was, to be 
sure, that the Herr Baron had 
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not thought.of coming out here a 
month ago! The grave would have 
been worth looking at then, to be 
sure, and a month hence he would 
have found it gorgeous with stocks 
and phlox. Just this very after- 
noon he had been intending to seek 
out the plants for the purpose— 
might his own grave be unadorned 
by leaf or flower if he were not 
speaking the truth! There was a 
good deal more of such ingenious 
argumentation, but it was evident 
from the tone of Leo’s voice in 
answering that he had not suffered 
himself to be convinced by its 
plausibility. 

‘“‘T shall come out here again this 
week before leaving Salzburg,” he 
had said in conclusion, “and woe 
to you if I do not find a very differ- 
ent state of things from today! All 
these dead plants must have dis- 
appeared, and the rose-bush have 
been pruned into shape.” 

The gardener now became even 
more diffusely eloquent on the sub- 
ject of all he proposed to do for the 
adornment of the grave, and drew 
dazzling pictures of what it would 
be like on the occasion of Leo’s next 
visit. 

“Maybe the Herr Baron would 
like to have a double row of French 
stocks, alternately red and white, 
planted here for a change?” went 
on the garrulous old man. To be 
sure, that particular shade of red 
stock was rather expensive, and by 
rights all his remaining plants had 
been promised elsewhere ; but per- 
haps it might be managed, never- 
theless, and if the Herr Baron 
would just take the trouble to step 
this way, he would let him see 
some specimens of that particular 
flower on the grave of the Schindler 
family. 

The resting-place of the Schind- 
lers happened to be at no very great 
distance from the red-marble slab 
behind which Phemie was stand- 
ing—spite of which, however, she 
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might even now have remained un- 
noticed had not a fluttering fold of 
her lilac muslin gown betrayed her, 
and, actuated by a feeling of curi- 
osity, Leo Wolfsberg peeped round 
the tombstone in order to see who 
was hiding there. 

“You here, mein Fraulein /” he 
exclaimed, in accents of profoundest 
astonishment, as Phemie, looking 
very rosy and confused, came out 
from her place of concealment. 

‘Papa is sketching up there, and 
so I came into the churchyard to 
look at the graves,” she explained, 
rather lamely, almost as though she 
had felt bound to excuse herself for 
being here at all. 

‘“‘How strange to meet you here, 
and just to-day of all days in the 
year!” said Leo, half to himself. 

“Why just to-day?” she not un- 
naturally asked. 

“ Because this is the anniversary 
of that day seven years ago when 
T lost the person I most dearly loved 
on earth.” 

“Your bride?” said Phemie, 
shyly, half afraid of pronouncing 
the word. 

“Yes, my bride. They have told 
you the story?” 

“Only her name, and that she 
died a week before your wedding- 
day. How very, very sad for you! 
No wonder that you do not care to 
dance any more.” 

This was the first time in her life 
that Phemie had found herself, so 
to say, face to face with a real ro- 
mantic sorrow—a lover who had 
lost his bride. What more was 
wanted to set on fire a youthful 
imagination and arouse feelings of 
tender compassion? And yet, if 
she had herself but known it, the 
tears of quick sympathy which rose 
unbidden to her eyes were not 
solely on behalf of the dead 
Melitta. 

But Leo had seen those tears, and 
it touched him deeply to think that 
this fair young English girl, who 
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but yesterday had been to him a 
stranger, should be so much affected 
by his own sorrow, which, curiously | 
enough, seemed just at this par- 
ticular moment to be further re- 
moved than usual, even though 
this happened precisely to be the 
anniversary of Melitta’s death, and 
they were standing in the ceme- 
tery which contained her mortal 
remains, 

“Thank you,” he said, very low, 
and impulsively he seized hold of 
Phemie’s hand and pressed it to his 
lips. 

“T’m rather thinking that the 
Herr Baron will not be wanting 
to look at any of those red French 
stocks, after all, to-day,” muttered 
to himself the old gardener, who 
had been standing a little apart, 
a discreet but shrewd observer of 
this scene. ‘“ And maybe we can 
afford to wait a little longer before 
putting this grave in order. There 
are plenty more pressing customers 
who cannot be put off. There is 
young Countess Berleburg, for in- 
stance, who has been a widow for 
scarcely nine months, and whose 
grief just at present must still be 
treated to tea-roses and arum lilies. 
Later on, in six months or so, ger- 
aniums and fuchsias will be suffi- 
cient solace for her bereavement, 
and in time we shall no doubt get 
down to the cheapest sort of pansy 
and marigold. And then there is 
Frau von Kindermann, who lost 
her new-born baby in March, and 
who makes my life a burden to me 
because I cannot manage to make 
snowdrops bloom on her darling’s 
grave throughout the summer: by 
this time next year she will have 
another baby to fill up her heart, 
and common daisies and grass will 
be considered quite good enough for 
this one. Such is the way of the 
world! Oh yes, I shall keep my 
red stocks for some more urgent 
case ; the Herr Baron is not likely 
to want them at present.” 












An involuntary cry of pain had 
escaped Phemie’s lips when Leo 
had seized hold of her hand, and 
now for the first time he saw that 
the hand was bound up, and that 
there were blood-stains upon the 
handkerchief. 

“You have hurt yourself?” he 
said, still holding the hand very 
gently between his own. “You 
have cut your fingers?” 

“Tt was the briers on yonder 
bush,” she explained, pointing to 
the grave. “I wanted to read the 
name on the pedestal, but my wrist 
was caught by the thorns.” 

*“‘ Melitta’s grave! Was it there 
you hurt yourself?” exclaimed the 
young man, relinquishing her hand 
with a sudden movement, almost as 
though he had been detected in 
some guilty action; but in the 
next moment he had taken hold of 
it again, and had drawn it within 
his arm. 

“Come with me,” he said; “I 
shall cut away the briers and show 
you the inscription.” 

Taking a large clasp-knife from 
his pocket, Leo proceeded to remove 
some of the long trailing branches 
that had wound themselves so tight- 
ly round the lifeless marble, flinging 
them aside to perish in the dust, 
until one by one the words of the 
following inscription were disclosed 
to view :— 


“ Here Zies 
THE HIGH-BORN DAMSEL 
MELITTA VON KRONENFELS, 
WHO DIED AUGUST 17TH, 1880, 


IN HER 19TH YEAR.” 


Underneath were these verses, cut in 
the marble socket which formed the 
base of the cross :— 
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CHAPTER XVII.—THE BROKEN GLASS. 
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*€ Melitta,! like the bee, whose name she 
bore, 
From every weed could cull a honeyed 
spoil ; 
Like it, unwearied, to increase her store 
She plied unceasing her domestic toil. 
Ah! fatal sweets, that greedy Death would 


taste, 
Cutting her thread of life ’mid beauty’s 
bloom ; 
As in the busy hive, laid ruthless, waste 
Its brimming cells, the motive of its 
doom.” 


Phemie secretly thought the 
verses rather poor stuff, but in- 
stantly checked the reflection as 
indelicate and ungenerous. “ Per- 
haps it is only because I do not 
know German well enough to ap- 
preciate them,” she told herself as 
she said aloud— 

“Who composed this epitaph?” 

“T did.” 

“Oh!” said Phemie, and then 
there was silence between them 
for nearly a minute, till Leo, per- 
haps guessing something of what 
was in her mind, said half apolo- 
getically— 

“IT was very young at the time 
of Melitta’s death—not yet twenty- 
two. No doubt the verses are very 
bad, and must appear very ridic- 
ulous to you.” 

“No, not ridiculous,” affirmed 
Phemie, with a guilty consciousness 
that he had not been wholly mis- 
taken in his surmises—‘ not ridic- 
ulous—but only—only P 

**Only what?” 

“Tt is not the verses,” said 
Phemie, playing rather nervously 
with a sprig of the rose-bush which 
she had picked up from the ground. 
“T mean that it doesn’t really 
matter whether the verses are good 
or bad, but only I think if I had 
a great sorrow like that I would 
rather not let other people see it.” 








1 Melitta, Greek for bee. 
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He paused for a moment before 
answering. 

‘‘Perhaps you are right. It is 
the fault of our nation to be 
too expansive. We Germans are 
rather apt to frame our hearts in 
neat little gold frames, and then 
we hang them up in public that 
the world may admire us—that is 
what you mean, is it not?” 

Then seeing that she made no 
answer, he continued— 

“You English are quite other, 
I know. You put a thick, thick 
veil over your heart, and shut up 
the opening with a lock and key, 
for fear any one should guess its 
existence.” 

Phemie could not help laughing 
at this definition, though inwardly 
marvelling at the young man’s in- 
tuition in thus interpreting her own 
somewhat confused thoughts. 

‘“‘T like the lock and key best,” 
she said, half jokingly. 

Leo shook his head. 

“Of course you do—that is be- 
cause you are English; but the 
lock also may be inconvenient 
sometimes, for you often hide away 
the key so carefully that you can- 
not again find it ; whereas no worse 
can happen to us than to see our 
own foolish verses, that would 
more fittingly have been placed in 
the paper - basket years ago, en- 
graved in marble and handed down 
to posterity. It is hard enough 
anyway,” he went on, with a mix- 
ture of humour and pathos; “and 
to look at them now by the broad 
daylight, and with the experience 
of after-years, does make my poor 
verses appear very feeble indeed, 
but at that time I thought differ- 
ently, and it only seemed natural 
to me to put my sorrow into poetry. 
Now, on the contrary, I should be 
grateful to those thorns for kindly 
veiling my poetic effusions. Yes, 
surely the rose-bush is right, and I 
shall tell the gardener that he need 
not cut away any more branches. 
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But now you must permit me to 
look at your hand,” he went on, 
as he drew her down beside him 
on to the stone ledge, which, run- 
ning round three sides of the 
grave, offered sufficient sitting ac- 
commodation to such persons as 
were not over-addicted to comfort. 

“T think there must be a thorn 
somewhere in the flesh,” said 
Phemie, abandoning her hand 
without further ado to the young 
man’s grasp, and accepting his as- 
sistance with the same grave sim- 
plicity with which it had been 
offered,—for she was far too un- 
versed in the wiles of coquetry to 
seek to enhance the value of the 
situation by any idle affectation of 
prudery. 

“So there is, a gigantic thorn, 
but we will remove him directly !” 
exclaimed Leo, bending his face 
very low over the wounded wrist, 
which showed a dark and discol- 
oured spot round the place where 
the thorn had entered ; then mak- 
ing use of Phemie’s silver brooch- 
pin as a chirurgical instrument, he 
performed the delicate operation 
with fingers light and deft as those 
of a woman. 

“ Does it hurt now?” he asked, 
still holding her wrist in his left 
hand, while with his right fore- 
finger he pointed carefully to the 
spot where the thorn had just been 
extracted. 

“ No, not at all. How cleverly 
you have taken it out! I can 
hardly believe now that the thorn 
was ever there, and yet a minute 
ago the pain was almost unbear- 
able.” 

‘“‘Yes, it is often so. When we 
have got a great pain, it seer:s to 
us at the time impossible that we 
should ever outlive it, and then all 
at once there comes a day when we 
turn round and ask ourselves where 
the pain has gone to?” 

These last words sounded slight- 
ly irrelevant ; at least Phemie did 
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not see their application to the 
present situation, so she attempted 
no reply. 

Leo went on, speaking more to 
himself than to her,— 

“Tt was so with me. When I 
lost Melitta to-day seven years ago, 
it seemed as though life was ter- 
minated ; as if the sun could never 
again shine, and as if the world 
must henceforth for me be shroud- 
ed in dark shadows : and now——” 

He broke off, almost in alarm at 
himself. What had he said? Had 
he been thinking aloud ? 

“And now ?” said Phemie, 
in a small stifled voice. She too 
was agitated without exactly know- 
ing why. 

He calmed himself by a strong 
effort. 

‘‘And now,” he said, speaking 
very slowly and steadily, “I have 
come to see that God is too good 
to condemn us to everlasting grief— 
that it is not His will that we should 
for ever sorrow for that which He 
chose to take away from us. My 
eyes are no more blind, and I can 
see that the sun for me still shines 
as for other men.” 

There was silence between them 
for over a minute after this, while 
the fast lengthening shadows began 
to creep around them. A little 
while ago the quiet churchyard had 
been full of dancing lights and rosy 
reflections, which, falling caprici- 
ously upon funeral urns and crosses, 
had here and there bestowed on the 
chilly marble or granite a transient 
flush which might have been likened 
to the glow of health on a living 
cheek. But now the sunset glory 
had departed; and the twilight, 
gradually taking possession of the 
scene with strict impartiality, was 
draping everything in a soft grey 
veil, which shrouded alike the 
tombstones of long dead and gone 
persons, as the figures of the couple 
sitting just now beside Melitta’s 
grave ; and in front of them the 
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grand old mountains, which through 
centuries had looked down upon so 
many different scenes of human 
joy and grief played out on this 
spot, were contemplating with the 
self-same impassible gaze those cold 
grey stones which marked the con- 
clusion of so many a troublesome 
riddle, as the faces of those two 
young living creatures who were as 
yet but half conscious of what was 
passing in their hearts. 

It was Phemie who first caused 
a diversion by drawing her hand 
softly out of his. She had all at 
once made the discovery that he 
had forgotten to release it from his 
grasp. But hardly had she done so 
than it struck her that the action 
might appear ungracious, and in 
her anxiety to mitigate any such im- 
pression she said, rather shyly— 

“Will you not tell me more about 
it? Ishould like to know what she 
—your bride was like.” 

“T can show you her picture,” 
said Leo, readily drawing out a 
small morocco case, shaped like a 
reliquary, which he wore attached 
to a gold chain beneath his uni- 
form-coat. Touching a spring, the 
covercle flew open, disclosing the 
somewhat faded ivory miniature 
portrait of a rather moon- faced 
young lady, with smooth shiny 
flaxen bands of hair, staring expres- 
sionless blue eyes, and a conven- 
tional simper on her lips—adorned, 
of course, by the regulation white 
muslin gown and pink rose-sprig 
which German brides so greatly 
affect. 

The glass which covered this 
work of art was shivered in the 
shape of a star as though from a 
heavy blow, and as Leo now held 
out the picture for Phemie’s con- 
sideration, some of the loose glass 
splinters detached themselves from 
the case and fell jingling on her 
lap. 

‘Take care,” he said, anxiously ; 
“the glass is broken, I see. You 
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must not hurt your finger again. I 
wonder how that has happened,” he 
continued, bending over the dam- 
aged picture. “‘Ah! now I recollect. 
That must have been when I fell 
with my horse in leaping that tall 
fence.” 

“You have had a fall to-day?” 
asked Phemie quickly, raising her 
eyes from the picture to his face. 

“No, not to-day; that was about 
a month ago, when we had our 
regimental manceuvres.” 

A month ago! Then for a whole 
month he had not looked at Melitta’s 
picture! thought Phemie, with a 
strange feeling of exultation in her 
heart. 

“ Now you have seen her por- 
trait,” said Leo, after a pause, ‘‘ you 
can guess how great was my sorrow 
to lose such an angel. Her face is 
lovely, is it not?” 

Out of politeness Phemie would 
have wished to be able to endorse 
this opinion, but either veracity or 
some more subtile reason would not 
let the words be spoken. 

“She looks very — very fresh 
—and very —healthy,” she said, 
somewhat lamely, groping about for 
a suitable epithet. “It seems im- 
possible to believe that she could 
have died so young. How did it 
happen? If it does not hurt you 
too much to speak of it, it would 
interest me very much to hear.” 

“There is not much to hear,” he 
replied. “ It was all very short and 
very sad. I had known Melitta all 
my life, and we had played together 
as children, for she was my own 
relation,—her mother first cousin 
to my own. It had long been ar- 
ranged between our mothers that 
we were to marry, and I was just 
twenty when our official betrothal 
was celebrated. Our marriage was 
only deferred till I should be ap- 
pointed lieutenant. This happened 
in May, and the wedding was fixed 
for August. I can recall it all still 
now as if it had been yesterday. I 
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arrived here on the Tuesday even- 
ing from Bohemia, where the regi- 
ment then was stationed. Melitta 
came to meet me with her usual 
sweet smile, but I noticed that her 
voice was not clear like always, and 
that she wore a little silk handker- 
chief round her neck. However, I 
thought but little of this, and we 
spent some very happy hours in 
looking at the wedding presents 
which had been bestowed on my 
bride. The richest gift was a new 
pianoforte sent by her godfather, 
for Melitta was very musically 
educated, and possessed a remark- 
ably sweet voice. After supper I 
begged her to try the pianoforte and 
to sing one of my favourite songs. 
She chose an air of Schubert's, 
‘Ich hort’ ein Bachlein rauschen ’— 
perhaps you know it?—but when 
she reached the high sol note her 
voice suddenly broke off, just like a 
cord that has snapped. ‘I fear I 
cannot finish the song, Leo,’ she 
said, looking at me with her soft 
blue eyes. ‘My throat hurts me a 
little since the morning: I must 
have caught cold yesterday when 
I stood in the storeroom helping 
mamma to arrange the jam-pots.’ 
Of course there was no more 
singing that evening, and the piano 
was shut—never again to be opened 
—though at the moment we none 
of us thought of taking alarm. But 
before the next evening she had 
strong fever, and the doctor told 
us that she had inflammation of the 
throat. On Thursday about noon 
she lost consciousness, and went to 
sleep on Friday morning, without 
again knowing her friends. She 
was laid in the earth on Sunday, 
the day that was to have been our 
wedding-day.” 

Leo paused again for a minute 
before continuing,— 

“Her poor parents were perfectly 
overwhelmed at the loss of their 
one only child. The father, who 
at that time held a high official 
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position at Salzburg, received a 
stroke which made it impossible 
for him to serve any more, and I 
spent the six weeks’ leave which 
had been granted for my wed- 
ding journey, sitting beside his 
sick-bed. He regained the power 
to walk after a time, but his 
memory has always been weak 
since then.” 

“Was that the old gentleman 
and lady I saw with you here just 
now?” asked Phemie, eagerly, for 
the first time interrupting his 
narrative. 

“You saw them? Yes, those 
were Melitta’s parents — Hofrath 
und Frau von Kronenfels. They 
have lived here at Salzburg ever 
since, in order to be near their 
daughter’s grave; and every year, 
if I can get permission, I come 
here to spend the anniversary of 
her death with them. They were 
both much grieved just now to 
find the tomb in such neglected 
condition.” 

“But if they live here them- 
selves, why do they not see that 
the grave is better cared for?” was 
Phemie’s not unnatural question. 

Leo frowned slightly as he 
answered, “The Hofrath, poor old 
man, is unable to walk so far; and 
the mother, she is a good woman, 
and assuredly means it well, but 
perhaps her grief hinders her from 
being quite just, and she thinks 
that the blame is mine not to have 
seen about this before.” 

“She must be an unreasonable 
woman,” said Phemie, with some 
warmth. “How could you pos- 
sibly look after the grave if you 
were living far away?” 

*‘ Perhaps I ought to have written 
about it,” said Leo, apologetically. 
‘*T had, it is true, asked my cousin 
Poldi to come out here from time 
to time, but I suppose he forgot it 
too. He leads such a gay life that 
such things as graves and ceme- 
teries are not much in his thoughts. 
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So it really is my own fault, after 
all. But this summer my thoughts 
have been so much occupied with 
the preparations for my novitiate 
that I did not think of this P 

‘“‘ Your novitiate?” asked Phemie, 
opening her eyes very wide, and 
with at least three points of interro- 
gation in her voice. 

“Yes, my novitiate to the Teu- 
tonic Order. I am going to be- 
come a German knight: you know 
what that means, do you not?” 

‘Not exactly,” replied Phemie, 
to whom the word had conveyed 
but a very vague impression, arous- 
ing, as it did, confused recollec- 
tions of Froissart’s Chronicles and 
the history of the Crusades. 

He then proceeded to explain to 
her that the Teutonic Order was an 
institution founded in the middle 
ages for the double purpose of de- 
fending the Saviour’s tomb against 
the infidels, and for tending the 
wounded and disabled warriors, 
and that, although having long 
since lost its original signification, 
the Order still existed as a sort of 
sinecure to which the sons only 
of noble families who could prove 
an unblemished descent of sixteen 
quarterings were qualified to aspire. 

The Order was governed by a 
strict code of rules, and its mem- 
bers were bound to comply with 
certain formalities in exchange for 
the privileges they enjoyed. There 
was a religious ceremony on the 
installation of each newly knighted 
member, and certain vows had to 
be pronounced. 

“What sort of vows?” asked 
Phemie, who had listened atten- 
tively to all these details. 

“To recount to you the cata- 
logue of all we swear to do and to 
leave undone would be endless,” 
he returned, somewhat evasively. 
“ And I fear that many of us pro- 
mise much more than we intend to 
keep; but we must promise to de- 
fend the faith against all enemies 
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of the Church, and to the Grand- 
master of the Order we take the 
oaths of obedience and—and also 
we take the vow of celibacy. When 
once we have sworn, we are not 
permitted to marry.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Phemie, with 
a little shiver, which perhaps was 
only caused by the change of tem- 
perature ; for the evenings at Salz- 
burg are apt to grow rather keen 
after the middle of August, and it 
is scarcely prudent to remain sit- 
ting after sunset in a damp ceme- 
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tery, or indeed in any other place 
in the open air. 

“You are cold?” asked Leo, 
anxiously, having noticed the 
movement, ‘and it is my fault for 
detaining you here at this damp 
spot. How stupid of me not to 
have thought of it before!” 

“Yes, I am rather cold, and it 
is late,” she returned, rising from 
her seat on the stone balustrade. 
‘**T wonder why papa has not come 
to fetch me yet. He must have 
quite done sketching by this time.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—CROSSING THE BRIDGE. 


Accompanied by Leo Wolfsberg, 
Phemie made her way back to the 
place where she had left her father 
sketching, but was surprised to 
find that he was no longer there. 
Had she perhaps mistaken the 
spot? she asked herself in some 
little bewilderment. But no, it 
had surely been here, just beside 
that big beech-tree, that he had 
placed his camp-stool: she remem- 
bered perfectly that he had put 
down his sketching-flask upon that 
large flat stone alongside. 

‘Papa! papa! where have you 
gone to?” she called aloud into 
the still evening air, but answer 
there came none. 

‘* Probably he has gone into 
the Gasthaus to drink a glass of 
beer,” said Leo, pouncing upon 
the explanation which most natu- 
rally suggested itself to a German 
mind. 

“Perhaps,” said Phemie, doubt- 
fully ; “but I have never known 
him do such a thing before, and 
I don’t think papa is very fond of 
this German beer.” 

“ Austrian beer,” corrected the 
young man, gravely. 

“Well, Austrian or German — 
that is all one, is it not?” 

“ By no means!” exclaimed Leo, 
with a look almost of horror on his 


handsome face. ‘Take care, mein 
Frdulein, or you will make enemies 
for yourself in this land. The 
beer-worshippers—and there many 
are of them—will not forgive you 
if you confound our exquisite light 
Austrian sparkling beer with that 
heavy stuff they drink in Germany. 
Why, Austrian beer is as different 
from German as champagne is from 
ditch - water, as different as day 
from night, or as an English heart 
is from a German one.” 

Phemie laughed as she said,— 

“Dear me, I had no notion that 
beer was such an important thing, 
or that there was any difference 
between Germany and Austria. I 
am afraid that, in spite of my school- 
teaching, I am very ignorant of all 
that concerns your country.” 

** You will soon learn,” said Leo, 
encouragingly. 

“T shall not require to learn,” 
she returned, shaking her head, 
“ for we shall be leaving the country 
in about a week, and it is not likely 
that I shall ever be here again.” 

“ Already—in a week !” 

“Yes. Papa was saying this 
morning that as he has finished 
sketching all the available points 
about Salzburg, there is no further 
reason for remaining. But let us 
go and look for him. I wonder 
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where on earth he can have hidden 
himself?” she said, reverting to the 
former question, which had for a 
minute been lost sight of. 

At her request Leo went into the 
little inn to make inquiries of the 
waiter as to whether an old gentle- 
man with a sketching-stool and 
portfolio had not been seen here- 
abouts? The man thus interrogated 
replied readily enough that the 
gentleman in question had indeed 
been here sketching during part of 
the afternoon, but had taken his 
departure fully half an hour ago. 

“His departure! Where to?” 
asked Leo, in some consternation. 

“ Back to town, of course. Least- 
way, he had set off in that direction 
on the Salzburg road, and must be 
there by this time if he had not 
stopped on the way.” 

“You are quite sure that there 
is no mistake? An old gentleman 
in a grey checked travelling suit, 
and carrying a sketching portfolio 
under his arm?” 

“Quite sure,” returned the man, 
with an ironical shoulder - shrug. 
He had particularly noted the fact 
of the sketching-stool and portfolio, 
for he had thought to himself that 
no one but an Englishman would 
be crazy enough to carry his own 
things in that manner, just like any 
common artist fellow, when for 
only twenty kreuzers he could have 
engaged the services of a boy to do 
so for him. 

Leo came out of the little inn 
with a face so grave and concerned 
that in the first moment Phemie 
was alarmed too, thinking that some- 
thing serious must have occurred. 

“What is the matter?” she in- 
quired anxiously. ‘You look as 
if you had heard a piece of bad 
news ?” 

“So I have, and I hardly like to 
tell you. Your father——” 

“Papa!” she exclaimed, now 
clasping her hands in real alarm. 
‘‘Oh, what has happened to him? 
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Is he ill, or has he broken his leg? 
Tell me quickly, what is the matter?” 

“No, he is not ill—it is not that 
sort of thing ; but—but he has gone 
away.” 

“Gone away ?” 

“Yes, gone back to Salzburg 
without waiting for you. I have 
cross-questioned the people, and I 
am afraid there is no doubt about 
it.” 

Phemie now burst into a clear 
ringing laugh, which struck very 
musically on the young man’s ear, 
although he still looked grave. 

“Papa has gone back to Salz- 
burg. Is that all? Dear me, 
what a fright you gave me! I 
thought that something really seri- 
ous had happened! Why, it is 
the commonest thing in the world 
for papa to forget all about us in 
this way.” 

‘‘You mean to say that he has 
forgotten you?” asked Leo, in ab- 
solute stupefaction at the monstros- 
ity of the idea thus suggested, that 
a father should be capable of for- 
getting his own daughter. 

“Absolutely and entirely. It 
will probably not have occurred 
to him to remember my existence 
until he sits down to dinner this 
evening at the hotel, when the 
empty chair opposite him will recall 
the fact to his mind if I am absent. 
You see he is not yet accustomed 
to having girls to take care of, and 
I am afraid he finds us very trouble- 
some at times. It is the merest 
chance that he did not go away 
and leave me yesterday at the Arch- 
duke’s in this same manner; and 
that would have been a good deal 
worse, you know.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Leo, doubtfully, 
not at all comprehending the 
thoughtless levity with which this 
charming but decidedly peculiar 
English girl was regarding what, 
from a German point of view, was 
certainly a very grave and com- 
promising situation; for, as he 
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well knew, the idea of a young 
lady walking an hour along the 
highroad, even in broad daylight, 
unattended, or, worse still, accom- 
panied by a single gentleman, was 
sufficient to rouse a whole tempest 
of outraged morality in the hearts 
of his country-people. 

‘Perhaps; but if by chance 
your Herr Papa had had the mis- 
fortune to forget you at Klesheim 
yesterday, you would there have 
found plenty other ladies who 
would happy have been to take 
care of you and safely bring 
you home — but here there is 
nobody.” 

It was now Phemie’s turn to 
look surprised. 

“Nobody? But are you not 
going back to Salzburg yourself?” 

Leo hesitated for a moment; 
but a glance at her clear hazel 
eyes, so absolutely guileless and 
unconscious of any embarrassment, 
made him comprehend that it would 
be useless, and even cruel, to en- 
lighten her just now on the subject 
of Austrian etiquette. Still, as he 
thought it would not be quite fair 
to take advantage of her ignorance 
in this respect, he made one more 
effort to effect a diversion by in- 
quiring,— 

“But will not the walk be too 
long for you? I daresay the land- 
lord here has got some sort of a 
carriage which could take you back 
to Salzburg. Shall I go and ask?” 

“A carriage! Oh no— what 
should I want a carriage for? I 
am not in the least tired, only a 
little cold with sitting so long in 
the churchyard, and shall be glad 
of the walk. But if you are not 
going back to Salzburg, of course I 
can find my way quite well alone,” 
she added a little coldly, misunder- 
standing the cause of his hesitation. 

Clearly there was nothing for it 
now but to accept the situation, 
and hope for the best, which was 
to say that he devoutly trusted 
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they would not happen to meet all 
the worst Salzburg gossips that 
evening. ‘And, after all, it is 
not my fault,” he said to him- 
self, as though to exonerate his 
conscience from the sense of un- 
easy rapture which he could not 
wholly repress, at thought of the 
long téte-a-téte walk with this 
girl, who was beginning to inter- 
est him so strangely. “It is not 
my fault. Fate and chance alone 
have so willed it.” Then aloud 
he said,— 

“Of course I am going back to 
Salzburg as well, and will be your 
escort if you will permit me.” 

“Thank you,” she returned, 
simply. ‘Then we had better start 
at once, for we dine at half-past 
seven, and it is now near six 
o'clock.” 

The sun had now completely 
disappeared behind the long range 
of mountains to the west; only a 
faint roseate glow yet lingered above 
the crest of the Hoher Goll. The 
road to Salzburg lay stretched be- 
fore them, grey, dusty, and monot- 
onous, a walk of fully an hour—so 
at least it had seemed to Phemie 
when she had trod it with her 
father that same afternoon; but 
now, unaccountably, the way ap- 
peared to have contracted to less 
than half its proportions, and she 
was quite taken by surprise on 
finding that they had reached the 
outskirts of the town. Leo, on his 
side, was less at his ease; for, a 
prey to conflicting sensations, he 
glanced round nervously whenever 
he caught the sound of a step be- 
hind them, and instinctively lowered 
his voice when passing the gardens 
of any of the many villas which 
bordered the road at intervals. 

So far at least fortune had be- 
friended them, he thought with a 
sigh of relief when they had reached 
the Carolinen bridge without hav- 
ing encountered any single one of 
his numerous acquaintances ; for 
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the evening being rather chill, the 
villa gardens and balconies were 
mostly deserted, and the occasional 
carriages which had passed them 
on the road had contained but 
harmless tourists—birds of passage 
who knew nothing, and cared less, 
about the intricacies of Salzburg 
society. 

The Carolinen bridge, leading 
over the Salzach at the south side 
of Salzburg, had been recently re- 
constructed at the time of which I 
write, and in order to defray the 
building expenses, a small tax of 
one kreuzer per head was levied 
upon foot-passengers and four 
kreuzers upon carriages making use 
of it. Officers only, wearing the 
Austrian uniform, were exempt; 
and thus Leo, accustomed to pass 
to and fro unchallenged whenever 
he came to Salzburg, had already 
reached the middle of the bridge 
with his companion when suddenly 
arrested by the voice of the man in 
charge. 

“ Gnadiger Herr! Gnidiger Herr 
Ober-lieutenant / Excuse me, but 
you have forgotten to pay the 
tax.” 

“The tax? Why, I thought 
that officers were free!” said Leo, 
standing still in the centre of the 
bridge. 

“ The officers, oh yes—the Herren 
Officiere are free, of course, but 
only for their own persons ; and for 
the lady, your Frau Gemahlin, you 
must pay me one kreuzer.” 

“What is he saying?” asked 
Phemie, who had but imperfectly 
understood the gist of the con- 
versation. 

Leo coloured up at the man’s last 
words, and answered hastily, “Oh, 
it is merely that we had forgotten 
to pay the toll for permission to 
pass the bridge. My uniform 
makes me free, but you will have 
to give the gigantic sum of one 
kreuzer.” 

Phemie, who had been fumbling 
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in her pocket, now drew out an 
empty hand. 
“‘How stupid of me!” she ex- 


claimed. ‘I have left my purse at 
home. I never thought of wanting 


it; and surely papa had not to pay 
anything in coming to Aigen this 
afternoon ?” 

“That is probably because you 
crossed over by the bridge in the 
town, which is free,” explained 
Leo. 

“Good night, Herr Ober-lieuten- 
ant; good night, Gnddige Frau,” 
said the tollman, as he pocketed the 
small copper which Leo meanwhile 
had taken from his purse. 

The tollman’s little mistake, in 
taking Phemie for his wife, had 
considerably disturbed the young 
officer’s composure. Had she re- 
marked anything? he anxiously 
questioned himself. But no—a 
glance at her placid, unconscious 
face served to reassure him on this 
point at least. After all, of what 
consequence was the opinion of a 
solitary rustic? he reflected; and 
now that it was getting dark, there 
was small chance of being recog- 
nised or accosted by any one 
further. 

But fate, whose greatest delight 
it is to wreck our hopes within the 
very port, was preparing a signal 
disappointment for Leo Wolfsberg. 
They had just turned into the 
Mozart Platz, where stands the 
statue of the great musician: but 
five minutes more and the Hotel 
zum goldenen Schiff would have 
been reached, when a loud rattle 
of wheels over the pavement struck 
upon their ears, causing them to 
shrink a little aside on the narrow 
trottoir ; and before Leo had time 
to realise what was happening, four 
carriages, tightly packed with all 
the cream of Salzburg society, had 
shot past them. It was some of 
the picnic party returning from 
Glanegg; and as the light of an 
overhanging street-lamp fell upon 
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them, the features of Prince and 
Princess Regenbach, Captain Imm- 
hausen, Resi and Rudi Giffingen, 
and several others, were clearly 
discernible. 

Whether recognition had been 
mutual he could not, however, tell. 
And there was still room for the 
hope that such was not the case ; 
for, protected by the kindly sha- 
dow of a tall gable roof, it was 
just possible that they had re- 
mained unnoticed. But as ill-luck 
would have it, the carriages were 
accompanied by a couple of horse- 
men, both cavalry officers, and in 
the next moment he heard his 
name called out by his cousin’s 
voice. 

“Hullo, Leo! What are you 
doing here playing hide-and-seek 
in the shadows? and not alone 
either! You sly fellow! was it 
for that that you shirked the picnic 
this afternoon ?” 

“The Deutscher Herr is making 
the last use of his liberty,” laughed 
the second officer, a young and par- 
ticularly frivolous lieutenant of the 
name of Fogarassy. ‘‘And quite 
right he is, too. Gather the roses 
while you may, and quaff the cup 
of pleasure ere it is dashed from 
your lips. To-day you are still a 
free man, but soon there will be 
nothing left for you but sackcloth 
and ashes.” 


“Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, und 
Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang,” 


quoted Poldi, jokingly. “I am 
glad to see that you recognise the 
wisdom of this dictum at last, Leo. 
Better late than never !” 

“Nonsense, Poldi !” said Leo, irri- 
tably ; “ your jokes are here quite 
out of place. It is a mere accident 
that I was obliged to accompany 
this—this lady just now.” 

But Fogarassy, who had been 
bending on his charger’s neck peer- 
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ing inquisitively into the shadows, 
now gave a low whistle. 

** Potztausend / It is die kleine 
Englinderin, by all that is won- 
derful!” he exclaimed, in a sotto 
voce, which nevertheless was aud- 


ible enough to Leo’s ear. ‘* Who 
would have thought it? Still 
waters run deep, to be sure! The 


Deutscher Herr is making good use 
of his last days of liberty with a 
vengeance. Come away, Wolfsberg, 
we have nothing to do here, It is 
my motto never to spoil sport.” 
“Tt was an accident——” Leo 
was again beginning to explain ; 
but he might have spared his 
breath, for already the other two 
young men, without waiting to 
listen, had raised their hands in a 
playful salute to their comrade, 
and, spurring their chargers, were 
clattering down the street to rejoin 
the carriages ; and as they galloped 
away Leo could hear the sound of 
their scarcely suppressed laughter, 
which came mingled with the ring 
of their horses’ hoofs over the 
rough uneven pavement. There 
had been five carriages altogether, 
reflected Leo with growing dismay, 
as he silently resumed the walk, 
along with his unconscious com- 
panion — five carriages, each con- 
taining four inmates at least, and 
each of these inmates was possessed 
of an active and flexible tongue, 
which, with manifold additions and 
exaggerations, no doubt, would re- 
tail the incident for the benefit of 
whosoever cared to hear it. Twenty 
tongues set awagging all over the 
place : it must go hard indeed if 
by this time to-morrow there re- 
mained still a single person in all 
Salzburg who had not heard the 
tale of his twilight walk with Miss 
Euphemia Dalrymple. Decidedly 
the poor unsuspecting girl had been 
seriously compromised by this un- 
fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. It was most vexatious 
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and distressing, he told himself ; 
and yet all the time he was half con- 
scious that, paradoxically enough, he 
was not so seriously distressed by 
the incident as he should have 
been. 

By this time they had reached 
the door of the hotel. 

“Good night,” said Phemie, 
holding out her hand to him as 
they stood together in the lighted 
entrance of the hotel, and then 
half timidly she added, ‘* Will you 
not come up-stairs and see papa? 
He will wish to thank you, I am 
sure, for having taken care of 
me.” 

“Tt is too late, I fear,” he re- 
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plied, somewhat irresolutely, still 
holding her hand, despite the in- 
quisitive eyes of a couple of waiters 
who were lounging in the passage. 
“Tt is too late for this evening, 
and would not be suitable, but I 
will to-morrow come forenoon and 
pay my respects to Mr your father. 
Will he be at home, do you think?” 

“Of course he will remain at 
home if he knows you are coming.” 

“That is good. Then I shall 
to-morrow come at half-past eleven 
precisely,” he repeated, relinquish- 
ing her hand at last, and speaking 
—so at least it seemed to Phemie— 
with rather more solemnity than 
the occasion demanded. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE TUNE OF THE ‘ LORELEI.” 


Phemie’s dreams were tangled 
and confused that night. She was 
kneeling beside Melitta’s grave with 
Leo, and the briers were closing 
round her so tightly that she could 
not escape. Whichever way she 
turned she was met by long thorny 
branches, which caught hold of her 
in their vicious grip and held her 
fast. They seized upon her wrists 
and ankles, imprisoning them as 
with iron fetters, and one long 
branch had wound itself round 
her throat, and was threatening to 
strangle her. Ah! now she is chok- 
ing—choking, and she cries aloud 
upon Leo to release her. He has 
taken out his clasp-knife and is cut- 
ting away the branches, which, fall- 
ing upon the ground, begin to writhe 
and twist like so many living things. 
They are not branches now but ser- 
pents, and Leo too is changed as 
well. His eyes and hair have grown 
dark of a sudden, and his features 
are no longer his own, but those of 
Mr Hamilton. 

The musical peal of the bells 
hung in the tower alongside broke 
in upon her dreams at this point. 
It was seven o'clock, and the chimes 


were playing the air of the “ Lore- 
lei,” a melody which had grown 
very familiar to her ears within 
the last fortnight. These ancient 
chimes, which are one of the feat- 
ures of Salzburg, are so arranged 
that each month they play a differ- 
ent melody, and this month it was 
the quaint old-fashioned air of the 
“ Lorelei” which thrice daily rang 
forth into the clear mountain air :— 


*¢ Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin, 

Ein Marchen aus alten Zeiten 
Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. 


Die Luft ist kiihl und es dunkelt, 
Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein. 

Der Gipfel des Berges funkelt 
Im Abend Sonnenschein, ””— 


run the opening verses of the song, 
which goes on to relate how a hap- 
less fisherman had been beguiled to 
his death by the fair and false siren 
who, from time immemorial, sits on 
a rock above the Rhine combing her 
golden hair. 

Phemie sat up in bed as she 
listened to the chimes, scarcely 
awake as yet, but dimly conscious 
of a vague sense of expectation. 
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‘* Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin,” 


she repeated to herself mechanically, 
recalling the words of the “ Lore- 
lei” song, which she had learnt by 
rote—only the words did not seem 
to fit in to-day, for the sun was 
shining brightly, and she did not 
feel sad at all, but happy and ex- 
pectant, just as if some great piece 
of good-luck were going to happen 
to her ; and then all at once she re- 
membered that Leo Wolfsberg was 
going to call on her father at half- 
past eleven o’clock. 

She got out of bed and began to 
dress in a great hurry. Then glanc- 
ing at her yet slumbering sister, 
she paused to laugh at herself for 
this needless bustle. Half - past 
eleven he had said: there was still 
four hours and a half to wait, she 
reflected,—time enough to change 
costume a dozen times if it so 
pleased her. But she spent a much 
longer time than usual in making 
up her mind which of her various 
gowns would be the most fitting to 
put on to-day. The blue serge was 
too shabby, she concluded, and the 
muslin too cool for this season ; for 
the air was beginning to get sharp 
and piercing, save just at mid-day. 
The black silk was perhaps too 
grand and pompous-looking to put 
on in the forenoon ; besides, black 
was too sad a colour, and would 
have seemed of evil omen. An 
omen of what? she now asked her- 
self suddenly, but failed to find an 
answer to her question. Finally 
she fixed upon a certain tussore silk 
dress of the colour of ripe corn, with 
a broad blue sash tied at one side, 
rather to the astonishment of the 
faithful Russell, who had never 
known her young mistress to be so 
hard to please as to-day in the mat- 
ter of toilet. 

When she had finished dressing, 
and, after several abortive trials, 
had succeeded in getting her hair 
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arranged to her own complete satis- 
faction, she found, rather to her 
surprise, that it was only a quarter- 
past eight o’clock. Still a whole 
hour to breakfast-time—for Mr Dal- 
rymple was not an early riser—and 
three whole hours and a quarter till 
half-past eleven. 

“My goodness, Phemie, what a 
swell you are this morning!” ex- 
claimed Chrissy, now sitting up in 
bed and regarding her sister with 
very round eyes. ‘‘ Why on earth 
are you got up so gorgeously at 
this unearthly hour of the day?” 

“There is nothing so very un- 
earthly about it,” said Phemie, 
rather shortly, and trying to cover 
whatever embarrassment she may 
have felt under an assumption of 
petulance. ‘“ All the girls here get 
up at seven o'clock or even earlier, 
and it is surely far better to adapt 
oneself to the habits of the coun- 
try.” 

Adapt yourself to fiddlesticks !” 
exclaimed the pert younger sister. 
“* Why, what has come over you all 
at once, Phemie? Is it not rather 
late in the day to begin adapting 
yourself to foreign customs, when 
you know quite well that by this 
day week we shall have turned our 
backs on this country ?” 

“To be sure. This day week?” 
echoed Phemie, absently. 

* And even if you will insist on 
adapting yourself, as you call it,” 
went on the irrepressible Chrissy, 
** T don’t quite see what your new 
tussore gown has got to do with it. 
You have only worn it three or four 
times, and it is still as good as 
new.” 

“That is just the reason why,” 
said Phemie, endeavouring to de- 
fend herself from her sister’s attack. 
‘“My dresses will never be worn 
out if I don’t put them on occa- 
sionally ; and you know quite well 
that Russell is always saying that 
it is a sin and a shame to let one’s 
dresses lie by and get out of fashion. 
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Besides, it is always safer to be 
decently dressed in case of visitors.” 

“Visitors! Why, who is likely 
to come here to-day? No one but 
Baroness Gabelstein, in all proba- 
bility.” 

Phemie now turned away towards 
the window so that her sister could 
not see her face, and began to drum 
the air of the “Lorelei” upon the 
glass pane. 

“ Perhaps the Giffingen girls may 
come again to fetch us for a walk,” 
she remarked presently; “and— 
and I think Baron Wolfsberg said 
something about wanting to call 
upon papa this forenoon.” 

“Which Baron Wolfsberg ?” 

“The other one,” explained 
Phemie lucidly, still with her 
head averted. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Chrissy. “How 
funny of him, to be sure! Why, I 
thought you hardly knew him at 
all; and how on earth is papa to 
talk to him?” 

“But this one speaks English, 
quite well for a foreigner too; and 
after having brought me home last 
night, it is only natural that he 
should wish to make papa’s ac- 
quaintance. There is nothing odd 
in that, is there ?” 

“Why must he just call in the 
forenoon?” said Chrissy, yawning. 
“Why, I promised Gilda Schimpffen 
yesterday that we would join them 
at Leopoldskron at eleven o’clock 
to-day. There are several others 
coming, and we are going to get 
up a rowing-match on the lake.” 

“There is nothing to prevent 
your going by yourself, if you can 
find any one to take you,” returned 
Phemie. 

“Of course there are lots of 
people who will be only too de- 
lighted with my society—Frau von 
Immhausen, for instance, or else 
the Giffingens,” said Chrissy, with 
a dignified consciousness of her 
own social value. “ But you—will 
you really remain at home with 
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papa to receive this distinguished 
visitor ?” 

“Yes. I think—TI shall remain 
at home. I—I am a little tired 
with the walk yesterday—and could 
not have rowed, at any rate.” 

At eleven o'clock the chimes 
rang out again the “ Lorelei” 
melody, and never before had the 
music sounded so bright and gay 
to Phemie’s ears. Like a burst of 
triumphant voices heralding the 
approach of some particularly joy- 
ous event, the music of the little 
crystal bells floated in through the 
open window ; but when the clock 
of the cathedral opposite was on 
the stroke of half-past eleven, a 
sudden tremor took possession of 
Phemie. She thought she would 
go quickly up-stairs to her own 
bedroom and take off the blue 
sash while there was yet time. 
Perhaps, as Chrissy had said, it 
looked too dressed for this early 
hour ; but hardly had she reached 
the landing above the little sitting- 
room when she heard the clank of 
spurs and of a steel scabbard coming 
up the staircase. She stood there 
irresolute and hesitating for a 
minute, not knowing what to do. 
It was too late to take off the blue 
sash now, she thought, for surely 
her father would be coming up 
directly to call her? Perhaps she 
had better go into her bedroom 
and wait there quietly till sum- 
moned, she now thought, as it did 
not look quite—quite dignified to 
be seen here waiting in the passage 
by the housemaids passing to and 
fro. So she went into her bedroom, 
taking, however, the precaution of 
leaving her door ajar, so as to hear 
the slightest movement on the floor 
below. Mechanically she took up 
@ comb and began to arrange the 
little stray curls on her forehead. 
There now, she was quite ready ; 
why did not papa come to fetch 
her ? 

But five minutes, and then ten 
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passed, and still Mr Dalrymple did 
not make his appearance. 

Perhaps she ought not to have 
waited, but should have gone at 
once, she now reflected, and crept 
down-stairs again to the door of the 
sitting-room. But there, with her 
fingers on the handle, she hesitated 
again, and had not the courage to 
turn it. 

She could hear quite distinctly 
the two voices speaking within, in 
deep and what seemed to be earnest 
conversation, though she could not 
distinguish their words. Ah! now 
at last there was a movement as of 
a chair being pushed aside: evi- 
dently her father was coming to 
fetch her; and fearful of being dis- 
covered in the character of an eaves- 
dropper, Phemie fled precipitately 
up-stairs and shut herself once more 
into her own bedroom. 

And then, after what seemed to 
her an eternity, there was a knock 
at the bedroom-door, but it was only 
Russell coming to say that Mr Dal- 
rymple requested his daughter to 
come down-stairs at once. 

Phemie found her father alone, 
and he was pacing the little sitting- 
room with signs of considerable 
agitation. Her eyes wandered 
round the room as though in search 
of something. 

“You have had a visit, papa?” 
she said at last, seeing that he did 
not speak. 

“Yes, I have had a visit. It is 
about that I wished to speak to you.” 

*‘ And he is gone?” asked Phemie 
again. 

“Yes.” Then after a pause Mr 
Dalrymple went on, speaking in a 
short jerky fashion: “I never was 
so much surprised in my life, 
Phemie, my dear, and you will be 
surprised as well when you hear 
what was the object of this—this 
gentleman’s visit. You will never 
guess it, I am sure.” 

“No, I cannot guess,” mur- 
mured Phemie, almost inaudibly. 
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“Why, nothing more nor less 
than to do me the honour to pro- 
pose for your hand! Now what do 
you think of that?” he concluded 
triumphantly, checking himself in 
his walk up and down the room in 
order the better to accentuate his 
words. 

Apparently Phemie had no opin- 
ion to offer, for she had turned 
away to the window and was gaz- 
ing out at the splashing fountain 
beyond. 

‘‘ Why, you might have knocked 
me down with a feather,” her fa- 
ther continued, resuming his walk. 
“Only fancy a man venturing to pro- 
pose after scarcely forty-eight hours’ 
acquaintance! In the abstract, the 
bare idea of such a thing would 
seem to be almost an impertinence ; 
but there was something in this 
young man’s look and manner that 
exonerated him from any such im- 
putation, and I suppose that Ger- 
mans have a different way of doing 
things from what we are accustomed 
to in England. And it is certainly 
a great compliment to you, all the 
same, Phemie, my dear, to think 
that you have had a proposal al- 
ready when you are scarcely seven- 
teen. This will be something to 
tell Lady Lauriston about when we 
get home.” 

“Papa,” said Phemie, turning 
suddenly from the window, and 
with two bright spots of colour 
mounting rapidly on her cheeks, 
“what did you say to him—to 
Baron Wolfsberg ?” 

“Say to him? Oh, of course I 
tried to word my refusal as politely 
as possible. I should have been 
sorry to hurt his feelings, for he 
really is a remarkably nice young 
fellow, and I took quite a liking to 
him.” 

“You refused him!” exclaimed 
Phemie, with a strange tremulous 
ring in her voice. 

Mr Dalrymple opened his eyes 
rather wide. 
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“Of course I refused him. It 
was the only thing to be done. 
You could not have married him, 
you know.” 

“Why not?” said Phemie, with 
a sudden touch of audacity, which 
was new and strange in her. 

Mr Dalrymple now came to a 
sudden halt in his walk, and gazed 
at his daughter with eyes that were 
almost aghast. 

“Why not? You must be surely 
joking, my dear, to ask such a ques- 
tion.” 

“But 1 thought you said that 
you liked him?” she said, more 
timidly. 

“So I do. He is one of the 
nicest young fellows I have seen 
this long time, handsome and gen- 
tlemanlike, and with something par- 
ticularly winning about his manner ; 
but he is not an Englishman, and 
that sufficiently settles the matter. 
Of course you never could think of 
marrying a foreigner.” 
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*‘No—I suppose not,” assented 
Phemie, somewhat feebly. Her 
courage seemed to have melted 
away as suddenly as it had come, 
for she attempted no further objec- 
tion, and seemed content to let the 
matter drop. Indeed she would 
scarcely have known what more to 
say just now, for how was it pos- 
sible to express to another some- 
thing that was not wholly clear 
even to herself? She was only 
conscious as yet of a dull pain, a 
chill sense of disappointment, which 
seemed to overshadow all things as 
with a leaden cloud. 

When six o'clock came round 
again, and for the third time that 
day she stood by the window listen- 
ing to the chimes, Phemie thought 
that the melody of the “ Lorelei” 
had never appeared so sad and plain- 
tive before. How was it possible 
that this same tune had sounded 
so gay to her ears but a few short 
hours ago ? 


CHAPTER XX.—POUR PRENDRE CONGE. 


Baroness Gabelstein, contrary to 
her wont, had not taken part in the 
expedition to Glanegg on the mor- 
row of the Archduke’s garden- 
party. <A violent cold, which took 
the form of sore throat and com- 
plete extinction of voice, had in her 
case been the result of wet feet in- 
curred while valiantly endeavour- 
ing to rescue a certain pink satin 
parasol belonging to Countess Barco 
which she had caught sight of lying 
forgotten on a bench, when the sud- 
den downpour of rain had caused 
the guests abruptly to disperse in 
wild flight towards the castle. The 
pink parasol seemed to offer the 
very opportunity of which she had 
been in quest, of performing some 
trifling service for Countess Barco, 
which, as she well knew, would 
certainly be repaid by a prompt in- 
vitation to dinner, or at the least a 





place in the theatre box at the very 
earliest opportunity. 

The day succeeding the Arch- 
duke’s garden-party was therefore 
spent by Baroness Gabelstein in 
bed, her throat swathed round in 
flannel folds, and with a cup of 
tisame by her side. She had given 
orders that no visitors were to be 
admitted, since she could only talk 
in a hoarse whisper, and even that 
not without excruciating pain; and 
it thus came about that she who 
had been used to regard herself as 
the presiding genius and guardian 
angel of Salzburg society, without 
whose guidance or assistance not 
the smallest matter could be ar- 
ranged, was left for over forty-eight 
hours in complete ignorance of what 
was meanwhile happening behind 
her back. 

The Klesheim party had taken 
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place on a Thursday, and it was 
not until the following Sunday 
morning that the patient began to 
rouse up again to a certain show of 
interest in her surroundings. 

“ Anna,” she said, sitting up in 
bed towards eight o’clock, in order 
to drink the cup of warm Flieder 
Thee (elder-flower tea) which had 
been prepared by her solitary at- 
tendant—a raw peasant lass, who 
combined the various attributes of 
cook, washerwoman, charwoman, 
and housemaid,—“ Anna, tell me, 
has no one been here these last 
two days while I was ill to call 
upon me?” 

“Comtesse Riki Giffingen was 
here yesterday morning, but I told 
her you were too ill to see her,” 
returned Anna. 

“That was probably because she 
wanted me to chaperon her to 
Joachim’s concert in the evening,” 
remarked the Baroness, sotto voce. 

‘“* And Princess Regenbach sent a 
parcel, with a note.” 

**T suppose that is the piece of 
embroidery whose pattern I promised 
to arrange for her.” 

“And then there were cards of 
the old English gentleman who 
lives at the Hotel Schiff with his 
daughters.” 

“‘Mistere Dalrimpello !” now ex- 
claimed the patient, with a greater 
display of interest than she had 
hitherto shown. ‘“ Why on earth 
should he have left cards, when we 
are in the habit of meeting every 
day? What did he say? Did 
you speak to him yourself?” 

Anna now explained that Mr 
Dalrymple had not been there him- 
self, but had merely sent the cards 
through a hotel servant. 

“How strange!” said the Bar- 
oness, musingly. “And are you 
sure there was no other message ?” 

Anna expressed her belief that 
something had been written on the 
cards, which she accordingly fetched 
from the other room. 
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was the sole information afforded 
by these pasteboard slips, besides 
the letters P.P.C. written in pencil 
under each name. 

“Pour prendre congé!” ex- 
claimed the Baroness, with at least 
three points of exclamation in her 
voice. “And they were not to 
have left for ten days at least. 
What on earth can have happened 
to make them alter their plans?” 

Anna could offer absolutely no 
conjecture on the subject. 

“T must go there at once myself 
and inquire,” said the patient, push- 
ing away the scarce half-finished 
cup of tisane. ‘Quick, Anna; give 
me my clothes. Give me the brown 
cloth mantle that I got from Count- 
ess Barco at Christmas, and the 
black velvet bonnet which Princess 
Regenbach’s maid trimmed up for 
me last week. Make haste, I tell 
you; there is not a moment’s time 
to lose.” 

‘But, Baroness,” said the maid, 
aghast, “how can you possibly go 
out when you are so weak and ill? 
You are certainly not fit to leave 
your bed to-day.” 

“*T must,” returned the lady, 
with an air of desperate resolution 
on her yellow parchment face, just 
now yellower and more parchment- 
like than ever; and Anna, well 
knowing that when her mistress 
assumed that particular expression 
it was mere wanton waste of time 
and words to attempt to gainsay 
her, had no other course but to 
obey. 

Half an hour later, when Baron- 
ess Gabelstein, her throat muffled 
up in a woollen comforter, reached 
the entrance of the Hotel zum 
goldenen Schiff, and in a hoarse 
whisper inquired for the Dalrymple 
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family, she was met by the stupe- 
fying intelligence that the English- 
man, along with his two daughters, 
had left ‘Salzburg on the previous 
day by the night express train for 
Cologne. 

‘*‘ What had happened in order to 
make them alter their plans thus 
abruptly?” she inquired over and 
over again in much consternation, 
without being able to elicit any 
satisfactory explanation from the 
hotel porter, or from any of the 
waiters. It had been quite a sud- 
den resolution, was all she could 
gather, for yesterday, after luncheon, 
Mr Dalrymple had rung the bell, 


and ordered his hotel bill to be 


made out, and the whole previous 
afternoon had been spent in pack- 
ing the trunks. 

“Perhaps some urgent letter or 
telegram had come to motive this 
unexpected flight?” further pursued 
the Baroness. But no. The porter 
was confident that on the previous 
day there had been neither letter 
nor telegram for the English family ; 
he particularly remembered the fact. 
There had been a visitor in the 
forenoon for the old gentleman— 
that was all. 

* A visitor?” 

‘Yes, a hussar officer, who had 
come between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, and had stayed about half 
an hour with Mr Dalrymple.” The 
porter did not know the officer’s 
name, but a better informed waiter 
expressed his belief that this had 
been one of the two Barons Wolfs- 
berg, though whether it was the 
elder or the younger cousin he felt 
unable to say. 

*‘ Baron Wolfsberg,” repeated the 
lady to herself musingly, as she 
turned away from the hotel. “ What 
can he have been doing there, I 
wonder?” 

The explanation was not long in 
coming, for hardly had she gone 
twenty paces in the direction of the 
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Mozart Platz than she was met by 
the two younger Giffingen girls, 
accompanied of course by the inevi- 
table Mali, both evidently in a high 
state of excitement, and bursting 
with some piece of news which 
they were utterly unable to repress. 

Had she not heard of what had 
taken place on Friday evening? 
Such an unparalleled scandal. Leo 
Wolfsberg, too, of all people ; and 
who would have thought it of such 
a quiet, well-behaved-looking girl! 
And then, with breathless volubility 
and many interpolated remarks and 
innuendoes, the tale of Leo Wolfs- 
berg’s twilight walk with Phemie 
Dalrymple, much exaggerated and 
distorted, was poured boiling hot 
into Baroness Gabelstein’s ears. 

“ Mamma says that she will never 
let us go there again,” completed 
Rudi, the fairer and more indignant 
of the two sisters. 

“Your mother may make her 
mind easy, my dear, for the Dal- 
rymples have already left Salz- 
burg,” returned the Baroness, some- 
what tartly, for she was in truth 
feeling considerably provoked at 
this lamentable fiasco of her own 
special protégées in the eyes of Salz- 
burg society. ‘ But the matter is 
very unfortunate, to be sure. It is 
a thousand pities that I was laid up 
precisely these two last days. I dare- 
say I should have managed to set 
things right somehow, for I cannot 
help thinking that the poor girl may 
have erred merely from want of 
knowledge of the world. Remem- 
ber that she has no mother to guide 
her as you have.” 

In thus warmly pleading the cause 
of the erring English girl, Baroness 
Gabelstein was fully as much actu- 
ated by interest as by inherent good- 
nature, for she felt this to be an al- 
most personal matter. Was not the 
Dalrymple failure to be counted her 
own failure as well? and did not 
their disgrace imply some slight 
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reflection of shame to her own 
self? 

“That is no excuse at all,” retorted 
this pitiless young judge, replying to 
the Baroness’s last words ; “ mother 
or no mother, every decent girl 
knows that it is perfectly improper 
to walk alone with a gentleman at 
any hour of the day ornight. Why, 
I should as soon think of going out 
without my clothes, as I should 
dream of crossing merely the breadth 
of this street alone with any of my 
male acquaintances, even with Mali 
in attendance,” and she cast a glance 
of conscious well-shielded virtue at 
the wooden-faced female who, stand- 
ing in close juxtaposition on the 
pavement, was waiting patiently till 
it should please her young mistress 
to resume their walk. 

“Well, well, my dear; of course 
you are right in theory, but still 
there may be extenuating circum- 
stances notwithstanding ; and after 
all, it is Leo Wolfsberg who is the 
greatest culprit, for he should have 

‘known better than to beguile a 
young girl into such a false position. 
I shall certainly give him a piece 
of my mind next time I see him.” 

Fate befriended the Baroness in 
this laudable intention, for scarcely 
ten minutes later she came across 
the two cousins Wolfsberg, walking 
arm-in-arm on the promenade by 
the river, in deep and apparently 
earnest conversation; and having 
contrived to shake off Poldi under 
some pretext or other, she went 
straight to the point without any 
preamble, for in her present state 
of irritated dissatisfaction it would 
have been impossible for her to 
exercise self-restraint. What did 
he mean by such behaviour? she 
asked, indignantly. Did he not 
know that it was ruin to a girl’s 
reputation to be seen walking alone 
with a man, more especially in the 
dusk? And how could he of all 

others, who was on the point of 
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becoming a Teutonic knight, have 
acted with such unpardonable levity 
towards a stranger? It was of 
course entirely his fault if the Eng- 
lish family had been forced to leave 
Salzburg in order to escape the 
effects of this disgraceful incident. 

“ They have left Salzburg!” ex- 
claimed the young man in a tone 
of acute disappointment, for out of 
the lady’s voluble speech this last 
phrase alone seemed to have pro- 
duced any impression. “They 
have gone away?” 

“Yes. They left last night by 
the express for Cologne; and it is 
all your fault, of course. A man 
has no right to take such liberties 
with a girl’s reputation, unless he 
means to marry her.” 

The young man now drew him- 
self up with quiet dignity, as, look- 
ing his accuser full in the face, he 
answered simply,— 

‘¢T did mean to marry her.” 

For a full minute Baroness Gabel- 
stein stared at Leo Wolfsberg in 
amazement, almost as though she 
had not grasped the meaning of his 
words. 

**You—you meant to marry her ? 
you, a German knight?” 

“‘T have not yet pronounced my 
vows. Until I do so, I am free to 
draw back whenever I please.” 

“And you would have been 
ready to marry an English girl 
whom you scarcely know? Oh, 
why did you not say so in time? 
Why did you let them go away 
without proposing ?” 

“T did propose,” returned Leo, 
slowly and distinctly. ‘“ Yesterday, 
at half-past eleven o’clock exactly, 
I went to call on Mr Dalrymple, 
and then formally proposed for 
Miss Euphemia’s hand.” 

“You proposed! ‘Well, then— 
and the father ‘” 

‘“‘He refused me.” 

This piece of intelligence was 
almost more startling than the first 
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had been. How was it possible 
to conceive that this misguided 
Englishman had actually refused 
for his daughter that at which any 
one of the high-born Salzburg 
maidens would have jumped with 
delight? Was not Leo Wolfsberg 
young, handsome, of ancient no- 
bility, irreproachable character, and 
not altogether penniless? What 
more could any man in his senses 
desire in his son-in-law ? 

** You are quite sure that he un- 
derstood you rightly, or that you 
understood him?” she said at 
last. 

“Quite sure. There was no pos- 
sible mistake about the matter. 
Mr Dalrymple was very polite, but 
very decided in his answer. He 
gave me distinctly to understand 
that I would not suit him as a 
son-in-law.” 

“But why? What possible 
motive could he have had for re- 
fusing you?” 

‘* Because I am a foreigner,” said 
Leo, with the first touch of bitter- 
ness that had escaped him since 
the beginning of this conversation. 
‘No one but an Englishman, it 
seems, would be considered worthy 
to become his daughter’s husband.” 

“Oh why did I happen to fall 
ill just then!” exclaimed Baroness 
Gabelstein, wringing her hands in 
genuine anguish,—for the thought 
that not only a piece of scandal 
had been going the round of Salz- 
burg without her knowledge, but 
that likewise a proposal had been 
made and refused without her ad- 
vice, assistance, or connivance, was 
to her inexpressibly painful. “If 
I had only known of all this in 
time, perhaps matters might have 
been settled differently. You did 
wrong, Baron Wolfsberg, to act in 
this impetuous fashion without 
asking my assistance.” 

“No assistance could have 
helped me here, for you cannot 
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alter the fact that I am not an 
Englishman ; and that was the only 
objection, Mr Dalrymple informed 
me. Let us therefore consider 
that question settled, and say no 
more about the matter, if you 
please. In justice, however, to 
Miss Euphemia, and to stifle any 
absurd reports injurious to her 
good name, I shall be obliged to 
you, Baroness, if you take every 
opportunity of stating the case 
exactly as I have told it.” 

“What! do you really mean to 
say that I am to tell people all 
about it?” 

‘Precisely. You have my full 
authorisation to tell whosoever 
cares to hear, that I proposed for 
Mr Dalrymple’s daughter and was 
refused. I have thought it neces- 
sary to give you this explanation, 
because I understand you to be in 
some measure the friend of the 
family concerned ; but if any man 
permits himself to speak to me in 
similar language on the subject of 
that walk, which was brought about ~ 
by the merest accident, I should 
answer him in very different 
fashion.” 

So saying, Leo Wolfsberg raised 
his hand to his cap with a farewell 
gesture which, clearer than any 
words, conveyed to Baroness Gabel- 
stein his resolution of closing all 
further conversation on the sub- 
tect; and as she disconsolately 
turned back to regain her room and 
her bed, she bitterly reflected that 
she had been very ill-advised in- 
deed when she had made that im- 
prudent rush back in the rain to 
rescue Countess Barco’s pink para- 
sol from destruction. 

“What a fool I have been for 
my pains!” she murmured—* to 
have let such a glorious chance 
escape me! By a little judicious 


management of affairs, who knows 
what advantages might not have 
been derived from the situation 
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THE SALMON-FISHERIES OF NORWAY. 


Onty those enthusiasts who, in 
pursuit of their favourite amuse- 
ment, care to face the ‘‘norther” 
as it sweeps up Strath Naver or 
across the half-frozen “linns” of 
Thurso, think seriously at this 
season of the year about salmon- 
fishing ; but a few mornings ago, 
while engaged in extracting some 
early violets from among the snow 
on the lawn, we received at the 
hands of that worthy official, 
“ Hugh the Post,” a document, or 
rather volume, of somewhat for- 
midable dimensions, the perusal of 
which has directed our thoughts— 
prematurely, perhaps—to the wild 
Scandinavian rivers and the gallant 
fish which ascend their icy torrents. 

The volume in question is en- 
titled ‘ Fiskeri-Inspektéren’s Ind- 
beretning om - Ferskvandsfisker- 
ierne fer Aarene 1887-1890: 
Christiania, 1894’ (which being 
interpreted means ‘ The Fishery In- 
spector’s Report upon the Fresh- 
water Fisheries for the years 1887- 
1890’), and is a most carefully com- 
piled work relating to the salmon 
and trout fisheries of Norway. 

At the first glance the reader 
may be disposed to cavil at the 
dates. In four years a fishery may 
very easily be made or marred: 
the whole character of a river may 
be altered ; fosses innumerable may 
be blasted or otherwise rendered 
surmountable by the migratory fish, 
and ova hatched out by the mil- 
liard,—but although Herr Land- 
mark’s statistics are limited for 
the most part to the years to which 
the report nominally applies, that 
document contains reference to 
many matters of general interest 
to anglers and of much more recent 
date. In fact, it is well worth the 
perusal of those sportsmen whose 


Norsk is not restricted to the re- 
quirements of travel, and whose 
interest in the rivers on which 
they wield the rod is not confined 
merely to killing a certain number 
or weight of fish. 

The report now before us is the 
fourth which has been published 
by the inspector during the last 
fifteen years ; but before attempt- 
ing to draw any conclusions with 
regard to the present condition 
and the prospects of the Norwegian 
salmon-fisheries from the figures 
and information contained therein, 
we would remind the reader that, 
although the authorities had long 
recognised the necessity for fresh 
legislation in order to protect these 
fisheries from serious injury, it was 
not until the Ist of January 1892 
that the “Salmon-Fisheries Con- 
solidation and Amendment Act” 
came into force. 

Owing to the innumerable com- 
plaints put forward by owners of 
river-fisheries in different parts of 
the country as to the falling off 
in the quantity of the ascending 
salmon, a series of inquiries was 
instituted in the year 1880 in 
order to ascertain the true state 
of matters. The result of these 
investigations went to show that, 
on the extensive tract of coast 
between Stavanger and Romsdal, 
the take on the great majority of 
the rivers amounted to about one- 
fifth or one-sixth only of what it 
had been some five-and - twenty 
years before ; that many formerly 
valuable and productive fisheries 
were ina state of decay ; and that 
the rapid and enormous increase 
in the numbers of the bag-nets in 
the fjords was the main cause of 
injury. Of these there were in 
1860 from two to three hundred 
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only ; in 1870 there were nearly a 
thousand ; and in 1880 that num- 
ber had been doubled, while the 
share of the sea-fishermen in the 
salmon-harvest of the country had 
risen to 64 per cent per annum. 

Owing to the fact that in former 
days the river proprietors had a 
practical monopoly of the salmon- 
fishing industry, this alteration 
was the more keenly felt by them, 
and it became evident that some- 
thing must be done to adjust the 
balance between the two interests. 
Not, however, until the 20th of 
June 1891, and after the most 
determined opposition from the 
sea-fishing interest, was the new 
Act passed, which it is hoped will 
place salmon-fishery matters gener- 
ally throughout the country on a 
sounder and more satisfactory 
basis. Of its forty clauses, the 
following four are perhaps the 
most important :— 


1. It is forbidden to fish for salmon 
or sea-trout in the sea from August 
26 to April 14, or on rivers and lakes 
from August 26 to April 30 ; but rod- 
fishing is permitted to September 14 
—all dates inclusive (§ 1). 

2. From six o’clock on Friday even- 
ing till six o’clock on Monday evening 
it is forbidden to use any appliance 
for catching salmon or sea-trout, or to 
let any appliance remain in the water 
so as to catch such fish or to interfere 
with their free run. But this clause 
does not apply to rod and line (§ 3). 

3. On the petition of county coun- 
cils (Amtsformandskaberne), the Crown 
may by Royal Ordinance extend the 
weekly close- time for bag-nets or 
similar nets in the sea, and for any 
appliances used for catching salmon or 
sea-trout on the rivers or lakes, save 
rod and line (§ 4). 

4. Nets for catching salmon or sea- 
trout must have a width in the mesh 
of not less than 64 centimetres (= 2.56 
inches) from knot to knot when wet 


(§ 5). 


In further proof of the necessity 
for such legislation, it may be 
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added that the proportion of 
salmon and sea-trout taken annual- 
ly in the rivers has continued to 
diminish still further, until it is 
now little more than one-fourth of 
the entire take throughout the 
country ; while the number of bag- 
nets on the coast the year the new 
law came into force was computed 
at over 6000. 

No more certain means of de- 
stroying the salmon-fisheries of a 
country could be found than per- 
mitting the reckless and _ indis- 
criminate use of these destructive 
engines : and instances of the evil 
effects produced by them in this 
country are not wanting. 

On the Aberdeenshire coast they 
were first introduced soon after 
1820, and in little more than thirty 
years the take of salmon on the 
Dee and Don fisheries had dimin- 
ished in value to the extent of 
£18,000 a-year. Farther north, 
owing to the same influences in the 
Moray Firth, the fisheries on the 
Beauly declined to one-third and 
those of the Ness to one-fourth of 
their former value. Not until 
1835 did bag-nets come into use on 
the Sutherland coast ; but such was 
the destruction they caused that in 
sixteen years the Duke forbade 
their use. Thus where, in 1839, 
16,000 salmon were captured, in 
1850 the take had fallen to 1300, 
and that although the number of 
bag-nets had been nearly doubled ; 
while the valuable fisheries in the 
neighbourhood of the Inver and 
Kirkaig, on the west coast of the 
same county, were pretty nearly 
ruined. Between 1847 and 1851 
the take had fallen from 42,000 to 
1300 fish ; and the year following, 
when the use of the bag-net was 
prohibited, some 30 only were 
captured ! 

Those and many other such 
arguments in favour of the new 
law were addressed by the in- 
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spector to a general meeting of 
salmon - fishery owners, held at 
Bergen in January 1892 ; but they 
failed to convince the great ma- 
jority of the coast fishermen pres- 
ent that their interests were 
identical with those of the upper 
proprietors, and much animus was 
displayed by the former against 
the latter. 

The clause with regard to the 
extended weekly close-time was 
especially objected to; but without 
reference to instances which have 
occurred in other countries, Nor- 
wegians can read for themselves 
in the present report of their 
very able fishery inspector as to 
the success which has attended the 
application of such measures to at 
least one large and important 
water-system. 

Owing undoubtedly to the great 
increase in the number of nets, not 
only in the river itself, but also on 
the coast in the neighbourhood of 
its mouth, the annual take of 
salmon on the Laagen—in former 
days one of the most prolific 
streams in the whole country— 
fell gradually away, until in 1880 
the total yield was 8400 kilo- 
grammes only—a decrease of 
nearly 10,000 kilogrammes on the 
annual take from 1865-75. 

In 1881, after a great deal of 
squabbling and litigation between 
the various interests involved, a 
close-time of four days a-week was 
fixed for the river-nets, larger 
numbers of fish being thus enabled 
to reach the upper waters and the 
spawning-beds; and in 1888 a 
close-time of three days a-week 
was also applied to the nets at the 
mouth of the river. Commencing 
even in 1881, an almost uninter- 
rupted improvement has gone on 
ever since, until in 1891 the take 
—irrespective of the coast nets— 
amounted to 37,000 kilogrammes ; 
in other words, more than four 
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times the quantity of fish were 
taken working three days a-week 
as when the Sunday constituted 
the only weekly close-time. The 
Laagen now stands at the head of 
the list of rivers, and in the im- 
provement which it exhibits offers 
a remarkable contrast to its neigh- 
bour the Mandal, which for many 
years occupied that position, and 
which shows a falling off almost as 
great in proportion. 

Amid these somewhat dry de- 
tails, it is refreshing to recall the 
magnificent sport obtained with 
the rod on this river more than 
fifty years ago, and referred to by 
Captain Lloyd in his ‘Scandi- 
navian Adventures.’ Under date 
August 3, 1838, Sir Hyde Parker 
wrote: “We made an excursion 
some days since to a fall four 
Norwegian miles (= 28 English) 
up the river, where in three days 
Colonel Eyres and myself killed 
111 fish, some of them 35 lb. and 
one of 40 lb. Mr Proby 
went afterwards, and in one day 
killed 14, and was then stopped 
by rain, and consequently thick 
water.” And so Captain Petre, 
under date 29th July: “ We are 
now under way for Russia, hav- 
ing been staying a fortnight at 
the falls of the Laagen, and have 
killed 97 salmon, the eight largest 
from 19 to 20 lb. The remainder 
13, 9, 8, down to 4 lb., and we 
should have killed a good many 
more, only unfortunately B 
was confined with a bad knee the 
last six days, and is still com- 
pletely disabled. I caught the 
last few days 12, 11, and 9 salmon 
a-day.” 

The crack pool on the Laagen 
is situated immediately below the 
falls above referred to, and 
throughout the season it is cram- 
med with fish intent on reaching 
the upper waters. Towards the 
tail, the rocks on either side con- 
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verge to such an extent that when 
a flood comes down the level of 
the pool is raised with dispropor- 
tionate rapidity — frequently as 
much as 15 or 20 feet. Under 
such circumstances there is no use 
in attempting to fish: the salmon 
will look at nothing until a cer- 
tain stone makes its appearance, 
then they will take alloverthe place, 
the best cast, however, being along 
a ledge of rocks at the lower end. 
Interesting as a proof of the 
powers of expansion which some 
Norwegian salmon - fisheries pos- 
sess, as well as of the value of an 
extended weekly close-time, the 
Suldal, an important stream in 
the Ryfylke district to the north 
of Stavanger, claims particular 
attention. 
it issues it has a course of about 
eighteen miles, abounding in ex- 
cellent angling water and spawn- 
ing-beds, nearly the whole of 
which prior to 1884 had been 
rendered practically inaccessible 
to the migratory fish. The natu- 
ral difficulties offered by two falls 
situated on the lower portion of 
the river had been augmented by 
artificial ones in the shape of 
cruives and traps placed in the 
rapids, no less than 80 per cent of 
the fish being captured below or 
at the first fall. In 1884, the 
present English lessee acquired 
the fishing rights on the whole of 
the river as far as salmon could 
ascend, and, with two or three 
exceptions, those on the long 
narrow fjord into which it flows. 
The ascent of the falls was then 
materially facilitated by the re- 
moval of the fixed engines and by 
blasting away the rock; netting 
was abolished immediately below 
the falls, and angling only per- 
mitted on the non-tidal waters of 
the river; while the bag-nets in 
the sea were worked only four 
days a-week. 
The effect upon the fishery of 
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these radical alterations has been 
eminently satisfactory, as the fol- 
lowing figures show. In the first 
four years of the new régime the 
average annual take by the bag-nets 
in the sea had risen from 20,917 
lb. to 36,860 lb., and in the second 
four years to 57,618 lb. ; while on 
more than one occasion the average 
annual take (by nets and cruives 
of course) on the river for the four 
years preceding the transfer by the 
owners of their privileges has been 
exceeded by the anglers. In 1892, 
3146 and 80,964 lb. were captured 
in the river and sea respectively ; 
but the most remarkable season 
was that of 1891, when 5873 Ib. 
were taken with the rod and 
94,292 lb. by the nets. Such, in- 
deed, has been the success achieved 
on the Suldal, that similar mea- 
sures have recently been adopted 
with regard to ten other rivers 
discharging into the same or neigh- 
bouring fjords. 

In sequence to the above re- 
marks, reference would seem ap- 
propriate to the Aaensira, a 
stream which, after draining an 
area of 1870 square kilometres, 
enters the sea on the south-west 
coast near the Flekkefjord. Here 
an important problem in connec- 
tion with salmon would appear to 
have been definitely solved: the 
correctness of the principle which 
encourages the admission to the 
upper waters of a river of a portion 
of each run of fish throughout the 
year has been proved; and it can 
no longer be maintained that the 
fish which enter in winter and 
spring are incapable of developing 
their eggs without a return to salt 
water. 

On the Aaensira there are two 
falls within a mile of the sea—one 
27, the other 88 feet in height— 
at both of which passes have been 
constructed. Owing, however, to 
legal difficulties, these have not 
been used for the purpose they 
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were intended —viz., to admit 
salmon to the extensive reaches of 
river and lake above—but the fish 
are confined in an artificial chan- 
nel, about 100 yards in length, 
situated at the head of the pass 
over the first fall. From this 
channel they cannot escape, and 
here, commencing in early June, 
they accumulate until autumn, 
when the ova is taken from them 
to be artificially hatched, and the 
salmon are liberated in the river. 
In seven years over 2000 fish have 
been thus treated, and it has been 
found that neither the season of 
the year at which they enter the 
river nor their then condition has 
any influence on their spawning 
capabilities, as, with two excep- 
tions, all yielded ripe ova or milt 
when the proper season came 
round. 

To recur, however, to a consider- 
ation of the fisheries generally. 

Out of a total of seventy-eight 
of the principal rivers throughout 
Norway, dealt with in the present 
report and in the one which pre- 
ceded it (in 1889), no fewer than 
forty-nine (or 63 per cent) now ex- 
hibit a falling off, compared with 
the period to which the latter docu- 
ment applied (1884-1886), to the 
extent in fourteen cases of one- 
half or more of their former yield ; 
nine remain practically in statu 
quo; while the remainder exhibit 
some improvement. As a whole, 
the fisheries on the above rivers 
show a decrease of 34,000 kilo- 
grammes (or 13.5 per cent) on the 
three preceding years, while on 
the other hand the take by the 
netsmen on the coast has increased 
by 73,000 kilogrammes annually 
(or 13 per cent). 

This cannot be described as a 
satisfactory state of matters; but 
it should not be forgotten that one 
cause which contributes in no 
small degree to the improvement of 
the sea-fisheries accounts, partially 
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at any rate, for the falling off in 
the yield of the rivers. We refer 
to the immense and yearly-increas- 
ing number of river-fishing rights 
that are taken up by Englishmen 
for angling purposes. In former 
days the lessee of a river or beat 
used to be satisfied with acquiring 
the sporting privileges upon the 
water he actually fished ; and when 
at the end of each season he left, 
the owners were at liberty to do 
what they liked. Now things are 
arranged in an altogether different 
fashion. 

The modern contracts often com- 
prehend not only the (frequently 
extensive) reaches of inferior or 
useless water which occur between 
good casts; but, in order to give the 
fish a clear run through, they fre- 
quently also include the absolute 
and exclusive rights upon tracts of 
tidal or semi-tidal water, where no 
salmon in his most suicidal mo- 
ments would ever dream of taking 
a fly. It stands to reason, there- 
fore, that in the innumerable in- 
stances where the rod has super- 
seded nets and cruives as a means 
of capture, the yield must show a 
great falling off; while the bag and 
other nets on the coast ultimately 
get the lion’s share of the benefit 
conferred on the fisheries generally 
through the protection accorded by 
the English lessees to the spawning- 
grounds. 

In order to illustrate what a 
very small proportion of the salmon 
which it contains are captured on 
a river fished solely with the rod, 
the case of the Suldal (previously 
referred to) may be quoted, where 
throughout the entire season of 
1889 only 1214 kilogrammes were 
landed, and from which, with four 
draws of the net shortly after the 
commencement of the close-time, 
100 fish were taken for the purpose 
of artificial hatching. 

That under the circumstances, 
and having regard to the interests 
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and proper development of the 
salmon-fisheries of the country as 
a whole, those of the rivers have 
stood for some time in need of 
further legislative protection, 
there can be no doubt. It goes 
without saying — pace the coast 
fishermen, who believe that salmon 
spawn in salt water, and that they 
are therefore independent of the 
river proprietors—that the greater 
the extent of spawning - ground 
opened up and tenanted by ade- 
quate numbers of fish, the greater 
will be the resulting salmon-har- 
vest for all concerned. That 
many of the owners of these river- 
fisheries had good cause of com- 
plaint, too, we are quite ready to 
admit; for long they did not 
share in the advantages which 
increased transport facilities, and 
the consequent opening up of new 
markets, conferred upon the coast 
netsmen. But the mischief was 
not entirely due to the increase in 
the number of bag-nets. Instead 
of forming associations for mutual 
protection, the riparian owners in 
too many instances fought and 
went to law with one another, 
while each man harried his own 
and if possible hisneighbour’s water 
to the uttermost. Not content 
with taking all the clean and full- 
grown fish they could, they slaugh- 
tered the unhappy kelts in shoals 
as they descended in spring, and 
by means of small-meshed nets 
they captured vast numbers of 
the young fry; while the close 
season was more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. 
Time, however, we are inclined 
to think, has considerably modi- 
fied the situation for some of 
those worthy men, and has brought 
them consolation in the shape of 
the British angler, who, in return 
frequently for sport of the most 
moderate description, pays a sum 
which fully recompenses his land- 
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lord for a diminished supply of 


laa. 

Never before was there such a 
demand for salmon-water in Nor- 
way, and by consequence never— 
in spite of the bad times we hear 
so much about—were such rents 
paid. It is enough to make the 
modest sportsman’s hair stand on 
end to learn that the amount paid 
yearly by the English lessee of the 
Kvina river is 18,000 kroner, or 
£1000, in exchange for which 
substantial sum the weight of fish 
captured during the period 1887- 
1890 averaged 1876 kilogrammes 
annually, or about one-fifth of the 
quantity taken by means of nets 
and cruives in each of the three 
preceding years, when the owners 
themselves retained and exercised 
their privileges. 

The collective rod - fishing ren- 
tals of the Namsen amount to an 
even larger sum; but the extent 
of water from the Fiskum Foss to 
the Namsen Fjord is six times as 
great as that between the Rafoss 
on the Kvina and the mouth of 
that river. 

The rent of the little Lyngdal in 
southern Norway is 4500 kroner, 
and of the Alten in the far north 
6000 kroner, each of these streams 
being in the hands of a single 
English lessee, while the sums 
paid for the fishing rights on 
many others are correspondingly 
high. 

But it is not for beats on really 
good rivers only that long prices 
are paid—that is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and merely a question of 
supply and demand. Speculators 
—English, be it remembered, as 
well as Norwegian—take up all 
kinds of water direct from the 
riparian owners,—beats on second 
and third class salmon-rivers, in- 
different and bad portions of good 
rivers, rivers which never did and 
never will contain salmon, and 
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rivers whose migratory inhabitants 
consist of a few sea-trout only. 

The prices demanded by these 
enterprising gentlemen for such 
luxuries are really extraordinary, 
and the profits they make must be 
eminently satisfactory ; for—sing- 
ular as it may seem, and in spite 
of cautions innumerable—the sup- 
ply of angling victims would ap- 
pear to be inexhaustible. Last 
spring a friend forwarded for our 
inspection a letter, the writer of 
which (an Englishman) was kind 
enough to offer him, for the paltry 
sum of £100, his angling privileges 
on a certain river for seven weeks 
from the Ist of June. Singularly 
enough our correspondent did not 
avail himself of the tempting op- 
portunity, as we happened to be 
enabled to inform him that salmon 
were hardly ever caught in the 
stream in question, and that even 
the sea-trout fishing was indiffer- 
ent. In his latest report, Herr 
Landmark calculates the total sum 
received by the river proprietors 
by way of sporting rent at from 
120,000 to 125,000 kroner per 
annum; but in view of the in- 
stances above cited, this would 
seem to be an underestimate. In 
any case it does not represent the 
full amount paid by Englishmen, 
as it does not, of course, include 
the very substantial profits made 
by the speculators, and received by 
them in the shape of rent ; and we 
are inclined to think that little less 
than £10,000 a-year of English 
money is now annually paid by 
our countrymen for salmon-angling 
in Norway. 

Taking this into consideration, 
as well as the substantial benefits 
accruing to the fisheries generally 
through the protection afforded to 
the inland waters and spawning- 
beds by the lessees, it is natural 
enough that the recent legislation 
should be of a kind encouraging 
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to, and in favour of, the foreign 
visitors. Having regard to such 
cases as the Laagen and the Suldal, 
it would seem reasonable to expect 
that a number of other rivers will 
ere long show marked symptoms of 
a change for the better; but that 
the improvement will be general 
we very much doubt. Never at 
any time remarkable for a strict 
observance of the law, the coast 
netsmen as a body are strongly op- 
posed to some of the provisions of 
the Act of 1891; and in the face 
of this opposition the authorities 
will have the greatest difficulty in 
enforcing them on such an exten- 
sive and intricate coast-line. 

Already we learn from different 
private sources that quantities of 
salmon are shipped on board cer- 
tain steamers on Sundays, which 
must have been captured within the 
prescribed weekly close-time; of 
rivers on which every fish caught 
throughout the season showed evi- 
dent signs of having been in the 
nets ; of undersized fish being 
openly offered for sale; and of 
other circumstances symptomatic 
of a very general disposition to set 
the law at defiance. When such 
transgressions are so numerous as 
to be patent to the eye of the 
ordinary traveller, they are apt to 
bring the law into contempt, and 
it is to be hoped, in the interest of 
the fisheries generally, that the 
fines which they entail will be in- 
flicted summarily and without the 
long-windedness which so frequent- 
ly characterises legal proceedings 
in Norway. 

The effect, too, of the clause in 
the new Act establishing a mini- 
mum close-time of three days a- 
week, from which so much is— 
very justifiably — expected, must 
vary greatly ; and rivers situated 
at the head of long inlets cannot 
benefit to the same extent as those 
whose mouths are comparatively 
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near the open sea, as is that of the 
Laagen. Take, for instance, that 
magnificent arm of the sea, the 
Nordfjord: its entrance is simply 
a labyrinth of narrow passages be- 
tween islands, in nearly every one 
of which is a bag-net. Along the 
whole of the eighty or ninety miles 
which intervene between this point 
and the mouths, say, of the rivers 
Stryn and Olden, there are numbers 
of bag-nets and Jaxevaerp (another 
contrivance for the capture of 
salmon) on both sides of the fjord 
(where, by the way, ten years ago 
there were none). It is evident 
that in order to confer any mate- 
rial benefit upon these streams, 
the weekly close-time must be of a 
duration sufficient to enable a run 
of fish to traverse the entire dis- 
tance from the open sea outside 
the islands and to enter the rivers, 
before it ends. So numerous are 
the conditions which affect the 
pace at which fish travel, that on 
this point we will express no opin- 
ion ; but at the same time the cir- 
cumstances are not very difficult 
to imagine under which many of 
the rivers of the deeply indented 


west coast of Norway will be be- 


yond the sphere of a three or even 
four days a-week close-time, as far 
as enabling salmon to run right 
through from the open sea. 

To turn, however, to another 
portion of our subject. 

The climatic conditions which 
prevail in Norway during the 
winter months militate greatly 
against the development of the 
salmon-fisheries, and conduce to 
the annual destruction of vast 
quantities of roe. Owing to the 
prevailing low temperature, not 
only are all the sources of water- 
supply frost-bound, but the fall 
which occurs at that time of the 
year consists of snow, which re- 
mains unavailable until the follow- 
ing spring or summer. As a re- 
sult, the rivers—more especially in 
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February and March—are reduced 
to a level which few of those ac- 
customed only to their aspect 
during the angling season, and un- 
acquainted with these conditions, 
would credit. In the northern 
parts of the country the shrinkage 
is marvellous, large and important 
rivers being represented by a vol- 
ume of water little bigger than a 
Highland burn. The spawn hav- 
ing been deposited in water which 
was shallow prior to this shrinkage 
taking place, is thus exposed to 
the action of the air and of severe 
frost for considerable periods of 
time, and much of it is rendered 
useless. The Jsgang, too, is the 
cause of a great deal of mischief 
on many rivers, its formation occur- 
ring most frequently on the lower 
reaches near the coast, where the 
changes of weather are more 
abrupt and numerous than farther 
inland, and where the sudden 
thaws cause violent floods. The 
masses of surface-ice thus forcibly 
broken up scrape violently along 
the spawning-beds, dislodging and 
crushing the ova; while many full- 
grown salmon are caught and 
destroyed in the general débdcle. 

Ground - ice, too, with which, 
after a term of severe cold, the 
bottoms of the shallow streams 
and spawning-beds become sheeted 
over, is very destructive: with the 
thaw which succeeds, it is dis- 
lodged in large pieces, and the roe 
is crushed and carried away among 
the gravel and stones attached to 
the ice. 

To counteract these evils as 
much as possible, a number of 
hatching establishments have been 
put up of late years in different 
parts of the country, which turn 
out from 2} to 2} millions of 
young fish annually. The extreme 
severity of the frosts, however, 
which not infrequently convert 
the water in the spawning-beds 
into solid masses of ice; the heavy 
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falls of snow, which sometimes 
completely overwhelm and destroy 
the buildings ; and the sudden and 
tremendous floods, to which at 
almost any period of the year the 
rivers are liable,—render the arti- 
ficial propagation of salmon in 
Norway a somewhat precarious 
undertaking. Owing also to an 
exceptionally high or low state of 
the river where a hatchery is 
situated, parent fish are often not 
obtainable at the proper season, 
and the beds therefore remain un- 
tenanted and useless. 

To obviate these difficulties, it 
has been for some years under the 
consideration of the authorities to 
put up a large central breeding 
establishment, where the possibil- 
ity of such misfortunes occurring 
would be reduced to a minimum, 
and from which rivers throughout 
the country might be supplied at 
a reasonable rate. As possessing 
special advantages for this pur- 
pose, Herr Landmark recommended 
a site on the farm of Boen on the 
Topdal; but although plans were 
worked out and negotiations en- 
tered into, nothing practical has 
yet been accomplished in the 
matter. 

The Norwegian term fos does 
not necessarily mean a waterfall, 
as we understand the word: it is 
also used to signify a series of 
heavy rapids. Thus the well- 
known “Stér Fos” on the Tana 
in Finmarken consists of a piece 
of rough water about a mile and 
a half in length, where the great 
river, compressed between the 
walls of a narrow gorge, foams 
down among boulders and rocks 
of all sizes; but although the total 
fall is considerable, it does not at 
any one point drop perpendicularly 
more than three or four feet at the 
most. Such places are of frequent 
occurrence on Norwegian rivers: of 
themselves they constitute difficul- 
ties—sometimes very considerable 


ones—to the ascending fish, but 
from time immemorial they have 
been taken advantage of by the in- 
habitants, who by the insertion of 
salmon-traps have in many cases 
turned them into practically insur- 
mountable obstacles. Of late years 
a number of these obstructed rapids 
have been cleared and their pas- 
sage artificially facilitated, con- 
siderable tracts of valuable angling 
and spawning water being thus 
opened up. The Suldal is a case 
in point, as is the Birkrem or Teng- 
selv, which enters a narrow fjord at 
Egersund in southern Norway, and 
which possesses many features in 
common with the former stream. 
At a distance of little more than 
one kilometre from the mouth of 
the river, the “ Fotlandsfos,” sup- 
plemented by a formidable array 
of traps, presented until recently 
a practically insuperable barrier 
to the migratory fish, few, if any, 
of which were ever seen above it. 
In addition to removing the arti- 
ficial obstacles, the new lessees have 
constructed a ladder at the /foss, 
which from the period of its com- 
pletion in 1890 would seem to 
have proved entirely successful. 
‘* Already,” writes the inspector, 
“during the short time it has been 
in working order, has its efficiency 
been proved. In 1890, and more 
especially in 1891 and 1892, large 
numbers of salmon have been ob- 
served during the summer months 
making their way up the pass, and 
in the last-named year at any rate 
the total number of fish which 
ascended in this manner might be 
reckoned at considerably over a 
thousand.” The extensive reaches 
of river above are now fished with 
the rod only, and very fair sport 
has been obtained. 

Owing to the proximity to the 
coast of the mountain-ranges, and 
the consequently very rapid charac- 
ter of the majority of the streams, 
falls, sufficiently formidable in 
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themselves as absolutely to pre- 
vent the ascent of any fish, fre- 
quently succeed one another at 
extremely short intervals. In 
contemplating the construction of 
a ladder or pass, therefore, at one 
of these, the most important ques- 
tion generally is, “‘ Does the reach 
which extends upward to the next 
impassable fall contain enough 
good angling or (more important 
still) spawning water to justify the 
cost of an undertaking invariably 
problematical in its results?” 
Close investigation very often 
elicits from the expert employed 
a reply in the negative; but a 
number of attempts to open up 
water, previously unavailable, have 
been recently made. None of 
these have as yet been attended 
with any very brilliant results, 
perhaps the most promising under- 
taking of the kind being the series 
of passes in course of construction 
on the Vefsen. Formerly the 
bulk of the sport on this grand 
salmon-river was obtained in the 
great pool below the fall at Fos- 
jord, 17 kilometres from the 
mouth, an obstacle which very 
few fish ever succeeded in over- 
coming: now they have free access 
to the supervening stretch of fine 
angling water, 13 kilometres in 
length, which extends upwards to 
the Laxfoss. The latter, a formid- 
able fall, 16 metres high, has also 
been rendered negotiable ; whilst 
the ascent of yet a third obstacle, 
the Fellingfoss, some 10 kilometres 
farther up, is being facilitated. 
On the successful completion of 
this series, the Vefsen will be 
accessible to the migratory fish for 
over 150 kilometres, a distance 
greater than that on any other 
Norwegian river except the Tana. 

Innumerable are the endeavours 
that have been made from time to 
time in different parts of the world 
in order to solve the many prob- 
lems which attach to the salmon’s 
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existence in the interval between 
his departure from and his return 
to fresh water. Izaak Walton 
mentions that before his time fish 
were marked by tying ribbons to 
their tails. This somewhat primi- 
tive method has no doubt been 
considerably improved upon, and 
distinguishing marks—less ornate 
perhaps, but more adhesive—have 
been used by the thousand: the 
amount, however, of knowledge 
gained is singularly small, and it 
would seem unlikely that it will 
be materially increased until a 
series of experiments on an in- 
finitely larger, more systematic, 
and altogether more comprehen- 
sive scale shall have been carried 
out. 

From one cause or another many 
of the isolated attempts hitherto 
made have been abortive; others, 
again, have produced results which, 
although by no means conclusive, 
are exceedingly interesting, and 
to this category may be said to 
belong the experiments conducted 
under the auspices of Herr Land- 
mark from different points on the 
coast of Norway. 

Between 1883 and 1893 some 
4000 salmon were marked and 
released on the following rivers, 
all in the south-western part of 
the country : the Suldal in Ryfylke, 
the Figgen in Jaederen (both in 
Stavanger Amt), the Aaensira 
(between Ekersund and Flekke- 
fjord), the Kvina (between Flekke- 
fjord and Farsund), and the Topdal 
(at Christiansund); and of these 
fish, 56 have been recaptured and 
identified beyond doubt. 

That this number ought to have 
been considerably larger, and the 
deductions therefore of greater 
value, seems certain: two causes 
more especially acted very pre- 
judicially—(a) want of knowledge 
and experience in the first instance 
regarding the best form of label 
and mode of attachment; (5) the 
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difficulty of inducing the sea- 
fishermen—in spite of a proffered 
reward—to give notice of the cap- 
ture of marked fish. 

As an instance of the ill success 
which has attended many attempts 
of the kind, Mr Russel, in his work 
‘ The Salmon,’ mentions that in the 
spring of 1852, “500 kelts were 
marked with wire in a pool within 
a few hundred yards of tide-reach, 
at the bottom of the river Whit- 
adder, which joins the Tweed im- 
mediately above Berwick.” Of 
these, only three were ever heard 
of again. ‘One was caught at the 
mouth of the Tyne, seventy miles 
to the south; another at Yarmouth, 
300 miles to the south; and the 
third at Eyemouth, ten miles to 
the north, the last individual 
being found in the stomach of a 
cod, with nothing remaining of 
him but his vetebrate column and 
the silver wire.” 

There being thus no satisfactory 
precedent to follow, a variety of 
labels and forms of attachment— 
prior to the adoption of the system 
now in use—were tried from time 
to time, which proved inefficient ; 
inasmuch as a number of fish 
were recaptured which showed un- 
mistakable signs of having been 
marked, but which could not be 
identified, owing to the labels 
having been torn away. Other 
marked fish, it was proved, were 
taken by the coast netsmen ; but, 
from ignorance or prejudice, they 
refrained from giving notice to the 
authorities. This last difficulty 
will, we fear, apply for a good 
many years on the Norwegian 
coast (unless a considerably larger 
sum than the official 3 kroner is 
offered as reward), the men being 
apparently quite unable to appre- 
ciate the fact that the experiments 
are carried on as much for their 
benefit as for anybody else’s. 

It would be impossible with the 
remaining space at our present dis- 
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posal to attempt to deal otherwise 
than superficially with the figures, 
dates, and other details relating to 
the marked and recaptured salmon; 
nevertheless there are certain con- 
clusions fairly deducible therefrom, 
which are worthy of attention. 

Of the 56 fish in question, 38 
were released in the Suldal, 15 in 
the Aaensira, 2 in the Topdal, and 
1 in the Figgen river; and they 
were recovered as follows:— 


Suldal. 
25 in the river itself. 
9 in the inner fjords, within 45 kilo- 
metres at most of the mouth. 
4 at distances which would preclude 
the likelihood of their returning 
to the river (90-150 kilometres). 


Aaensira. 


7 in the river itself. 

2 within 35 kilometres. 

1 in the Kvina river, 35 kilometres 
to the east. 

5 at distances of from 65 to 800 kilo- 
metres. 


Figgen. 
1 close to mouth. 


Topdal. 
1 in river itself. 


While the above figures disclose 
a very decided preference on the 
part of the salmon to return to 
their respective rivers, the homing 
instinct is much more marked in 
the Suldal than in the Aaensira 
fish. This discrepancy may, it 
seems probable, be accounted for 
by the difference in temperature 
of these two rivers. 

The three streams which form 
the Suldal converge in the Suldals- 
vand, a lake 33 kilometres long, 3 
wide, and 400 metres in depth, 
from which —at a distance of 
about 28 kilometres from the 
fjord—the water issues transpar- 
ently clear and free from sediment. 
Not only does the lake act as a 
storage reservoir, and so prevent 
the floods from running away too 
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quickly, but the changes of tem- 
perature not easily affecting so 
great a mass of water, render the 
upper reaches of the river freer 
from ice than is usual in most 
Norwegian streams. 

The Aaensira, on the other 
hand, flows throughout nearly the 
whole of its course at a decidedly 
higher level than does the Suldal, 
or indeed any other river in the 
neighbourhood; while within a 
comparatively short distance of 
the fjord into which it discharges, 
it passes through two large and 
deep lakes, the Lundevand and 
Sirdalsvand (21 and 26 kilometres 
respectively), the volumes of ice- 
cold water from which keep the tem- 
perature of the outflowing river 
very low far into summer. There 
are many streams on the Nor- 
wegian coast, largely frequented 
by salmon, the temperature of 
which is as low as, or even lower 
than, that of the Aaensira, as, for 
instance, the rivers of Finmarken 
and those which drain the great 
Justedal Glacier; but the ocean 
into which the former flow is a 
very cold one, while the latter dis- 
charge into long fjords, where 
the chill is gradually removed 
before the actual sea is reached. 
It is otherwise the case with the 
Aaensira, which enters a com- 
paratively warm sea without any 
such intermediary channel, and 
we fear that the company which 
has acquired the fishery rights, 
and gone to very considerable ex- 
pense in the construction of passes 
and in artificial breeding, is hardly 
likely to score a success. With 
every inclination to return to 
their native stream, the Aaensira 
salmon—when, in May and early 
June, they approach the mouth of 
the river—are met by an ice-cold 
torrent: unwilling altogether to 
give up their natural objective 
point, they hang about the coast 
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in the neighbourhood, and are 
caught in the bag-nets, or they 
seek less inhospitable waters else- 
where. 

With regard to the fish not re- 
taken in the same river or its 
immediate vicinity, it is worthy of 
remark that all, with one exception 
(the Aaensira salmon captured in 
the Kvina), were recaught to the 
north of the river where they were 
originally marked. This would 
seem to be due to the fact that in 
the summer months the fish are in 
the habit of travelling with and 
not against the currents in the sea, 
the prevailing direction of which 
along the west coast of Norway is 
from south to north; and should 
this assumption be correct, it indi- 
cates the extreme improbability of 
fish, taken so far from their native 
rivers, ever returning thither. This 
tendency on the part of a section of 
the salmon community of southern 
and south - western Norway to 
wander along the coast northwards 
may perhaps account in some 
measure for the exceptional excel- 
lence maintained by the fisheries 
of the great Trondhjem Fjord, in 
spite of the extraordinary increase 
of the bag-nets in that neighbour- 
hood. In any case it goes to show 
that a fishery district is not de- 
pendent alone on the conduct of 
affairs within its own limits, but is 
materially affected by the regula- 
tions controlling the fisheries at a 
very considerable distance. 

In America, on the strength 
more particularly of the experi- 
ments conducted on the Penobscot 
river, the theory is extensively 
held that salmon spawn only every 
other year. Such is evidently not 
the case in Norway, however, as 
no fewer than ten of the recaptured 
fish (seven in the Suldal and three 
in the Aaensira) were marked the 
one year either when ready to 
spawn or having just completed 
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that operation, and were retaken 
the next in a similar condition ; 
while four other fish, recaptured in 
the sea the summer after marking, 
seemed to have spawned the same 
year. 

Taking into consideration the 
regularity with which most animals 
reproduce, together with the posi- 
tive proof afforded by these experi- 
ments that a certain number of 
salmon spawn at any rate two years 
in succession, it would seem not 
improbable that the majority of 
these fish do so annually. 

None of the 56 recaptured 
salmon exhibited any remarkable 
increase in weight, the greatest 
growth in the shortest period being 
that of a female, which when marked 
in the Suldal, on the 16th January 
1889, weighed 204 lb. as a kelt; 
and when retaken in the sea, on 
the 3d of July of the same year, 
clean run, turned the scale at 30 
lb. The apparent increase was 
therefore 10} lb. in 168 days, but 
in reality very much less, taking 
into consideration the difference in 
condition. In contrast to this, 
another female fish, in the kelt 
stage on both occasions of capture, 
put on no weight whatever during 
the period of 326 days which inter- 
vened. 

To attempt to theorise upon this 
important subject, with materials so 
slight as those before us, and in the 
face of discrepancies such as that 
exhibited in the relative growths 
of the two fish above referred to, 
would be a hopeless task. The in- 
fluences which affect the growth of 
salmon are numerous and varied, 
and until, by the acquisition of 
considerably more data, we obtain 
a greater knowledge of the habits 
of those fish, the questions as to 
when a salmon is full grown and 
how long he takes to reach maturity 
must remain unanswered. 

In conclusion, we would venture 
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briefly to refer to the sport which 
has been obtained of late years 
with the rod in Norway. A 
number of good bags have been 
made on both northern and south- 
ern rivers, but the most note- 
worthy, perhaps, was that on the 
famous Alten in the season of 
1890, when a party of four rods 
landed 519 salmon and 126 grilse, 
weighing 5269 kilogrammes, be- 
sides a large quantity of sea-trout 
—in other words, an average of 
about 3000 lb. a rod. Into one of 
the lateral branches of the great 
Sogne Fjord, the Aaré discharges 
its share of the melted snow and 
ice of the mighty Justedal Glacier. 
While the migratory fish of the 
neighbouring streams—similar in 
origin and to all appearance in 
general characteristics—consist al- 
most entirely of bull and sea trout, 
the reverse is the case, singularly 
enough, with the Aaré, which is 
celebrated for the size and mag- 
nificent physique of its salmon. 
The sea and fjord fishermen rec- 
ognise an Aaré lax at a glance, 
and look upon it as an especially 
valuable prize; while on no other 
river in Norway—not even on the 
Vosse, the Namsen, or the Pasvig 
—are such heavy fish killed. At 
Christmas-time, some years ago, a 
salmon of 27 kilogrammes ( = 60 lb.) 
was found crushed to death among 
the ice, and on another occasion a 
fish of the remarkable weight of 
45 kilogrammes (=101 lb.) was 
killed late in autumn with the 
spear. 

Here, in 1893, the late Mr W. 
Kennedy landed a salmon of 26 
kilogrammes (= 58 lb.), and in Au- 
gust 1894 he beat his own record 
with a monster of 31 kilogrammes 
(=68 lb.), a performance which is 
not likely to be equalled for many 
a day to come in Norway or else- 
where. 


“ SNOWFLY.” 
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“ Sir,” said Dr Johnson, “it is 
the most extraordinary thing that 
has happened in my day.” 

The most extraordinary thing 
that had happened in Dr John- 
son’s day was the “ warning” to 
the noble peer generally spoken of 
as “the wicked Lord Lyttelton.” 
The Doctor went on thus: “I 
heard it with my own ears from 
his uncle, Lord Westcote. I am 
so glad to have every evidence of 
the spiritual world that I am will- 
ing to believe it.” Dr Adams re- 
plied, “‘ You have evidence enough 
—good evidence, which needs no 
support.” Dr Johnson growled 
out, “I like to have more!” 

Thus the Doctor was willing 
to believe what it suited him to 
believe, even though he had the 
tale at third or fourth hand; for 
Lord Westcote was not with the 
wicked Lord Lyttelton at the time 
of his death, on November 27, 
1779. Dr Johnson’s observations 
were made on June 12, 1784. 

To Lord Westcote’s narrative 
we shall return. 

As a study in Russian scandal, 
and the growth and development 
of stories, this anecdote of Lord 
Lyttelton deserves attention. So 
first we must glance at the previous 
history of the hero. Thomas Lord 
Lyttelton was born, says Croker 
(in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ No. 
179, p. 111), on January 30, 1744. 
He was educated at Eton, where 
Dr Barnard thought his boyish 
promise even superior to that of 
Charles James Fox. His sketches 
of scenery in Scotland reminded 
Mrs Montagu of the vigour of 
Salvator Rosa, combined with 
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the grace of Claude Lorraine! 
At the age of nineteen, already 
affianced to Miss Warburton, he 
went on the Grand Tour, and ex- 
celled the ordinary model of young 
debauchery abroad. Mr James 
Boswell found a Circe at Siena, 
Lyttelton found Circes every where. 
He returned to England in 1765; 
and that learned lady, Mrs Oarter, 
the translator of Epictetus, “ ad- 
mired his talents and elegant man- 
ners, as much as she detested his 
vices.” In 1768 he entered the 
House of Commons, and, in his 
maiden speech, implored the As- 
sembly to believe that America 
was more important than Mr 
Wilkes (and Liberty). Unseated 
for bribery in January 1769, he 
vanished from the public view, 
more or less, for a season ; at least 
he is rarely mentioned in memoirs, 
and Croker thinks that young Lyt- 
telton was now engaged—in what 
does the reader suppose? In writ- 
ing The Letters of Junius ! ! 

He was clever enough ; his rank 
was like that assumed as his own 
by Junius; his eloquence (as he 
proved later in the House of 
Lords) was vituperative enough ; 
he shared some of J unius’s hatreds, 
while he proclaimed, like Junius, 
that the country was going to the 
dogs. Just as Junius was ending 
his Letters, the prodigal, Thomas 
Lyttelton, returned to his father’s 
house; and Chatham wrote to 
congratulate the parent (February 
15, 1772). On May 12, 1772, 
Junius published his last letter 
in ‘The Public Advertiser’; and 
on June 26 Mr Lyttelton mar- 
ried a widow, a Mrs Peach. He 





1 If Lyttelton went to Italy on being ejected from Parliament, as Mr Rigg 
says he did in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ Croker’s theory will be 
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soon left his wife, and was abroad 
(with a barmaid) when his father 
died in 1773. In January 1774 
he took his seat in the Lords. 
Though Fox thought him a bad 
man, his first speech was in 
favour of securing to authors a 
perpetual copyright in their own 
works. He repeated his argu- 
ments some months later; so 
authors, at least, have reason for 
judging him charitably. Mr Car- 
lyle would have admired Lyttel- 
ton. His politics (at one juncture) 
were “The Dictatorship for Lord 
Chatham”! How does this agree 
with the sentiments of Junius? 
In 1767-69 Junius had exhaust- 
ed on Chatham his considerable 
treasury of insult. He is “a lu- 
natic brandishing a crutch,” “so 
black a villain,” “an abandoned 
profligate,” and he exhibits “ the 
upstart insolence of a dictator” / 
This goes not well with Lyttelton’s 
sentiments in 1774. True, but by 
that date (iii. 305) Junius himself 
had discovered “ that if this coun- 
try can be saved, it must be saved 
by Lord Chatham’s spirit, by Lord 
Chatham’s abilities.” Lyttelton 
and Junius are assuredly both of 
them ruffianly, scandal-loving, in- 
consistent, and patrician in the 
manner of Oatiline. So far, the 
likeness is close. 

About America Lyttelton wa- 
vered. On the whole, he recog- 
nised the need of fighting; and 
his main idea was that, as fight 
we must, we should organise our 
forces well, and fight with our 
heads as well as with our hands. 
He disdained the policy of the 
ostrich. The Americans were in 
active rebellion; it could not be 
blinked. He praised Chatham 
while he opposed him. He was 
“fighting for his own hand.” 
Ministers felt the advantage of 
his aid; they knew his unscrupu- 
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lous versatility, and in November 
1775 bought Lyttelton with a 
lucrative sinecure,—the post of 
Chief Justice of Eyre beyond the 
Trent. Croker calls the place 
“honourable”; we take another 
view. Lyttelton was bought and 
sold, but no one deemed Lyttelton 
a person of scrupulous conscience. 

The public prospects darkened, 
folly was heaped on folly, blunder 
on blunder, defeat on defeat. On 
April 24, 1779, Horace Walpole 
says that Lord Lyttelton “has 
again turned against the Court on 
obtaining the Seals.”! November 
25, 1779, saw Lyttelton go boldly 
into Opposition. He reviewed 
the whole state of the empire. 
He poured out a torrent of in- 
vective. As to his sinecure, he 
said, “‘ Perhaps he might not keep 
it long.” ‘The noble Lords smile 
at what I say !” 

They need not have smiled. He 
spoke on Thursday, November 25; 
on Saturday, November 27, the 
place in Eyre was vacant, and 
Lord Lyttelton was a dead man. 

The reader will keep in mind 
these dates. On Thursday, No- 
vember 25, 1779, the first day of 
the session, Lyttelton overflows in 
a volcanic speech against the 
Court. He announces that his 
place may soon be vacant. At 
midnight on the 27th November 
he is dead. 

On all this, and on the story of 
the ghostly “warning” to Lord 
Lyttelton, delivered in the night 
of Wednesday, November 24, 
Croker builds a political romance. 
In Croker’s view, Lyttelton, ex- 
pelled from Parliament, lavished 
his genius and exuded his spleen 
in the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ Taking 
his seat in the Lords, he fights 
for his own hand, is bought and 
muzzled, wrenches off his muzzle, 
blazes into a fierce attack on the 





1 Ts this a slip, or misprint, for ‘‘ on not obtaining the Seals”? 
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wrongs which he is weary of wit- 
nessing, the hypocrisy which he is 
tired of sharing, makes his will, 
sets his house in order, plays one 
last practical joke by the story 
of the ghostly warning, surrounds 
himself with dissolute company, 
and at midnight on November 27 
deliberately fulfils his own pre- 
diction, and dies by his own hand. 
It is a tale creditable to Croker’s 
fancy. A patrician of genius, a wit, 
a profligate, in fatigue and despair, 
closes his career with a fierce har- 
angue, a sacrilegious jest, a de- 
bauch, and a draught of poison, 
leaving to Dr Johnson a proof of 
“the spiritual world,” and to man- 
kind the double mystery of Junius 
and of the Ghost. 

As to Junius, remembering the 
warning of Lord Beaconsfield, “ If 
you wish to be a bore, take up the 
‘Letters of Junius,’” we shall 
drop that enigma; but as to the 
alleged suicide of Lord Lyttelton, 
we think we can make that seem 
extremely improbable. Let us re- 
turn to the course of events, as 
stated by Croker, and by con- 
temporaries. 

The warning of death in three 
days, says Croker, occurred (place 
not given) on the night of Novem- 
ber 24, 1779. Croker observes, 
“Tt is certain that, on the morn- 
ing of that very day” (November 
25) ‘Lord Lyttelton had related, 
not to one person alone, but to 
several, and all of them people of 
credit, the particulars of a strange 
vision which he said had appeared 
to him the preceding night.” On 
Thursday, the 25th, as we saw, he 
spoke in the Lords. On Friday, 
the 26th (apparently), he went 
down to his house at Epsom, Pitt 
Place, where his party, says 
Croker, consisted of Mr (later 
Lord) Fortescue, Captain (later 
Admiral) Wolsley, Mrs Flood, 
and the Misses Amphlett. Now 
the town had no kind of doubt 
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concerning the nature of Lord 
Lyttelton’s relations with two, if 
not three, of the Misses Amphlett. 
His character was nearly as bad, 
where women were concerned, as 
that of Colonel Charteris. But 
Walpole, writing to Mann on 
November 28 (the day after Lord 
Lyttelton’s death), says, ‘ Lord 
Lyttelton is dead suddenly. Swd- 
denly, in this country, is always 
at first construed to mean by a 
pistol. . . . The story given out 
is, that he looked ill, and had 
said he should not live three days ; 
that, however, he had gone to 
his house at Epsom . . . witha 
caravan of nymphs ; and on Satur- 
day night had retired before supper 
to take rhubarb, returned, supped 
heartily, went into the next room 
again, and died in an instant.” 

Nothing here of a dream or 
ghost. We only hear of a pro- 
phecy. 

Writing to Mason on Monday, 
November 29, Walpole avers that 
Lord Lyttelton was “attended 
only by four virgins, whom he had 
picked up in the Strand.” Here 
Horace, though writing from 
Berkeley Square, within two days 
of the fatal 27th, is wrong. Lord 
Lyttelton had the Misses Amphlett, 
Captain Wolsley, Mr Fortescue, 
and Mrs Flood with him. Ac- 
cording to Walpole, he felt unwell 
on Saturday night (the 27th), 
“went to bed, rung his bell in ten 
minutes, and in one minute after 
the arrival of his servant expired ! ” 
“He had said on Thursday that 
he should die in three days, had 
dreamt so, and felt that it would 
be so. On Saturday he said, ‘If 
I outlive to-day, I shall go on’; 
but enough of him.” 

Walpole speaks of a dream, but 
he soon has other, if not better, 
information. Writing to Mason 
on December 11, he says that 
ghost-stories from the north will 
now be welcome. ‘ Lord Lyttel- 
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ton’s vision has revived the taste ; 
though it seems a little odd that 
an apparition should despair of 
getting access to his Lordship’s 
bed, in the shape of a young wo- 
man, without being forced to use 
the disguise of a robin-redbreast.” 
What was an apprehension or pro- 
phecy has become a dream, and 
the dream has become an appari- 
tion of a robin-redbreast and a 
young woman. 

If this excite suspicion, let us 
hasten to add that we have unde- 
signed evidence to Lord Lyttelton’s 
belief that he had beheld an ap- 
parition—evidence a day earlier 
than the day of his death. Mrs 
Piozzi (then Mrs Thrale), in her 
diary of Sunday, November 28, 
writes: ‘Yesterday a lady from 
Wales dropped in and said that 
she had been at Drury Lane on 
Friday night. ‘How,’ I asked, 
‘were you entertained?’ ‘Very 
strangely indeed! Not with the 
play, though, but the discourse of 
a Captain Ascough, who averred 
that a friend of his, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, has seen a spirit, who has 
warned him that he will die in 
three days. I have thought of 
nothing else since.’” 

Next day, November 29, Mrs 
Piozzi heard of Lord Lyttelton’s 
death. 

Unless Mrs Piozzi falsified her 
diary, here is proof absolute that 
the story, with apparition, if not 
with robin, was current the day 
before Lord Lyttelton’s decease. 

Of what did Lord Lyttelton 
die ? 

‘‘ According to one of the papers,” 
says Croker, vaguely, “the cause 
of death was disease of the heart.” 
A brief “convulsion” is distinctly 
mentioned, whence Croker con- 
cludes that the disease was not 
cardiac. On December 7, Mason 
writes to Walpole from York, 
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“Suppose Lord Lyttelton had re- 
covered the breaking of his blood- 
vessel !” 

Was a broken blood-vessel the 
cause of death? or have we here, 
as is probable, a mere inference of 
Mason’s ? 

Croker’s account is meant to 
lead up to his theory of suicide. 
Lord Lyttelton mentioned his ap- 
prehension of death ‘ somewhat 
ostentatiously, we think.” Ac- 
cording to Croker, at 10 P.M. on 
Saturday Lord Lyttelton, looking 
at his watch, said, ‘‘Should I live 
two hours longer, I shall jockey 
the ghost.” Croker thinks that 
it would have been “more nat- 
ural” for him to await the fatal 
hour of midnight “in gay com- 
pany” than to go to bed before 
twelve. He finishes the tale thus: 
Lord Lyttelton was taking rhubarb 
in his bedroom ; he sent his valet 
for a spoon, and the man, return- 
ing, found him “on the point of 
dissolution.” ‘A newspaper” says 
that disease of the heart was be- 
lieved to be the cause of death ; 
but Croker, holding that “a brief 
convulsion was observed,” sets 
aside the theory of cardiac disease. 

“His family maintained a 
guarded and perhaps judicious 
silence on the subject,” yet Lord 
Westcote spoke of it, and wrote an 
account of it, and so did Lord 
Lyttelton’s widow ; while Wraxall, 
as we shall see, says that the dow- 
ager Lady Lyttelton painted a pic- 
ture of the “ warning” in 1780. 

Harping on suicide, Croker 
quotes Scott’s statement in ‘ Let- 
ters on Demonology,’ —“ Of late it 
has been said, and published, that 
the unfortunate nobleman had de- 
termined to take poison.” Sir 
Walter gives no authority, and 
Croker admits that he knows of 
none. Gloomy but commonplace 
reflections in the so-called ‘ Letters’ 
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of Lyttelton do not even raise a 
presumption in favour of suicide, 
which, in these very Letters, Lyt- 
telton says that he cannot defend 
by argument.! That Lyttelton 
made his will ‘‘a few weeks before 
his death,” providing for his fair 
victims, may be accounted for, as 
we shall see, by the threatening 
state of his health, without any 
notion of self-destruction. Wal- 
pole, in his three letters, only 
speaks of “a pistol” as the com- 
mon construction of “sudden 
death”; and that remark occurs 
before he has heard any details. 
Walpole rises from a mere state- 
ment of Lord Lyttelton’s, that he 
is ‘‘to die in three days,” to a 
“‘dream” containing that assur- 
ance, and thence to apparitions of 
a@ young woman and a robin-red- 
breast. The appearance of that 
bird, by the way, is, in the folk- 
lore of Surrey, an omen of death. 
Walpole was in a position to know 
all current gossip, and so was Mrs 
Piozzi. 

We now turn to a narrative 
nearly contemporary, that written 
out by Lord Westcote on February 
13, 1780. Lord Westcote exam- 
ined the eldest Miss Amphlett, 
Captain (later Admiral) Charles 
Wolsley, Mrs Flood, Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s valet, Faulkner, and Stuckey, 
the servant in whose arms, so to 
speak, Lord Lyttelton died. Stuck- 
ey was questioned (note this) in 
the presence of Captain Wolsley 
and of Mr Fortescue. The late 
Lord Lyttelton permitted the West- 
cote narrative to be published in 
‘Notes and Queries’ (November 21, 
1874). The story, which so much 
pleased Dr Johnson, runs thus :— 

On Thursday, November 25, 
Mrs Flood and the three Misses 
Amphlett were residing at Lord 
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Lyttelton’s house in Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square. Who is this 
Mrs Flood? Frederick Flood 
(1741-1824) married Lady Julia 
Annesley in 1782. The wife of 
the more famous Flood suits the 
case no better: his wife was Lady 
F. M. Flood ; she was a Beresford. 
The ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
raphy’ is responsible for these 
facts. At all events, on November 
25, at breakfast, in Hill Street, 
Lord Lyttelton told the young 
ladies and their chaperon that he 
had had an extraordinary dream. 

He seemed to be in a room 
which a bird flew into; the bird 
changed into a woman in white, 
who told him he should die in 
three days. 

He “did not much regard it, 
because he could in some measure 
account for it; for that a few days 
before he had been with Mrs Daw- 
son, when a robin-redbreast flew 
into her room.” On the morning 
of Saturday he told the same 
ladies that he was very well, and 
believed he should “ bi/k the ghost.” 
The dream has become an appari- 
tion! On that day—Saturday—he, 
with the ladies, Fortescue, and 
Wolsley, went to Pitt Place; 
went to bed after eleven, ordered 
rolls for breakfast, and, in bed, 
“died without a groan,” as his 
servant was disengaging him from 
his waistcoat. During dinner he 
had “a rising in his throat” (a 
slight sickness), “a thing which 
had often happened to him be- 
fore.” His physician, Dr Fother- 
gill, vaguely attributed his death 
to the rupture of some vessel in 
his side, where he had felt a pain 
in summer. 

From this version we may glean 
that Lord Lyttelton was not him- 
self very certain whether his vision 





1 Croker’s argument requires him to postulate the authenticity of many, at 
least, of these Letters, which were given to the world by the author of ‘ Doctor 
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occurred when he was awake or 
asleep. He is made to speak of 
a “dream,” and even to account for 
it in a probable way ; but later he 
talks of “ bilking the ghost.” The 
editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ now 
tries to annihilate this contempor- 
ary document by third-hand evi- 
dence, seventy years after date. 
In 1851 or 1852 the late Dowager 
Lady Lyttelton, Sarah, daughter of 
the second Earl Spencer, discussed 
the story with Mr Fortescue, a 
son of the Mr Fortescue who was 
at Pitt Place, and who succeeded 
to the family title six years later, 
in 1785. Mr Fortescue, in brief, 
said that he had heard nothing of 
the dream or prediction till ‘‘some 
days after”; he, therefore, was in- 
clined to disbelieve in it. We have 
demonstrated, however, that if Mr 
Fortescue had heard nothing, yet 
the tale was all over the town 
before Lord Lyttelton died. Nay, 
more, we have contemporary, 
though hitherto unpublished, proof 
that Mr Fortescue had heard of 
the affair! Lyttelton died at mid- 
night on the Saturday, November 
27. In her diary for the follow- 
ing Tuesday (November 30), Lady 
Mary Coke says that she has just 
heard the story of the “dream” 
from Lady Bute, who had it from 
Mr Ross, who had it from Mr 
Fortescue /1 Mr Fortescue, then, 
must have told the tale as early 
as the Monday after the fatal 
Saturday night. Yet in old age 
he seems to have persuaded him- 
self that the tale came later to 
his knowledge. Some irrelevant, 
late, and fourth-hand versions will 
be found in ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
but they merely illustrate the bad- 
ness of such testimony. 

One trifle of contemporary evi- 
dence may be added: Mrs Delany, 
on December 9, 1779, wrote an 
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account of the affair to her niece— 
here a bird turns into a woman. 

In pursuit of evidence, it is a 
long way from 1780 to 1816. In 
November of that year, T. J. 
wrote from Pitt Place, Epsom, 
in ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’ ; 
but his letter is dated “Jan. 6.” 
T. J. has bought Pitt Place, and 
gives “a copy of a document in 
writing, left in the house” (where 
Lyttelton died) “as an heirloom, 
which may be depended on.” This 
document begins, “Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s Dream and Death (see Ad- 
miral Wolsley’s account),” 

But where is Admiral Wolsley’s 
account? Is it in the archives of 
Sir Charles Wolsley of Wolsley ? 
Or is this (the Pitt Place document) 
Admiral Wolsley’s account? The 
anonymous author says that he was 
one of the party at Pitt Place on 
November 27, 1779, with “Lord 
Fortescue,” ‘Lady Flood,” and 
the two Misses Amphlett. Con- 
sequently this account is written 
after 1785, when Mr Fortescue 
succeeded to his title. Lord Lyttel- 
ton, not long returned from Ire- 
land, had been suffering from “ suf- 
focating fits” in the last month. 
And this, not the purpose of 
suicide, was probably his reason 
for executing his will. ‘ While in 
his house in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, he dreamt three days be- 
fore his death he saw a bird flut- 
tering, and afterwards a woman 
appeared in white apparel, and 
said, ‘Prepare to meet your death 
in three days.’ He was alarmed 
and called his servant. On the 
third day, while at breakfast with 
the above-named persons, he said, 
‘I have jockeyed the ghost, as 
this is the third day.” Croker 
places this incident at 10 p.m. on 
Saturday, and makes his lordship 
say, ‘In two hours I shall jockey 





1 We are indebted for this fact to Mr David Douglas: the privately printed 
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the ghost.” ‘ The whole party set 
out for Pitt Place,” which contra- 
dicts Croker’s statement that they 
set out on Friday, but agrees with 
Lord Westcote’s. ‘They had not 
long arrived when he was seized 
with a usual fit. Soon recovered. 
Dined at five. To bed at eleven.” 
Then we hear how he rebuked his 
servant for stirring his rhubarb 
“with a tooth-pick” (a plausible 
touch), sent him for a spoon, and 
was “in a fit” on the man’s re- 
turn. ‘The pillow being high, 
his chin bore hard on his neck. 
Instead of relieving him, the man 
ran for help: on his return found 
him dead.” 

This undated and _ unsigned 
document, by a person who pro- 
fesses to have been present, is not, 
perhaps, very accurate in dates. 
The phrase “dreamt” is to be 
taken as the common-sense way of 
stating that Lord Lyttelton had a 
vision of some sort. His lord- 
ship, who spoke of “ jockeying the 
ghost,” may have believed that he 
was awake at the time, not dream- 
ing; but no person of self-respect, 
in these unpsychical days, could 
admit more than a dream. Per- 
haps this remark also applies to 
Walpole’s “he dreamed.” The 
species of the bird is left in the 
vague. 

Moving further from the event, 
to 1828, we find a book styled 
‘Past Feelings Renovated,’ a re- 
ply to Dr Hibbert’s ‘ Philosophy 
of Apparitions.’ The anonymous 
author is “struck with the total 
inadequacy of Dr Hibbert’s theory.” 
Among his stories he quotes Wrax- 
all’s ‘ Memoirs.’ In 1783, Wraxali 
dined at Pitt Place, and visited 
“the bedroom where the casement 
windows at which Lord Lyttelton 
asserted the dove appeared to flut- 
ter! was pointed out to me.” Now 
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the Pitt Place document puts the 
vision “in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square.” So does Lord Westcote. 
Even a bird cannot be in two 
places at once, and the “ Pitt 
Place Anonymous” does seem to 
know what he is talking about. 
Of course Lord Lyttelton may have 
been at Pitt Place on November 
24, and had his dream there. He 
may have run up to Hill Street on 
the 25th and delivered his speech, 
and may have returned to Pitt 
Place on the Friday or Saturday.? 
But we have no evidence for this 
view; and the Pitt Place document 
places the vision in Hill Street. 
Wraxall adds that he has fre- 
quently seen a painting of bird, 
ghost, and Lord Lyttelton, which 
was executed by that nobleman’s 
stepmother in 1780. It was done 
“after the description given to her 
by the valet de chambre who at- 
tended him, to whom his master 
related all the circumstances.” 
Our author of 1828 next pro- 
duces the narrative by Lord Lyt- 
telton’s widow, Mrs Peach, who 
was so soon deserted. In 1828 she 
is “ now alive, and resident in the 
south-west part of Warwickshire.” 
According to Lady Lyttelton (who, 
of course, was not present), Lord 
Lyttelton had gone to bed, whether 
in Hill Street or Pitt Place we are 
not told. His candle was extin- 
guished, when he heard “a noise 
resembling the fluttering of a bird 
at his chamber window. Looking 
in the direction of the sound, he 
saw the figure of an unhappy 
female, whom he had seduced and 
deserted, and who, when deserted, 
had put a violent end to her own 
existence, standing in the aperture 
of the window from which the flut- 
tering sound had proceeded. The 
form approached the foot of the 
bed: the room was preternaturally 





1Tt was a robin in 1779. 


2 Croker says Friday ; the Anonymous says Saturday, with Lord Westcote. 
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light ; the objects in the chamber 
were distinctly visible. The figure 
pointed to a clock, and announced 
that Lord Lyttelton would expire 
at that very hour (twelve o’clock) in 
the third day after the visitation.” 

We greatly prefer, as a good 
old - fashioned ghost - story, this 
version of Lady Lyttelton’s. There 
is no real bird, only a fluttering 
sound, as in the case of the Cock 
Lane Ghost, and many other ex- 
amples. The room is “preter- 
naturally light,” as in Greek and 
Norse belief it should have been, 
and as it is in the best modern 
ghost-stories. Moreover, we have 
the raison détre of the ghost: she 
had been a victim of the Chief- 
Justice in Eyre. The touch about 
the clock is in good taste. We 
did not know all that before. 

But, alas! our author of 1828, 
after quoting the Pitt Place Anony- 
mous, proceeds to tell, citing no 
named authority, that the ghost 
was that of Mrs Amphlett, mother 
of the two Misses Amphlett, and of 
a third sister, in no way less dis- 
tinguished than these by his lord- 
ship. Now a ghost cannot be 
the ghost of two different people. 
Moreover, Mrs Amphlett lived (it 
is said) for years after. However, 
Mrs Amphlett has the preference 
if she “died of grief at the precise 
time when the female vision ap- 
peared to his lordship,” which 
makes it odd that her daughters 
should have been revelling at Pitt 
Place under the chaperonage of 
Mrs Flood. We are also informed 
(on no authority) that Lord Lyttel- 
ton “acknowledged” the ghost to 
have been that of the injured 
mother of the three Misses Amph- 
lett. 

Let not the weary reader im- 
agine that the catena of evidence 
ends here! His lordship’s own 
ghost did a separate stroke of 
business, though only in the com- 
monplace character of a deathbed 
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wraith, or ‘‘veridical hallucina- 
tion.” 

Lord Lyttelton had a friend, 
we learn from ‘Past Feelings 
Renovated ’ (1828), a friend named 
Miles Peter Andrews. ‘One 
night after Mr Andrews had left 
Pitt Place and gone to Dartford,” 
where he owned powder-mills, his 
bed-curtains were pulled open and 
Lord Lyttelton appeared before 
him in his robe de chambre and 
night- cap. Mr Andrews _ re- 
proached him for coming to Dart- 
ford Mills in such a guise, at such 
a time of night, and, “turning to 
the other side of the bed, rang the 
bell, when Lord Lyttelton had 
disappeared.” The house and 
garden were searched in vain ; and 
about four in the afternoon a 
friend arrived at Dartford with 
tidings of his lordship’s death. 

Here the reader, with true 
common-sense, remarks that this 
second ghost, Lord Lyttelton’s 
own, does not occur till 1828, 
fifty years after date, and then in 
an anonymous book, on no author- 
ity. We have permitted to the 
reader this opportunity of exer- 
cising his acuteness, while laying 
a little trap for him. It is not 
in 1828 that Mr Andrews’s story 
first appears. We first find it in 
December 1779 — that is, in the 
month following the alleged event. 
Mr Andrews’s experience, and the 
vision of Lord Lyttelton, are both 
printed in ‘The Scots Magazine,’ 
December 1779, p. 650. The 
account is headed “A Dream,” 
and yet the author avers that 
Lord Lyttelton was wide awake! 
This illustrates beautifully the fact 
on which we insist, that “ dream” 
is eighteenth-century English for 
ghost, vision, hallucination, or 
what you will. 

“Lord Lyttelton started up from 
a midnight sleep on perceiving a 
bird fluttering near the bed-cur- 
tains, which vanished suddenly 
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when a female spirit in white 
raiment presented herself,” and 
prophesied Lord Lyttelton’s death 
in three days. His death is at- 
tributed to convulsions while un- 
dressing. 

The “dream” of Mr Andrews (ac- 
cording to ‘The Scots Magazine’ 
of December 1779) occurred at 
Dartford in Kent, on the night 
of November 27. It represented 
Lord Lyttelton drawing his bed- 
curtains, and saying, “It is all 
over,” or some such words. 

This Mr Andrews had been a 
drysalter. He made a large fortune, 
owned the powder-mills at Dart- 
ford, sat in Parliament, wrote 
plays which had some success, and 
was thought a good fellow in raf- 
fish society. Indeed the society 
was not always raflish. In ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ (December 26, 1874) 
H.S. says that his mother, daughter 
of Sir George Prescott, often met 
Mr Andrews at their house, Theo- 
bald’s Park, Herts. He was ex- 
tremely agreeable, and, if pressed, 
would tell his little anecdote of 
November 27, 1779. 

This proof that the Andrews 
tale is contemporary, has led us 
away from the description of the 
final scene, given in ‘Past Feel- 
ings Renovated,’ by the person who 
brought the news to Mr Andrews. 
His version includes a trick played 
with the watches and clocks. All 
were set on half an hour; the 
valet secretly made the change in 
Lord Lyttelton’s own timepiece. 
His lordship thus went to bed, 
as he thought, at 11.30, really 
at eleven o'clock, as in the Pitt 
Place document. At about twelve 
o’clock, midnight, the valet rushed 
in among the guests, who were dis- 
cussing the odd circumstances, and 
said that his master was at the 
point of death. Lord Lyttelton 
had kept looking at his watch, 
and at a quarter past twelve (by 
his chronometer and his valet’s) 
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he remarked, “This mysterious 
lady is not a true prophetess, I 
find.” The real hour was then a 
quarter to twelve. At about half- 
past twelve, by Ais watch, twelve 
by the real time, he asked for his 
physic. The valet went into the 
dressing-room to prepare it (to 
fetch a spoon by other versions), 
when he heard his master “ breath- 
ing very hard.” “Iran to him, 
and found him in the agonies of 
death.” 

There is something rather plaus- 
ible in this narrative, correspond- 
ing, as it does, with the Pitt Place 
document, in which the valet, 
finding his master in a fit, leaves 
him and seeks assistance, instead 
of lowering his head that he might 
breathe more easily. Like the 
other, this tale makes suicide a 
most improbable explanation of 
Lord Lyttelton’s death. The affair 
of the watches is dramatic, but 
not improbable in itself. A cor- 
respondent of ‘The. Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ (in 1815) only cites “a 
London paper” as his authority. 
The writer of ‘ Past Feelings Reno- 
vated’ (1828) adds that Mr An- 
drews could never again be in- 
duced to sleep at Pitt Place, but, 
when visiting there, always lay at 
The Spread Eagle, in Epsom, 


Let us now tabulate our results. 


At {Pitt Place, Epsom, 
or | Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
On November 24, 
Lord Lyttelton 
Dreamed of, 
or (saw, 
A young woman and a robin. 
A bird which became a woman. 
A dove and a woman. 
Mrs Amphlett (without a dove or 
robin). 
Some one else unknown. 


In one variant, a clock and a 
preternatural light are thrown in, 
with a sermon which it were super- 
fluous to quote. In another we 
have the derangement of clocks 
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and watches. Lord Lyttelton’s 
stepmother believed in the dove. 
Lady Lyttelton did without a dove, 
but admitted a fluttering sound. 

For causes of death we have— 
heart disease (a newspaper), break- 
ing of a blood-vessel (Mason), 
suicide (Croker), and “a suffocat- 
ing fit” (Pitt Place document). 
The balance is in favour of a suf- 
focating fit, and is against suicide. 
On the whole, if we follow the 
Pitt Place Anonymous (writing 
some time after the event, for he 
calls Mr Fortescue “Lord For- 
tescue”), we may conclude that 
Lord Lyttelton had been ill for 
some time. The making of his 
will suggests a natural apprehen- 
sion on his part, rather than a 
purpose of suicide. There was a 
lively impression of coming death 
on his mind, but how it was made 
—whether by a dream, a hallucina- 
tion, or what not—there is no good 
evidence to show. 

There is every reason to believe, 
on the Pitt Place evidence, com- 
bined with the making of his will, 
that Lord Lyttelton had really, for 
some time, suffered from alarming 
attacks of breathlessness, due to 
what cause physicians may con- 
jecture. Any one of these fits, 
probably, might cause death, if 
the obvious precaution of freeing 
the head and throat from encum- 
brances were neglected; and the 
Pitt Place document asserts that 
the frightened valet did neglect it. 
Again, that persons under the 
strong conviction of approaching 
death will actually die, is proved by 
many examples, Even Dr Hibbert 
says that “no reasonable doubt 
can be placed on the authenticity 
of the narrative” of Miss Lee’s 
death, “as it was drawn up by the 
Bishop of Gloucester” (Dr William 
Nicholson) “ from the recital of 
the young lady’s father,” Sir 
Charles Lee. Every one knows 
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the tale. In a _ preternatural 
light, in a midnight chamber, 
Miss Lee saw a woman, who pro- 
claimed herself Miss Lee’s dead 
mother, “and that by twelve 
o’clock of the day she should be 
with her.” ‘So Miss Lee died in 
her chair next day, on the stroke 
of noon, and Dr Hibbert rather 
heartlessly calls this “a fortunate 
circumstance.” 

The Rev. Mr Fison, cited in Mr 
Brough Smyth’s ‘ Aborigines of 
Victoria,’ gives, from his own ex- 
perience, similar tales of death 
following alleged ghostly warn- 
ings, among Fijians and Aus- 
tralian blacks. Lord Lyttelton’s 
uneasiness and apprehension are 
conspicuous in all versions; his 
dreams had long been troubled, 
his health had caused him anxiety, 
the “warning” (whatever it may 
have been) clinched the matter, and 
he died a perfectly natural death. 

Mr Croker, omitting Walpole’s 
statement that he “looked ill,” 
and never alluding to the Pitt 
Place description of his very 
alarming symptoms, but clinging 
fondly to his theory of Junius, 
perorates thus: “Not Dante, or 
Milton, or Shakespeare himself, 
could have struck forth a finer 
conception than Junius, in the 
pride of rank, wealth, and dig- 
nities, raised to the Council table 
of the sovereign he had so foully 
slandered—yet sick at heart. and 
deeply stained with every profli- 
gacy—terminating nis career by 
deliberate self-murder, with every 
accompaniment of audacious char- 
latanry that could conceal the 
crime.” 

It is magnificent, it is worthy of 
Dante, or Shakespeare himself,— 
but the conception is Mr Croker’s, 

We do not think that we have 
provided what Dr Johnson “liked,” 
‘‘ evidence for the spiritual world.” 
Nor have we any evidence explan- 
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atory of the precise nature of Lord 
Lyttelton’s hallucination. The 
problem of the authorship of the 
“Letters” is a maelstrém into 
which we decline to be drawn. 
But it is fair to observe that all 
the discrepancies in the story of 
the “ warning” are not more num- 
erous, nor more at variance with 
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each other, than remote hearsay 
reports of any ordinary occurrence 
are apt to be. And we think it is 
plain that, if Lord Lyttelton was 
Junius, Mr Croker had no right to 
allege that Junius went and hanged 
himself, or, in any other way, was 
guilty of self-murder. 
A. Lana. 





THE COURT OF DEMOS. 


Kine Demos was a lusty lad, 
His crown was new and bright ; 

His halls were filled with eager throngs, 
Who fawned upon his might ; 


And rival beauties fiercely strove 
His dizzy throne to share ; 

They praised his wisdom, courage, wit, 
His virtues great and rare,— 


They owned themselves the willing slaves 
Of his resistless sway. 

“Sweet mistresses, come teach me how 
Your favours to repay!” 


Then first there spake a lady proud, 
No second place brooked she: 

‘Sire, banish your old counsellors, 
Who look with scorn on me!” 


Then down there knelt a wistful dame: 
“TI pray thee, give to me 

The glittering shrines throughout the land 
To spend on charity.” 


A country wench smiled on the king: 
‘Why waste on wars’ alarm 

Gold, which can make me great and glad? 
Sure, none will do us harm!” 


The herald’s cry !—Back fell the crowd ; 
And Wisdom faced her son: 

“May God have pity on thy youth, 
For these false hearts have none! 


“From venal flatt’rers’ fatal sway 
May He thy throne defend, 

And be Himself, the King of kings, 
Thy Counsellor and Friend.” 
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SHOULD GOLF BE ENCOURAGED AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 


Ir has been our fate within the 
past few years to be thrown a good 
deal into the society of members 
of that large and daily increasing 
class—golfing cricketers. And we 
also have at times been more or 
less intimate with men whom, by 
way of distinction, we will call 
cricketing golfers — Scotch, of 
course, these latter—men who are 
to be commended on the ground 
that, though born and bred as 
golfers, and inheritors of every 
prejudice in favour of the game, 
they have so far forborne to ride 
to death their national hobby- 
horse, and so far disabused them- 
selves of that characteristic ob- 
stinacy which has played so stout 
a part in the history of Scotland, 
as to be capable of recognising 
that there is at one period of the 
year, or, at any rate, at a short 
period of certain years, an attrac- 
tive and manly game to be played 
elsewhere than on a golf-course ; 
and occasionally their disinterested 
conduct has been rewarded by 
their having achieved conspicuous 
success in the new departure. 
Such men only on rare occasion 
wander south of the Tweed, but 
are well worth meeting in the 
cricket-field or elsewhere. Their 
ideas have gradually expanded 
under the genial influences of our 
more social game, and they have 
become at once humanised and 
tolerant, and do not, like the old- 
time golfer, briefly divide mankind 
into two classes—golfers and bar- 
barians. And we cricketers on 
our part welcome them into our 
ranks, and readily allow them to 
be proselytes of the gate; and we 
give them all the more hearty wel- 
come because they seem, like the 
Preacher, to recognise that “io 
everything there is a season, and 





a time to every purpose ”—not 
only “a time to be born, and a 
time to die; a time to weep, and 
a time to laugh,” but above all, 
“a time to speak, and a time to 
be silent ”—a time, that is, to talk 
golf-shop, and a time to do nothing 
of the kind. For of all forms of 
“shop,” the most wearisome to our 
soul is golf-shop, which, from the 
very nature of the game, is more 
or less egotistical. 

“J missed my tee-shot and J 
got bunkered ; then J got out with 
my niblick, and then J made the 
finest approach with my iron you 
ever saw. J was on the green with 
my third, and at the bottom of the 
hole in five.” 

How often, as we have listened 
to that same old tale, have we felt 
inclined to add, ‘ And I wish that 
you had stopped there!” Curious- 
ly enough, it is the golfing cricketer 
who is the constant offender in 
this respect. He is like a child 
with a new toy, more fond of talk- 
ing about it even than of playing 
with it. We have felt this strong- 
ly on many occasions,—on none 
more so than when we recently 
attended a cricket-dinner, to cele- 
brate the reorganisation of a mori- 
bund cricket-club; and whereas 
we had gone to the dinner in the 
hope of hearing something inter- 
esting about cricket, we found 
ourselves bombarded on all sides 
by fragments of golfing reminis- 
cences, and discovered that even 
on such an occasion as a cricket- 
dinner, the “time-honoured” W. 
G. Grace has now to play second 
fiddle to one Johnnie Ball. Our 
thoughts harked back longingly 
to Dingley Dell, to that “good 
dinner, cold but capital, fowls and 
pies, and all that sort of thing,” 
and we yearned, not for the first 
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time in our life, for the presence in 
the flesh of the versatile “ Alfred 
Jingle, Esquire of No Hall, No- 
where,” and to hear from his lips 
a good old-fashioned cricket yarn, 
whether relating to Sir Thomas 
Blazer and Quanko Sambo, or less 
illustrious individuals. We felt, 
indeed, that we would rather have 
listened to anything that night 
than to that unceasing talk of 
bunkers, brasseys, heavy irons, and 
all the uncouth jargon of golf re- 
quirements. 

Now we do not wish in any way 
whatever to disparage the game of 
golf. It is our misfortune, not our 
fault, that we have made sorry 
progress in the art. If we did 
attempt to run the game down, 
the argument from authority, if 
nothing else, would at once con- 
vict us. If there must be some- 
thing in what everybody—not only 
the élite, but the vulgar herd—says, 
it follows that there must be many 
points of merit in a game so warmly 
discussed on all sides. And there 
must, we admit, be countless at- 
tractions in a pursuit which, as a 
master said, “ arouses all the worst 
passions of the human breast.” 
And above all, there must be im- 
mense interest taken by the literary 
public in the game of golf, or one 
of our ablest cricketers would 
hardly have rushed into print to 
argue as to the pros and cons of 
the claims of golf to be regarded 
as a first-class game. In admit- 
ting that to this day we do not 
know the conclusion at which the 
writer ultimately arrived, we feel 
that we are only pleading guilty toa 
pardonable ignorance, as we never 
had an opportunity of reading 
what we heard described as a 
most interesting article. The very 
thought that there is a game where 
boyhood, youth, manhood, and old 
age can meet on some terms of 
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equality, where the child of seven 
may give a lesson in style to 
the full-grown man, and the grey- 
beard with one foot in the grave 
may plant the other firmly on the 
putting-green, is comforting to our 
declining years. Not only are we 
willing to concede that golf is a 
great, or, if any one prefers the 
term, a first-class game, but we 
will even go further, and say that 
it has one great advantage over 
cricket in that it can be played 
with tolerable comfort in very in- 
different weather. Furthermore, 
we can bear ample testimony to 
its aggravating and exciting char- 
acter. We have heard men of the 
most equable temperament, sud- 
denly and on apparently very 
slight provocation, give vent to 
the most awful language ; we have 
seen discord temporarily estab- 
lished between the dearest friends. 
For did we not once stay in a house 
not many miles from St Andrews 
where two old cronies strolled 
off in the morning with beaming 
faces and cheery conversation, to 
return by different routes in the 
evening, disconsolate, dejected, in 
charity neither with each other nor 
with their fellow-creatures? We 
have, it is true, been told, prob- 
ably by unsuccessful players, that 
it is part and parcel of a real golfer 
to try and best his neighbour in 
the matter of giving or demanding 
odds. But if golf is inferior to 
cricket, in so far as it is seldom 
played for love, it is not the case 
with the former as with the latter 
game that a man must either be 
a professional or have the purse 
of Fortunatus in order to enjoy 
his favourite pastime pretty well 
whenever the fancy prompts him. 

We have wandered somewhat far 
afield in our anxiety to prove that 
we are not actuated by any feel- 
ings of personal animosity towards 
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a popular game. But the point we 
wish to discuss is, whether golf is 
a good game for boys at a public 
school, and whether it is to take 
its place with cricket and foot- 
ball as an authorised and recog- 
nised form of spending the play- 
hours. We trow not, and we 
hope not. Except in rare cases, 
we should instinctively condemn 
the boy who devoted his play-time 
to a more or less solitary and self- 
ish game—a game where bad 
temper towards adversaries, and 
mutual recrimination between part- 
ners, are common if not insepar- 
able accidents, taking the place of 
the esprit de corps existing among 
the members of a cricket XI and 
of the generous enthusiasm which 
can provoke a hearty cheer for the 
brilliancy of even an opponent’s 
performance. Better it is, we are 
fain to admit, that boys should 
play golf than loaf; and if we 
could ensure that boys who would 
otherwise be loafers, and none but 
these, formed the golfing coterie of 
a public school, we would say that 
golf was doing good work in stir- 
ring dead bones to a semblance of 
life. We would even go a step 
further, and concede golf to the 
bond-fide invalid, for whom cricket 
and football are really and truly 
over-violent and dangerous forms 
of exercise, and who lacks the 
physique rather than the spirit 
to excel in active games. But 
these minor advantages of golf, 
which, after all, affect only a small 
proportion of our boys, are more 
than counterbalanced by the simple 
fact that in numbering golf among 
our authorised games we may be 
putting a premium both upon loaf- 
ing and malingering. In the possi- 
bility of converting the systematic 
loafer we have absolutely no belief. 
He will loaf on the golf-course as 
naturally as he will loaf anywhere 
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else, and he will make the circum- 
stance that he is called by courtesy 
a golfer an excuse—a legitimatised 
excuse—for avoiding the cricket- 
ground more persistently than 
heretofore, and for shirking any 
game which necessitates his mov- 
ing out of a walk. With all its | 
attractions for the old and middle- 
aged, we doubt if to the healthy- 
minded and energetic schoolboy 
golf is either a sufficiently active 
and exciting, or — forgive us, 
mothers—a sufficiently dangerous 
pastime. We may not, like Guy 
Heavystone, have our mare shot 
because she failed to kill her 
rider when she fell on him, nor need 
we entirely eschew either animals 
or games that are not dangerous ; 
but even now, when the blood 
courses sluggishly in our veins, and 
we have reached the period when 
men are “ feeble of foot though of 
memory long,” we can vividly re- 
member the enjoyment of the form 
matches where that merry hacking 
went on, and our fingers still seem 
to tingle again as we think of field- 
ing at mid-off to a hard hitter on 
a fiery ground when the lobs were 
on. ‘Put your head in the light 
then, you young fool!” was all 
the encouragement accorded to us 
by our captain when we expressed 
some doubt as to being able to get 
our hands down in time. 

And most certainly we do not 
want to swell the numbers of the 
malingerers or boy-hypochondriacs. 
Modern humanitarianism claims 
too many of these victims already, 
—these hothouse plants whom an 
east wind is supposed to cut and a 
cold in the head drives straight to 
the welcome shelter of the san- 
atorium; reputedly brittle orna- 
ments whom a cricket-ball might 
shiver or a charge at football 
pulverise ; precious darlings over 
whose destiny are watching those 
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absent mysterious powers, the 
family doctor and the nurse, who, 
so mamma says, “know the con- 
stitutions of all my children.” She 
will allow Tommy to run occasion- 
ally, Billy may only walk, and Jack 
may never, except on a very warm 
day, go out of doors without wear- 
ing his comforter, and must be 
kept in bed if the weather is at all 
damp. That in the holidays Billy 
sometimes dances till three o’clock 
in the morning, and Jack goes to 
the theatre in any sort of weather, 
and frequently acts as caddie — 
for mamma plays golf, and is a 
deadly putter on the ladies’ links 
—all comes as a matter of course. 
But in the school-term they are 
one and all labelled as delicate, 
and every form of violent exercise 
is forbidden. We have heard 
much lately of revolting daugh- 
ters, and here and there we meet 
a revolting son, who, growing 
deadly bored with the prescription 
which prevents him from joining 
other boys in manly games, kicks 
over the traces, and, maugre the 
family doctor and the omniscient 
nurse, becomes a cricketer. Longer- 
lived than their forefathers may be 
those who submit to the nursery 
legislation, but better men hardly. 
There is no need to multiply their 
number by offering them an amuse- 
ment where “pressing” is at a 
discount. 

But there are yet other classes 
of boys to whom the introduction 
of golf as a recognised school-game 
might be a great stumbling-block ; 
we mean the nervous and diffident, 
the impatient of discipline, and the 
shy and exclusive. Each one of 
them is capable of improvement. 
The diffident boy, often with much 
natural but undeveloped power, is 
under existing conditions more 
often made than marred by cir- 
cumstances. The captain of the 
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school XI.—and what a power 
that boy possesses, what responsi- 
bility in the way of forming other 
boys’ characters rests on his 
shoulders !—sees a promising youth 
at a net or in a junior game, and 
with the best intentions promotes 
him to a higher sphere of action. 
The boy fails under the new sur- 
roundings once and again; he 
lacks, as yet, that all-important ele- 
ment to success, nerve to do him- 
self justice in public and in good 
company ; he is too self-conscious 
to be an actor. But a little 
judicious management will correct 
all this. The neophyte is sensible 
enough to know that he really is 
capable of better things, the cap- 
tain discreet enough to mark en- 
couraging features, and the nerve- 
power comes at last, and, like 
Virgil’s rumour, “vires acquirit 
eundo.” One day the boy is sent 
in first, quite unexpectedly and 
with hardly a minute’s warning. 
‘¢ We've won the toss: put on your 
pads and go in.” Our diffident 
youth goes in without that pre- 
liminary hour of agonising ex- 
pectancy so fatal to the over- 
anxious ; he makes a score, gains 
confidence, and he is a cricketer 
for good and all. And not that 
only: the confidence thus gained 
on the cricket-field will stand him 
in good stead in the more import- 
ant game of life. 

But if to a boy of this calibre 
was held out the chance of flying 
off after the first or the sixth 
failure to the golf-links, where 
he is responsible only to himself 
for his shortcomings, and where 
there is, comparatively speaking, 
no one to witness his break-down 
or take interest in his success, 
he may indeed enjoy himself at 
the time, and possibly become a 
first-rate golfer, but he has lost 
the chance of correcting a de- 
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ficiency in his character. Unlike 
Bruce’s spider, he has built his 
web not in the chosen but in an 
easier locality. 

But it may well be asked if 
there is no nerve required in golf? 
Yes, we reply, but a very differ- 
ent sort of nerve. It is only on 
rare occasions that the golfer has 
to perform before a large audience, 
and then he has a consciousness of 
responsibility only towards him- 
self. Even in a match between 
two clubs he is only an isolated 
unit. To himself he stands or 
falls; he is not a component part 
of a body working in unison, and 
with the feeling that if he, as one 
member, fails to do his part, he 
is exercising a demoralising influ- 
ence over the rest of a side. We 
can recognise that a moderately 
short putt at a critical period of a 
golf-match calls for steadiness of 
nerve; but it is not exactly the 
same sort of nerve that is re- 
quired by the cricketer, nor does 
it even follow that the steadiness 
has been learnt on the golf-course. 

Very welcome must the sight of 
a golf-course be to the boy who, in 
the matter of games, is intolerant 
of discipline or restraint ; where, 
feeling with “Hal of the Wynd” 
that he is fighting for his own 
hand, he will be able to slack off 
or stop playing at any moment 
when the fancy may move him. 
There is not enough discipline in 
golf, no incentive, except that of 
self- gratification, to success, no 
encouragement to practise for the 
good of others, no spirit of self- 
sacrifice, no merging of the feeling 
of personality and egotism in that 
of esprit de corps and united effort. 
It may be monotonous at times 
to shiver in a cold wind or to 
be baked by a hot sun apparently 
for other people’s enjoyment; it 
is tedious and fatiguing work to 
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field out in the country on the off- 
chance of getting a catch once in 
the course of the day ; aggravating 
beyond measure to miss that catch 
when it does come, and to feel 
that all the patient waiting has 
gone for nothing; and it is morti- 
fying to be called upon to go in 
when the light is bad at the end 
of a tiring day in the field, while 
another man less tired is allowed 
to reserve his innings for the good 
light of the next morning. But it 
is, after all, the presence of these 
inconveniences that has made the 
cricket - ground so wholesome a 
training - field for young English- 
men, ‘It has cost me, one way 
or another, a fiver to play in this 
match. I have travelled 200 miles, 
and now I can say that I have 
played on a side which made 536 
runs, and if I had stayed away 
they would only have made 535,” 
So said a very good cricketer at 
the end of a two days’ match, in 
the course of which he had received 
three balls only, but he said it 
without a semblance of grumbling 
in his voice. Being a cricketer, 
he had learnt to lose sight of his 
personal failure in thinking of the 
success of his side, and we hope 
and believe that he felt that he 
would rather win a match wherein 
he made one run than score a 
century for a losing side. Only 
on rare occasions do we meet a 
downright selfish cricketer, and 
then we instinctively feel that a 
man of his stamp would have 
done better had he confined his 
attention to the golf-course, and 
that he is for some reason nat- 
urally incapable of taking ad- 
vantage of the countless oppor- 
tunities that cricket has afforded 
him of conquering a selfish and 
ill - regulated disposition. The 
bowler who is sulky if he is taken 
off, the batsman who is dispropor- 
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tionately angry with the partner 
who has run him out, the fieldsman 
who hurls doubly hard at the 
wicket-keeper because he himself 
has dropped a catch,—these men, 
one and all, we would gladly rele- 
gate to the golf-links, where, if they 
like, they can relieve their feelings 
by swearing at their own failures. 
That “gowf’s a gran’ game for 
trying the temper” is possibly true 
enough, but it by no means follows 
that the golfer is so much forced 
by the etiquette of the game into 
keeping his temper, or at any rate 
preserving a semblance of cour- 
tesy, as the cricketer is. Nor, 
again, are ‘slackness and _ idle- 
ness, and the incapacity to play 
an uphill game, so entirely at a 
discount on the golf-course as on 
the cricket-field. For in these 
days of competition the slack- as 
well as the ill-tempered cricketer 
may find himself short of employ- 
ment in a game where such quali- 
ties spoil the pleasure for ten other 
men as well as for the offender. 
Finally, for the boy who is nat- 
urally exclusive or unsociable, golf 
might offer an unholy and unwhole- 
some attraction. No small part of 
the benefit of a public-school edu- 
cation lies in the levelling nature 
of the games. We do not send 
our boys to Eton and Harrow 
merely that they may learn to 
write Latin verses and read the 
classics, but that by rubbing up 
against other boys in their play- 
hours they may smooth down the 
rough corners and get rid of the 
cranks in their characters. If we 
do not entirely hold with the man 
who is hail-fellow-well-met with 
everybody, he is a more curable 
individual than his contradictory, 
who is contented with his own 
narrow circle of acquaintances, and 
regards mankind in general as in- 
terlopers and trespassers on sacred 
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ground. We may, it is true, have 
our own personal reasons for hating 
the familiar beast who presumes 
on a faint acquaintance to pat 
every man he meets on the back 
and call him by his Christian 
name. But even this objection- 
able being is more true to the dic- 
tates of humanity than the cynical 
misanthrope who objects to seeing 
his fellow-creatures walking in the 
same sphere and breathing the 
same atmosphere as himself. And 
if it is true that man is by nature 
a social being, true is it also that 
the natural boy is a gregarious 
animal. The boy who at school 
finds his recreation in _ golf, 
and keeps aloof from the ‘ mad- 
ding crowd,” is missing not the 
least important half of his educa- 
tion, narrowing the scope of his 
understanding, and depriving him- 
self of the chance of being able 
later on in life to hold his own with 
other men in this overcrowded 
world we live in. Grooviness in 
adult life is often a vice of cir- 
cumstances. Groovy, for example, 
beyond all measure, is apt to be 
the pedagogue who, like the self- 
satisfied old duck in the fairy tale, 
comes to consider his own little 
school and its Lilliputian inhabi- 
tants as the world and mankind. 
There is, unhappily, little neces- 
sity for education in this quality. 
But the addition of a golf-course 
to the playing-fields, and the re- 
cognition of golf as a regular 
school game, would be a direct 
encouragement to a boy, predis- 
posed to be exclusive and unso- 
ciable, to keep aloof in play-hours 
from the common herd and affect 
the company of none but one or 
two kindred spirits. No prelimi- 
nary training, we repeat, is in 
some cases required to mature the 
quality of exclusiveness, but, on 
the contrary, it is only hy the 
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pressure of surroundings that, if 
inherent, it will be mitigated. 
There is little fear that any boy nat- 
urally exclusive or over-reserved 
will under any pressure finally 
rush to the other extreme and be- 
come that familiar beast we have 
described, but by being constantly 
brought into contact with his com- 
peers he will, at any rate, learn the 
useful lesson of concealing the fact 
that he is bored to death whenever 
circumstances throw him into not 
entirely congenial society. 

‘Send him to school and let 
him knock up against other fellows, 
and you will soon find that it will 
come out all right.” Such is the 
advice given to many a parent 
who complains of his boy being 
odd and unsociable. But the value 
of such advice would be nullified 


if at the school to which he is sent 
the necessity of thus knocking up 
against other fellows was obviated 
by his finding in the golf-course 
a haven of unsociability. 

We will only add, in conclusion, 
that we by no means wish to im- 
ply that the golfer is necessarily 
an unsociable mortal, but rather 
that if he wishes to be unsociable, 
the very nature of the game affords 
him unlimited opportunity for cul- 
tivating the quality of exclusive- 
ness, 

* How the ,” said a well- 
known St Andrews player who 
missed a short putt, “can a man 
putt when there’s a lark 
singing just over his head?” Had 
that lark been a fellow-man, the 
language might have been even 
more forcible. 
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ARAB MEN AND 


Ir is close on forty years since 
‘Maga’ last found room for an 
article on the ‘ Ishmaelite’ or Be- 
douin nations of Arabia and their 
famous breed of blood-horses.?2_ In 
that long period many stores of 
fresh information on this subject 
have been opened. Passing over 
Palgrave’s not very trustworthy 
account of the Nejdean horses, 
the field of genuine inquiry has 
been diligently and fruitfully cul- 
tivated by the Lady Anne and 
Mr W. S. Blunt. Another trav- 
elled expert and ardent lover of 
Arab horses—the late Major Roger 
Upton—has laid us under similar 
obligations. And now there has 
been produced a book, “ written 
at Baghdad, between 1885 and 
1891, in such intervals of leisure 
as consular duties permitted,” in 
which is to be found, alongside 
of many new treasures, the sum 
of all that is worth retaining in 
the collections of previous gleaners 
in this bypath of natural history. 
General Tweedie’s noble quarto, on 
which the present paper is wholly 
founded, would have received ear- 
lier notice but for the large scale on 
which it is planned, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of dealing with its 
contents in necessarily narrow 
limits. This difficulty still, of 
course, presents itself ; but it must 
not be allowed to stay our hands 
any longer. And the first point 
to invite remark is that, in the 
space of exactly four hundred 
pages, there is here written, not 
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ARAB HORSES,! 


only the Book of the Arabian 
Horse, but also the Book of Ar- 
abia and the Arabs. This feature 
reveals itself in the title, the 
quaintness of which may even 
suggest the apprehension that the 
author prefers horses to human 
beings, and wishes to apply to 
Arabia one of the best-known 
pieces of satire in ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels.’ The reader may, how- 
ever, rest assured on this point. 
One who writes with the special 
object of waging war on crude 
assumptions, and dispersing the 
mirages of fable, is but little 
likely to strain his own inventive 
faculties, or intentionally turn 
things topsy-turvy. The title 
bears the proper close relation to 
the central thesis of the volume, 
which is, that “the breed of 
horses standing first in seniority 
of all the high-bred coursers of the 
world” has for its factors at once 
the physical elements (‘ water and 
air”) of Arabia, and the manners 
and traditional rules of horse- 
breeding which prevail among the 
Bedawee. To many, such a re- 
presentation may seem too evi- 
dent to require stating. But 
it has to be remembered that, 
equally in Europe, America, and 
Australia, the air supports a neb- 
ulous theory that the authentic 
breed of Arab horses has been 
handed down from the time of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, Most Eng- 
lishmen receive this assertion with 
a shrug of the shoulders. Sub- 





1 The Arabian Horse: his Country and People. With Portraits of typical 
or famous Arabians, and other Illustrations. Also a Map of the Country of the 





Arabian Horse, and a descriptive Glossary of Arabic Words and Proper Names, 
By Major-General W. Tweedie, C.S.I., for many years H.B.M.’s Consul-General, 
Baghdad, and Political Resident for the Government of India in Turkish Arabia. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London: 1894. 

2 «¢ Horse-Dealing in Syria,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ September-October 1859. 
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sequently to the period when 
the existing strains of the Eng- 
lish blood-horse were brought to 
perfection, our breeders of race- 
horses have rarely recurred to 
Eastern blood. This attitude on 
their part amounts to a recog- 
nition, on common-sense grounds, 
and apart from all writings, of 
the principle laid down by the 
scientific, that a crossed-breed can 
certainly, in the course of a few 
generations, be fixed and made 
uniform.! None the less, many 
will welcome the new facts tend- 
ing in the same direction which 
this latest study of Arab history 
demonstrates. From every point 
of view, and not merely from the 
horseman’s, it was in a happy 
moment that the author saw the 
necessity of depicting first the 
country and then the people, before 
bringing in his principal figures, 
the noble mares, compared by the 
Arabs to “ high-born ladies on 
whom it is meet that all maidens 
should attend.” If, in pursuing 
this course, he has imparted to the 
product of his labour somewhat of 
the character of an Encyclopedia 
Arabica rather than of a simple 
monograph, the value of his work 
is by so much the greater. In the 
sequel we shall take leave to find 
some fault, and indicate places 
where General Tweedie rides for 
a fall, if ever an author did so; 
therefore it is the more agreeable 
to set out with unqualified ex- 
pressions of approval. On every 
point of horse-flesh, both Eastern 
and Western, the author writes 
with apparently inexhaustible 
knowledge. His literary style is 
terse, but lively, reflecting like 
a mirror his own personality, and 
readily lending itself to picturesque 
and glowing description. He would 
appear to have carried about with 
him, on his mules and camels, a 
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considerable collection of books on 
many different subjects, and to pos- 
sess an insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge. A space of two years was 
allowed to elapse between his re- 
turn to Europe with the “completed 
manuscript” and the publication of 
his volume. During that period, 
the late Professor Robertson Smith 
of Cambridge read the proof-sheets, 
and contributed “a great many 
valuable corrections and sugges- 
tions, not, of course, on matters of 
opinion, but on points of Semite 
lore and scholarship.” We do 
not know whether to admire the 
more this act of generosity in him 
whose too early death every seat of 
learning in Europe is still lament- 
ing, or the sense of need which im- 
pelled an Englishman who had 
resided so long in Eastern coun- 
tries to seize the earliest opportun- 
ity of obtaining further guidance. 

Before advancing, it may be 
convenient to clear the ground 
by referring somewhat fully to 
the author’s manner of passing 
abruptly from subject to subject. 
In this respect his pen resembles 
the ‘blood-red bay,” of which he 
tells us that 


*¢ A touch will turn her 
In the hottest of the fray.” 


He no more thinks of preserving 
unity than did the Arab rhapso- 
dists of antiquity whose verses we 
shall presently find him quoting 
and translating. It would never do 
for the Western critic to overlook 
this irregularity ; though, in a 
work so saturated as this with 
Orientalism, the fault of discur- 
siveness may be leniently treated, 
provided that the material intro- 
duced is not too entirely foreign 
to the subject proper, and is in- 
trinsically interesting and valuable. 
In order to enable the reader to 
apply this test, we shall bring for- 





1 Vide Darwin’s ‘The Descent of Man,’ vol, i. p. 241. 
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ward in succession three consider- 
able series of extracts. 

Of course there is some connec- 
tion between the horse-supply of 
a country and the attributes or 
character of its government and 
administration. But, even apart 
from this fact, it was scarcely to 
be expected that a British officer 
holding an important post of obser- 
vation in Asiatic Turkey should 
write a book at Bagdad, the head- 
quarters of a great Pashalick, 
without interspersing references to 
the Osmanli among his other 
sketches. The following observa- 
tions deal with weighty matters :— 


“Osmanli influences have been un- 
sparingly exercised to weaken the 
bond which unites these people [sc., 
the tribes of the deserts between 
Bagdad and Bussorah] ; and in some 
respects they now are in a somewhat 
shattered condition. . . . The ap- 
proaches to the Arabian littoral in 
this quarter, though not unguarded 
by the establishments of the distant 
central authority at Constantinople, 
are largely in the keeping of survivals 
like the Du-laim and the Mun-ta-fik 
[Arabs], whose vitality it seems im- 
possible to crush. To reach eastern 
Arabia by the open water-ways, and 
seize the towns of the seaboard, is an 
enterprise within the capacity of any 
foreign power possessing naval supe- 
riority. But it is one thing to defeat 
mercenaries, and a very different thing 
to be confronted by chieftains who, 
although destitute of what we should 
regard as military forces, hold in their 
hands the resources of important dis- 
tricts, and are possessed of singular 
ability. When recently enjoying the 
hospitality of one of the proudest of 
the Mun-ta-fik patriarchs, we more 
than ever realised the difficulties which 
would beset the European commander 
who should be called upon temporarily 
to establish his authority, and pass on 
troops from base to base, in these im- 
mense regions. Wedo not know how 
many, or how few, staff-officers who 
are able to speak to the Arabs in their 
own language, and interpret to others 
their characteristic traits and senti- 
ments, would be available in such 
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circumstances. But if ever it come 
to pass that, for want of such assist- 
ance, military chiefs are compelled to 
rely, in their Intelligence and Supply 
departments, on the legion of Levan- 
tines and I’-ra-kis who, on the grounds 
of their speaking English, or French, 
and Arabic, will proffer their services, 
very great difficulties will be experi- 
enced.”—Pp. 85, 86. 


A second topic towards which 
General Tweedie may well be ex- 
cused for often turning is, the 
cavalry arm of the Indian Service. 
The words of a German military 
writer, ‘Woe to the nation that 
neglects its cavalry,’ have been im- 
pressed on his mind by experience, 
both on the battle-field and on the 
line of communications. India, 
he observes, has been united with 
England, “not by the Englishman 
alone, but by the Englishman and 
his horse.” Bagdad must form 
a rare vantage-ground from which 
to watch the gradual advance of 
the Muscovite power, through the 
subjugated Central Asian khanates 
towards the Roof of the World. 
A few years ago Russia greatly 
strengthened her consular estab- 
lishment in the city of the Caliphs. 
A Persian employé of the Algiers 
Government lately observed to us, 
that the Shah’s kingdom was now 
practically Russian, and merely 
awaited delivery, like a bale of pur- 
chased merchandise! The author 
of the book before us is not, how- 
ever, an alarmist. He neither 
fears Russia nor regards the Rus- 
sians as necessarily our enemies. 
He seems to think that there is 
room in Asia for the more or less 
harmonious expansion of the two 
rival branches of the Aryan race ; 
and we certainly gather that he 
would anticipate more satisfactory 
results from the improvement, on 
perfectly straightforward lines, of 
the entente between the Govern- 
ments of St James’s and St Peters- 
burg, than from the policy of 
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throwing machine-guns, English 
artificers, and Indian money into 
a quaking ‘ Buffer-State.’! 

But, with all this, General 
Tweedie seizes every opportunity 
of urging his countrymen to ‘keep 
the powder dry,’ the drift of this 
laudable recommendation, from his 
particular standpoint, being that, 
even in these days of ironclads and 
breech-loading rifles, an adequate 
supply of horses is indispensable 
to a country’s safety; and that 
India therefore is deeply interest- 
ed in every adjoining region from 
which efficient remounts are pro- 
curable. The reader who would 
understand the causes of India’s 
present inability to produce on 
her fertile plains and immense 
prairies a sufficient number of 
heavy-cavalry and artillery horses, 
or even of light-cavalry cattle fit 
to carry Europeans, has only to 
turn to General Tweedie’s pages. 
In brief, Hindoostan under the 
pax Britannica has ceased to 
support nations of martial horse- 
men ; her people do not generally 
care for the saddle; and horned 
cattle are used for most kinds of 
labour. Hence the necessity of 
importing remounts ; and not only 
remounts, but also stallions for 
the use of native landholders, in 
provinces where natural habit or 
the stimulus of shows and prizes 
tends to make horse-breeding a 
branch of rural economy. On the 
remount question, nothing could 
be more graphic than General 
Tweedie’s descriptions of the Porte’s 
endeavours to stop the export of 
horses, and of the successful resist- 
ance which its own subjects offer, 
by every species of wile and chic- 
anery, to those preventive measures. 
The professional horse-exporters of 
El Irak are so energetic and so 
ubiquitous that, in his opinion, 
our military authorities, were they 


to send into the same field their 
own remount-agents, would simply 
raise the prices, and check the 
supply of horses through the or- 
dinary channels. Having said this, 
he thus continues :— 


“The deputing of experts for the 
purchase of stud horses rests on a 
different basis, as it cannot be said 
that the regular exporters specially ad- 
dress themselves to this task. If we 
wished to breed race-horses, whether 
in India or in any other country, we 
should use none but the best New- 
market blood on both sides. The im- 
armor a of Eastern stocks, so as to 

ring them up to the mark of military 
service, is, however, a different mat- 
ter. . . . The Government of India 
for many years endeavoured to pro- 
cure compact and well-bred Arabians 
through its Political establishment in 
El Trak or ‘Turkish Arabia’; but 
the system of ordering ‘ per indent’ 
a dozen or more horses, all of the same 
pattern, did not invariably yield satis- 
factory results; and it is now con- 
sidered preferable to select, in India, 
Arabian, or oftener, it may be feared, 
T’riki, stallions from the strings of the 
jambdzes [i.e., professional dealers]. 
A combination of strong points, wit 
a freedom from defects, such as is 
rarely met with in Eastern countries, 
is required to make a good stallion of 
any description ; and in purchasing 
horses which are intended to contri- 
bute through their near and remote 
descendants to the defence of the 
empire, it is impossible to maintain 


- too high a standard, provided that it 


is a practical one. The horses suit- 
able for this purpose which we have 
seen in a decade’s residence in Bagh- 
dad, might all be tied with one rope. 
India is not the only foreign country 
that draws on El l’rak for stud-horses. 
... A few years ago, a Russian cav- 
alry officer riding a weight-carrying 
and very charger-like Turku-mé-ni, 
visited Baghdad on duty of this kind ; 
but he did not see a horse which he 
reckoned worth buying. If he had 
been a novice instead of, as the case 
actually was, an old campaigner, he 
would have found no difficulty in 
collecting a boat-load. A decade or 





1 Vide Mr G. N. Curzon’s letter in the ‘ Times’ of 8th January 1895. 
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two later the proper bureau of the 
Czar’s Government would most likely 
have had occasion to pass an order on 
reports submitted to it, that ‘the 
Arabian stallion had been tried and 
found wanting ;’ the truth perhaps 
all the time being, that not one of the 
horses which had been forwarded 
could claim other than a chance con- 
nection with the stock of Ku-hail” 
[sc., the pure Arabian breed].— Pp. 
284, 285. 


From recent observation in 
India, we are able to supple- 
ment the foregoing general repre- 
sentation. The military author- 
ities at Simla, when in want of 
European stallions, submit their 
requirements to her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State in London ; where- 
upon the execution of the order is 
intrusted to a salaried expert. But 
no such special purchasing agency, 
where stud horses that is to say are 
concerned, exists in India. There 
the veterinary officers of the horse- 
breeding department undertake the 
duty of buying in India Arabian 
stallions. Now, on points of build 
and soundness, the veterinarian is 
generally a good judge of horses. 
It is also true that the knowledge 
of human nature is frequently 
conjoined with that of horse-flesh. 
But Eastern men and Eastern 
horses require to be studied from 
new view-points. And a veterinary 
surgeon may be ever so eminent, 
and yet possess no aptitude for 
picking stud Arabs, whether from 
the freshly landed strings of the 
dealers or from private collec- 
tions. And, moreover, nobody 
can possibly find in India Arab 
horses of a higher class than those 
which the dealers or others may 
chance to bring over. Thus, on 
the whole, the conclusion confronts 
us that the merits of the Arabian 
blood-horse, as a sire of remounts 
in India, will not be fully tested 
and determined until the Govern- 
ment of that warm dependency shall 
devise a method of procuring Arab 
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stallions direct from Arabia, as 
English stallions are now procured 
direct from England, through the 
services of experts. About two 
years ago, a member of his Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s Council, when 
inspecting a rearing depot of 
country-bred remounts, requested 
that ten colts sired by the im- 
ported English racer, ten sired by 
the Norfolk trotter, and ten sired 
by the Arabian, should be pa- 
raded; and the result was that, 
in the unanimous opinion of the 
committee present, the prize of 
superiority, in point of quality, 
bone, size, and substance, was ad- 
judged to belong to the produce of 
the Arabian. If such is the state 
of the case, in spite of the fact 
that even of the Arabs that come 
to India the best do not fall to the 
lot of Government, how reasonable 
is the inference that the opening 
of a new source of supply, yield- 
ing the flower of the desert, 
would impart an impulse such as 
has never yet been given to the 
production of remounts in India. 
The evil and the good produced by 
every stallion live after him; and 
it is better for a backward country 
to receive one genuine and true- 
made stud-horse annually than to 
be liberally supplied with common- 
place animals. The present is a 
good time for offering these sug- 
gestions. About a year ago, we 
believe, the horse-breeding opera- 
tions of the Government of India 
passed under the superintend- 
ence of a fresh officer. Before 
new or old theories shall have 
hardened, the question of ‘trot- 
ting-blood’ deserves reconsidera- 
tion. Not only are attempts all 
at once to increase in bulk and 
stature small and weedy stocks 
of horses pretty sure to end in 
the production of monstrosities ; 
but even supposing such experi- 
ments to be defensible, it is idle 
to think that, with hackney sires 
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of true strain fetching up to five 
thousand guineas in England, 
India can ever receive anything 
better than nondescripts which it 
has pleased some talkative breeder 
in Cambridgeshire or Norfolk to 
dignify with the name of ‘trotters,’ 
and the progeny of which, when 
set to work in a warm climate, 
will show by many symptoms that 
they are out of their element. 

Irishmen say that their hunters’ 
habit of stoppiag at water is due 
to their imagining it to contain 
whisky! In the same way the 
author of this book cannot pass a 
piece of Eastern horse - furniture 
without pausing to examine it, in 
search of a hint or a pattern. The 
saddles and bridles and mounted 
exercises of the Arabs, Kurds, 
and Persians are inspected with 
the critical eye of a cavalry adju- 
tant. A story is brought in of a 
Turkish commander, who reported 
with military brevity to his supe- 
riors that the Bedouin men were 
without religion, the Bedouin wo- 
men without drawers, and the 
Bedouin mares without bits! 
This means, as a capital illustra- 
tion exhibits, that the character- 
istic Arab bridle is nothing more 
than a picturesque halter; but the 
desert rider, it is added, carries at 
his saddle- bow a “rusty iron” 
which he slips into his mare’s 
mouth on special occasions. The 
Bedouin do not use stirrups ; partly 
because they pride themselves on 
not requiring a step in mounting, 
and partly that they may freely 
roll off, or be knocked off, the 
mare’s back, and jump up again 
in a moment. The scourer of the 
desert, despite his loose attire, has 
so strong a leg-grip, that when he 
rides on foray, he can hold fast 
a reserve spear between his thigh 
and the saddle. 

The “ more than a hundred vari- 
eties of bits” which are to be seen 
in saddle-rooms, and some of which, 
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notably the ‘Mameluke,’ appear 
among town Arabs, are dismissed 
with the remark that “all but a 
few of them ought to be sent out 
of the country for sale to savages,” 
or deposited in a museum. We 
know of no bit to which this is 
more applicable than to the cruel 
and antiquated jointed snaffle 
combined with the curb-bit of our 
own cavalry ; for which it is high 
time that a plain straight bridoon 
were substituted, if chargers and 
troop-horses are ever to be other- 
wise than sore-mouthed, miserable, 
and unmanageable. Here are some 
further words on this subject, and 
on spurring :— 


“The purchaser who takes care to 
buy only properly-shaped [Arab] colts 
will find that their faults of action are 
susceptible of improvement. After 
he has made his purchase, let him, if 
he have the necessary leisure, patience, 
seat, and hands, not begrudge the 
trouble of teaching that which is to 
form, perhaps for many years, a part 
of himself, to play the same tune 
with all four legs, at the walk, trot, 
and canter. Above all things, let 
him be as gentle as he will find his 
pupil to be. If it be hard on him to 
have a raw horse under him, it is 
harder on the horse to be suddenly 
taken from a nation of light weights, 
and set to carry perhaps a cavalry 
major whose riding weight, thanks to 
a good mess and Indian allowances, 
exceeds that of two desert Arabs, 
For the Arabian horse, the ‘ blessings 
of civilisation’ generally consist of 
over - bitting, over - weighting, and 
hands of iron. The wonder is, not 
that the change perplexes him, but 
that he does not rebel and fall to 
kicking, or, like a horse of which we 
lately read, lie down in despair.”—P. 
204. 


And again :— 


“Tt is pitiful to see a man who can- 
not ride, and whose feats are neces- 
sarily confined to a beaten track, ap- 
pear in spurs. If he were going for a 
walk, it would not matter, for then 
he would only cut his boots. But it 
is to be dreaded that, before his re- 
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turn, he will have lacerated his horse, 
and, if he should chance to tumble 
off, scored his brand-new saddle. It 
may be doubted how far it is advis- 
able, even for first-rate riders, to arm 
their heels, as a mere point of dress, 
on all occasions. A good horse will 
do his best without having his sides 
wounded. When he flinches, either 
he is not properly asked or he dis- 
trusts himself. Nevertheless, the spur 
has many uses, of which he who 
understands them certainly ought to 
avail himself.”—P. 195, fn. 1. 


At the present time, when Con- 
tinental commanders think it so 
important to test the staying 
powers of cavalry horses, the follow- 
ing sentences might advantageous- 
ly be translated in the Kaiser's 
order-books :— 


“ Any strong man can override a 
horse, and in so doing make a record 
which at first sight shall seem extra- 
ordinary. To constitute a true test, it 
ought to be provided that the horses 
shall be so selected, and so brought to 
condition, as well as so ridden and 
cared for during the trial, as that they 
shall neither suffer misery nor be 
rendered inefficient. Horsemanship 
should always be associated with 
humanity.”—P, 193. 


Before passing on, we have still 
to present a third group of ex- 
tracts illustrating how numerous 
are the subjects approached by 
General Tweedie. The discovery 
in a work like this of theologic, 
anthropologic, and philologic traces 
makes us feel at the first blush as 
Robinson Crusoe did on coming 
across strange footprints in his 
island! Seriously, when one who 
is necessarily not abreast of Euro- 
pean research handles subjects like 
the origin of the Arabs and He- 
brews, which cannot be profitably 
discussed save by specialists, and 
not even by them off-hand or epi- 
sodically, he works at a disadvan- 
tage. We apply this observation 
to General Tweedie’s sections on 
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the affinities, racial and historic, 
of the Semite peoples; to his 
attempts to go beyond the ascer- 
tained facts, in respect of the small 
proportion of Abrahamic tradition 
and element which really existed 
in the old idolatry of Mecca; 
and to some of his philologic 
material. As touching all these in- 
cursions, he was not without mis- 
givings. Thus the Apologia pro 
opere suo which his Preface forms, 
contains the following among other 
explanations :— 


“Tn searching for historical stand- 
ing-ground, he [the author] encounters 
questions which have already been 
considered in Europe by trained in- 
vestigators, who live beside great 
libraries, and have made good use of 
them. And in choosing and shaping 
the materials which lie more or less 
before him, he finds it difficult to 
observe true proportions. . .. It 
is said that there are people who 
condemn all books in which they 
find something different from that 
which they expect to find. But a 
very ordinary amount of reflection 
will be sufficient to show, that he who 
approaches Arabian subjects, on Arab 
soil, with an adequate command of 
Arabic, and in sympathy with the 
Arabs, is likely, even though a Euro- 
pean, to gather fresh materials.’ 


Now, the last words of the 
above extract contain the point 
of our present remark. If the 
“fresh materials” had formed con- 
tributions to our practical know- 
ledge of Arabia, we should have 
received them gladly, without in- 
quiring too strictly whether they 
were essential to the full treat- 
ment of the central subject or 
subjects. The parts of the book 
which invite these comments are 
generally bright and interesting. 
For instance, it is useful to re- 
consider in the light of modern 
Biblical criticism the view pre- 
valent in Europe as to. the sources 
of the narratives in Alcoran, And 
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the proposition which is said by 
General Tweedie “to run like a 
thin thread through” one of his 
chapters, that God’s chosen people 
“came originally from that foundry 
of nations Arabia,” touches the pre- 
eminently interesting problem of 
whether, as Renan imagined, the 
solitudes of Arabia produced a 
monotheistic instinct in the Semite 
group of nations generally, or, as 
others conjecture, the ground and 
influences of Syria developed this 
tendency in Israel specially. It is 
to be regretted that on many of his 
topics the author imparts so little 
of what he must have observed 
and heard among the Bedouin. 
Such knowledge would have been 
of first-rate importance if given 
in all detail, and as far as pos- 
sible in the very words of his 
informants. He himself frankly 
states that modern Bagdad affords 
but slight facilities for scientific 
study ; that its learned men “are 
chiefly grammarians, without the 
power, even in that limited field, 
of going outside of Arabic into 
other Semitic tongues; that the 
cultivation of their several ‘ ortho- 
doxies’ absorbs them; and that 
their inclination towards secu- 
lar studies is even slighter than 
their materials.” The case being 
so, we should have thought that 
the European Consul-General and 
scholar, who was situated among 
“persons who do not see Euro- 
pean books, and do not know 
the English language,” would have 
looked about him for other methods 
of investigation than the literary. 
Let us slightly exemplify our mean- 
ing. In noticing the distinctive 
marks with which the Arabs brand 
their camels, and which are also 
to be found scratched on stones 
and buildings near the caravan 
routes, General Tweedie rightly 
advises travellers not to despise 
such traces because of their being 
VOL. CLVII.—NO. DCCCCLIII. 
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“only camel-brands.” Why, then, 
did not he himself bring home 
copies of as many as possible of 
these scratchings? Plates of this 
kind, if accompanied by descrip- 
tions of the several spots where 
the originals existed, would not 
have been without value. By 
way of a small mercy, we should 
have appreciated seeing even the 
list of “ forty-four tribe names and 
twenty-eight personal names” of 
the Aeniza Bedouin which, as 
another chapter mentions, was ob- 
tained from the northern desert. 
Having the roll in question before 
him, the author thus writes :— 


“‘ Not only are all the names in the 
list purely secular or ‘heathen,’ but 
all of them are regularly connected 
with some Arabic root; the idea 
wrapped up in which is now an ab- 
stract one, now a concrete. Often 
the name denotes prosperity, or a 
‘flow’ of pastoral wealth. One great 
Shekh of the Sba’, Muhammadu ’1 
Misrib, is content to borrow the 
name of the humble utensil (mzs-rib) 
in which milk is set out to turn sour ! 
Names denoting some bodily mark 
or peculiarity, or some trait of char- 
acter, are common. Equally so are 
those taken from plants or animals ; 
sometimes from birds or beasts of 
prey; sometimes from creatures as 
lowly as the mouse or hedgehog. 
The important subject of the animal 
god, or totem—a loan word from the 
vocabulary of the Ojibway Indians— 
here crops up; but notwithstanding 
much patient inquiry, we can offer 
no new observations tending to sup- 
port the view which is held by a 
good many European literati, that 
Arab stocks whose names are those 
of plants or animals anciently be- 
lieved themselves to be the children of 
them. The next time that the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers garrisons Hong-Kong, 
there is nothing to prevent a Chinese 
archeologist from conjecturing that 
the white goat marching at the head 
of it is its totem. The same savant, 
without going back to prehistoric 
ages, or citing American savages, may 
also find abundant material with 
2F 
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which to build up his theory—from 
the British lion and American eagle 
down to the Scandinavian raven. 
And yet all of us know how far 
removed from sober fact his specula- 
tions would be. If any one were to 
suggest to Shekh Fahd, the present 
head of the Ibn Hadh-dhal division 
of the Ae-ni-za, that the life of him- 
self and his tribe mysteriously de- 
pended on the Lynx ( fahd) species, he 
would be as indignant as the Planta- 
genets would be if considered under 
the protection of the broom ; or the 
Clan Chattan, if held spiritually inter- 
related with the cat. These analo- 
gies may be considered faulty, on the 
ground that cognisances and heraldry 
are unknown to Bedouin. This may 
partly be so. . . . The Bedouin charge 
in whirlwinds ; with no marks to dis- 
tinguish brave from brave, or friend 
from foe. ... In a mélé, it is only 
by their cries that they are distin- 
guishable. Therefore if the Bad-u 
who has for his name one of the 
Rose or Lily, Fox or Bullock, cate- 
gory had marked himself according- 
ly, it would have been but reason- 
able; and the learned would have 
had the less occasion to transfer to 
Semites the bestial deities of the 
Red Indians.”—Pp. 107, 108. 


The foregoing representations 
are better calculated to entertain 
than instruct the reader. In so 
far as they relate to the hypothesis 
that totemism prevailed among the 
prehistoric Semites, they do not go 
deep enough. Several prominent 
scholars have shown, by the proper 
scientific methods, that the view 
in question is reasonable and prob- 
able. And it is needless for any 
one to report his inability to obtain 
corroborative evidence through 
“patient inquiry” among the 
modern Arabs ; as if any Mulla or 
any camel-herdsman would favour 
the suggestion that his forefathers 
took for deities species of animals 
or of plants. Far more satisfac- 
tory are the numerous refer- 
ences to the Arab religion, as 
historically known to us, which 
run through this volume. Not 
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only the Arab horse, but every- 
thing that surrounds it, is lovely 
in this writer's sight. Accord- 
ing to his statement, “The three 
grandest, truest, and most original 
figures in Semite story, as it appears 
to many, are Abraham, Solomon, 
and Muhammad.” However this 
may be, a glance informs us that 
the secondary hero of this book 
is the personage who, partly 
through the exercise of a highly 
wrought imagination, and partly 
through the skilful adaptation of 
old materials, fabricated a new 
creed, and called it ‘the Faith of 
Abraham.’ Now we have no fault 
to find with this, General Tweedie 
is free to choose his heroes; and 
having chosen Mahomet, to follow 
the example of Carlyle—who, by 
the way, considered himself as, 
up to date, the last of the pro- 
phetic series—and say all the 
good that he possibly can of him, 
as, for example, in the subjoined 
passage :— 


“As noble of heart as of lineage, 
as abounding in brotherly love as in 
moral force, all that was most ele- 
vated in the ancient Arab character 
came to perfection in him | Mahomet]. 
Of the censures commonly passed on 
him, some are shaken when the Kur-fn 
is studied ; and others count for little 
alongside of the facts of his being 
first a mere mortal, then a sixth-cen- 
tury Arab. Take, for example, his 
legislation regarding marriage. Here 
should be remembered the old-world 
view, nowhere stronger than in Sem- 
ites, of the obligation to perpetuate 
the name and family. From Noah 
to Muhammad, no patriarch ever 
dreamt of moral evil in promoting as 
many expectant maidens as circum- 
stances justified to be mothers of 
men ; provided that no one’s domestic 
peace was broken ; no wife or daughter 
forced (except in war) from her own 

ople; no woman deserted whose 
1and had once been taken. If the 
Meccan had realised the ‘ bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh’ ideal, if 
he had dealt with the idols of the 
harem as he did with those of the 
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temple, he would have been other 
than an Arab. A graver accusation 
is that of issuing as God’s revelations 
dogmas and precepts of his own shap- 
ing and ey But as to this, 
only they who have weighed the facts 
are fair judges. With, ¢.g., the out- 
bursts of supposed miraculous voices 
in the church of the excellent Ed- 
ward Irving in the heart of busy 
prosaic London before us, extreme 
allowance is necessary for exaltations 
of feeling and attendant visions or 
hallucinations—only too apt to be- 
come stereotyped or habitual — in 
one who at the mature age of forty 
emerged a Prophet from the moun- 
tain solitudes over against Mecca, 
like Amos from the deserts of Judah.” 
—P. 17, fn. 


In juxtaposition with the fore- 
going extract has to be placed the 
statement that one of the many 
unconventional features of this 
work, as the Preface shows, is its 
dealing with Mahomet ‘‘as far as 
possible from the Arabian stand- 
point,” which to begin with is 
necessarily one of admiration. The 
announcement of this determining 
limit receives the following ampli- 
fication :— 


“When learning revived in the six- 
teenth century, the great leaders of 
the Reformation thought and wrote 
much on the subject of El Islam; and 
the theories which they propounded 
regarding it are not unrepresented in 
modern literature. . . . Lastly, philo- 
sophic Indians have written books on 
Islamism which are to the Arab re- 
ligion what /obert Elsmere is to Chris- 
tianity. The Arabs themselves have 
not as yet conceived the idea of ex- 
plaining away their ancient Semitic 
creed, so that it shall equally suit the 
believer and the unbeliever ; and in 
the frequent references to their Faith 
which the general subject of this 
volume necessitates, the statement of 
outstanding facts forms the principal 
object.” —P. vii. 


As to this, a few remarks are 
necessary. No educated person, 
it may be assumed, is blind to the 
injurious effects produced by Ma- 
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hometism at once on national, 
social, and individual life; and 
it is also sufficiently obvious that 
the same system of half-truths, 
from the intensity of its anti-trin- 
itarian character, offers a lament- 
able barrier to the spread of our 
own religion. On the other hand, 
it is now generally admitted that, 
under Providence, humanity is 
deeply indebted to the work ac- 
complished by the Arab Reformer. 
Had General Tweedie throughout 
his pages kept these two conflict- 
ing aspects before him, his repre- 
sentations would no doubt have 
commanded more general accept- 
ance. Some may even wonder that 
at this late date, when every 
scholar, both Western and East- 
ern, is occupied with Islamism 
as one of the “three universal 
religions,” any European should 
concern himself with the linea- 
ments presented by it at the time 
and in the country of its birth. 
This, however, is a matter of 
opinion. For our part, we con- 
sider that all Englishmen whose 
duties lie in Mahometan lands 
are laid under a permanent obli- 
gation by the vivid pictures of the 
great Arab theocracy, “from the 
Arabian standpoint,” which this 
remarkable book exhibits. 

With this verdict we feel bound, 
however, to couple the remark that 
while never taking anything for 
granted about Arab horses, General 
‘Tweedie occasionally allows too 
much influence to his own prepos- 
sessions when treating of Arab men 
and Arab manners. For instance, 
it is quite fair to say of Mahomet 
that he “must be regarded as the 
founder of the greatest total-ab- 
stinence league in history”; but 
it is rash to write as if a rule laid 
down for primitive Arabs, whose 
condition resembled that of chil- 
dren, must necessarily be good for 
people living at high pressure. 
In the same way, the fact that 
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the Bedouin, in whom Mahometism 
is far from generally disseminated, 
evince a natural and traditional 
repugnance to arrack is worth 
recording ; but the suggestion of- 
fered that this trait brings out the 
connection between the nomadic 
nations of Arabia and the sons of 
Rechab mentioned in Jer. xxxv., 
to be of any value, would require 
fuller treatment. ‘Maga,’ praise 
be to God! in the whole course of an 
unusually protracted existence, has 
never experienced the smallest ne- 
cessity for taking the pledge, even 
temporarily. And while not de- 
nying that excess in strong drink, 
from Noah downward, has formed 
the true curse of mankind, we 
do not think that any European 
writer is justified in forgetting 
the incalculable benefits which the 
moderate and rational use of al- 
coholised beverages produces in 
nations far in advance of the 
Arabs, by whipping up the centres 
of mental energy and vivacity, 
and, even more perhaps, by dis- 
solving the inhuman element in 
human nature. There is only 
one other of General Tweedie’s 
references to Mahometism which 
can be noticed, and that is, 
his clear explanation that the 
Arab’s devotion to horses does 
not, as is commonly supposed, or- 
iginate in his creed. The horse- 
men, par excellence, of Arabia, as 
was just now hinted, are not re- 
ligious, except where Islamism 
reaches them through the Turks 
or the Wahabis. Mahomet, as 
the founder of a militant faith, 
perceived the value of cavalry, 
inculcated in Alcoran the employ- 
ment of this arm, and freely des- 
canted on the beauty and utility 
of horses generally. This, of course, 
powerfully impresses the minds 
of the ‘Faithful’; but history 
discloses that the Arabs were 
“‘horsemen and sons of horsemen ” 
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long before their Prophet was born. 
As supplying further evidence on 
this point, while also proving that 
more than 1500 years ago the 
Bedouin nations prided themselves 
on their breeds of coursers, the 
following translated fragment of 
the ancient Arabian poetry is 
quoted :— 


** And on morn of raid and mélée, 
Comrades true, the mares we rear ; 
Never lost we yet a filly, 
But a rescuer was near. 
Like an heirloom long descended, 
In our tents their lineage runs ; 
And when time for us is ended, 
We shall leave it to our sons,” 
—A’MR. 


Translations like the above, 
though seldom given in metre, are 
frequent throughout the volume. 
Never before, we should imagine, 
has so much erudition, with such 
a wealth of quotation, been dedi- 
cated to the service of horses. 
The poetic effusions of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs, which were recited 
long before they were written, are 
used as a mine of illustrative 
material. After giving the names 
of “THe Seven” pre-eminent 
‘makers’ of this literature, which, 
it is stated, “sets us down in the 
midst of the old life of Arabia, 
much as Burns’s poems do in the 
kirks and farm-houses of western 
Scotland, a century ago,” the author 
continues :— 


“Tt is impossible for any one who 
has sojourned in the Arabian desert 
to read these heirlooms of antiquity 
without feeling their fascinations. 
‘ To say that they reflect the 
desert and its inhabitants, as a lake 
does the heavens, is inadequate. Their 
authors made history before they made 
verses. Warriors and hunters, pas- 
sionate lovers and knight -errants, 
seem to speak to us. Picture follows 
picture, like the movements of the 
mirage. In one line it is the scud of 
the wild-ass or the ostrich which we 
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see before us; in the next, a train of 
tent-ladies in their camel-litters.”— 
Index I., art. Al Mu-a’l-la-kAt. 


The words just cited are not in 
the main body of the book, but in 
an outwork consisting of a ‘‘ Glos- 
sarial Index and Supplement ”—it- 
self a magnum opus—which richly 
merits mention. At least three 
separate strands are interwoven 
in this composition. One of the 
three is made up of references to 
Mahometism. The nature of the 
other two strands will appear from 
the following explanation, given 
in the prefatory note to the 
Index :— 


“ According to our experience, those 
who, as travellers or otherwise, are 
interested in Asiatic Turkey and 
Arabia, do not soon tire of fresh notes 
on the topography of those countries. 
It also appears probable that the 
general reader, when he encounters ref- 
erences to oriental worthies of anti- 
quity, such as El Asma’-i and Abi 
| Fi-da, will gladly find at the end 
of the volume slight notices of those 
people.” 


Certainly; and would that so 
sound a principle were more com- 
monly acted on in books on 
oriental subjects! The philologic 
materials already casually re- 
marked on, which find their chief 
repository in this ‘Index,’ are 
thus accounted for in the same 
‘Note’ :— 


“In regard to the attempts which 
are made to interpret Semitic names, 
we are conscious that such explana- 
tions demand a fuller conversance than 
ours with linguistic science. In Arabic, 
as in every other language, there are 
countless words the first meanings 
of which cannot be discovered. The 
Arabic lexicographers did not know 
the origins of very many of the terms 
which they collected ; and the etymol- 
ogies given in Lane’s great Arabic- 
English dictionary are wholly Eastern 
in character. As for the Bedouin, 
they are still too hard pressed in 
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the struggle for existence to bestow 
much thought on the names which 
are handed down among them. If 
the reader ask why, in the face of 
such difficulties, etymological material 
is admitted into the Index, good 
reasons are not wanting. In the 
first place, it cannot be altogether un- 
interesting to notice, even approxi- 
mately, the lines which, from pre- 
historic times, the Arabs of the desert 
have followed in bestowing names 
on their national or tribal subdivis- 
ions, and on their breeds of horses and 
camels. And, secondly, some of the 
European travellers who pass our 
way exhibit a kind of instinctive tend- 
ency to investigate the meanings of 
proper names. As the result in part 
of their researches, a plentiful crop 
of ‘popular etymologies’ has arisen ; 
and the word-meanings which are 
offered in this Index, however open 
to correction, are at least improve- 
ments on those that are arrived at 
through a process of guessing.” 

The modesty of these words dis- 
arms criticism, and it is at least 
evident that General Tweedie has 
risen above the level of those who 
attempt to study a language with- 
out reference to any other language. 
Speaking of his ‘Glossarial Index’ 
as a whole, it is a great store- 
house of useful information on 
Asiatic topics, and we have found 
it withal very pleasant reading. 
To mention only one of its articles 
—that on the Sunnite and Shi-ite 
controversy—even they who are 
more or less familiar with this 
subject may chance here to light 
on new facts about the party and 
sect of Ali. 

Here we conclude the series of 
extracts produced, as will be re- 
membered, for the purpose of show- 
ing that, by however numerous 
paths proceeding, General Tweedie 
keeps constantly marching on one 
object—namely, the extension of 
knowledge equally with regard to 
Arab lands, Arab men, and Arab 
horses. In the limited space re- 
maining, we shall use as far as 
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possible the words of the book 
itself, instead of making formal 
extracts; and indeed all the most 
striking passages have already been 
reprinted at full length by our 
contemporaries.! 

The old and worn-out division 
of Arabia into ‘Arabia Felix,’ 
‘Arabia Petra,’ and ‘ Arabia 
Deserta’ is not worth retaining. 
Arabia, strictly defined, is that 
great peninsula which, if a line 
be drawn from the head of the 
Persian Gulf to the Isthmus of 
Suez, will lie to the south of 
it. This is ‘Arabia Proper,’ or 
‘Peninsular Arabia.’ At a very 
early period it was called ‘El 
Yemen,’ or the Right-land—the 
word afterwards mistranslated 
‘Felix.’ Practically, the name 
Yemen is now restricted to the 
south-western parts, in which 
is Aden. Another port of the 
same province is Mocha, which 
place, however, does not yield 
coffee. The country surrounding 
Mocha is sterile, and ‘Mocha 
coffee’ only grows in shop-win- 
dows, the term having originated 
in the days when Mocha enjoyed 
a short-lived prosperity as a place 
of export. A true part of Arabia 
is that which passes out of the 
peninsula to touch the Syrian 
plateau, and which is called by 
the Arabs ‘Shameeya,—that is, 
not ‘Esh Sham,’ or Left- land, 
meaning the North (name for 
Syria as distinguished from ‘El 
Yemen’), but ‘the country tend- 
ing northward.’ Shameeya—the 
‘ Arabia’ which St Paul entered 
from Damascus —is of course 
Turkish territory, although occu- 
pied and commanded by the mul- 
titudinous hordes of the Aeniza 
nation, whose tent cities uprise and 
vanish in its otherwise untenant- 
ed spaces, These Aeniza Bedouin 
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are very great breeders of blood- 
horses, and are always pleased to 
receive European visitors. Their 
country lies between the Eu- 
phrates and Palestine. On the 
opposite or eastern side of the 
same river, in the same latitude, 
are spread out the steppe-lands of 
Al Jazeera, literally, ‘The Cut- 
off’— i.e, Island or Peninsula. 
Here the martial clans of the 
Shammar lord it, and pasture 
vast herds of camels. Perpetual 
tribal warfare goes on between 
the Aeniza and the Shammar. 
Continuous, on the south, with 
Al Jazeera, but considerably more 
expanded, El Irak extends to the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. This 
province, in part the ancient 
Babylonia, lies on the Tigris, as 
Egypt does on the Nile; and the 
Euphrates and another consider- 
able river also traverse it. With 
the exception of Shimeeya, none 
of the lands now enumerated are 
to be included with the Peninsula 
in the designation Arabia. At the 
same time, even their settled popu- 
lations are largely Arab; while 
overflows, or exoduses, of the true 
nomadic races of Arabia proper 
have during many centuries passed 
into them. El Irak contributes 
more than its own share of the 
horses which appear in the Bom- 
bay market. The ‘Iraki’ horse 
is too often the veriest commoner, 
especially when town- bred; but 
as his breeders are to some extent 
Arabs, and as the best Arab blood 
may be used in his production, it 
must not be said too sweepingly 
that he is not an Arab. The way 
to find a genuine desert courser is, 
not to confine the search to certain 
places or people, but to acquire, 
through study and experience, the 
power of distinguishing, in all situ- 
ations and all circumstances, be- 
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tween the true and the spurious. 
It is not the real Arab horses that 
are scarce, but the real judges of 
them. The country of the Scots, 
we all know, reaches far south of 
the Tweed, and indeed across many 
a seaand continent. And similar- 
ly the land of the Arabian horse 
might be considered as including 
Egypt and large parts of Africa, 
if not even India and Australasia, 
But for the purposes of a single 
book a smaller surface was requis- 
ite ; and accordingly, in the present 
study, the lines laid down are at 
once extended and restricted to 
all the localities situated in West- 
ern Asia, and occupied in whole 
or part by Semites, over which it 
may be said of Arab horses, when 
occurring, that they are at least 
among their own people, if not 
always precisely on their native 
soil. The map accompanying the 
volume follows this view. Many 
good maps of Arabia proper exist. 
The portions of Arabia falling out- 
side of the peninsula appear in 
maps of Asiatic Turkey. But this 
is the only map—short of maps of 
Asia—in which the country of the 
above definition is shown en bloc. 
The traveller, and especially the 
military student, will appreciate a 
chart in which, while overcrowd- 
ing is avoided, much special infor- 
mation is presented, notably as to 
the pasture-grounds of the differ- 
ent nomadic nations. 

Many readers at the mention of 
the Arab desert conjure up regions 
of unmitigated barrenness, wherein 
the ribbed sand bears no traces of 
animal or vegetable life. Arabia 
contains many such spaces; but 
generally we may be safely guided 
here by the etymological meaning 
of terra deserta, or territory devoid 
of settled inhabitants. Except in 
certain extreme parts, the Arab- 
ian desert is not worse off, nor 
sterner, than much of the American 
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prairie land, Australian ‘ bush,’ 
and Indian ‘jungle.’ Acacias, 
euphorbias, cactuses, myrrhs, tama- 
risks, with other shrubs as frugal 
of water as the camels whose 
favourite food they form, soften 
its harder parts. In good years, 
and at the proper seasons, vast 
surfaces, owing nothing to man 
and all to nature, yield luxuri- 
ant pasture. Nevertheless, look- 
ing at Arabia as a whole, nobody 
but an Eastern poet would style 
it fertile. Nothing like a third of 
its surface is cultivable without 
irrigation. It is in conflict with 
all known facts to put forward the 
suggestion that such a country pro- 
duced the wild horse; and there 
is not the faintest indication or 
tradition that even what are called 
‘feral’ horses—in New South 
Wales and Queensland colloqui- 
ally known as ‘ brumbies ’"—have 
ever supported life in it. A cen- 
tury ago, Burckhardt wrote in his 
‘Journal’ that “it is a general 
but erroneous opinion that Arabia 
is very rich in horses”; and he 
might have made the same obser- 
vation if he had lived and travelled 
now. The renown of Arabia as a 
‘mother of horses’ depends on 
her nomadic nations, At the 
dawn of history these mustered 
strongest, as they do still, in the 
centre of the peninsula — out of 
which they have never ceased to 
swarm. The heart of Arabia is 
Nejed, meaning highlands or pla- 
teau. This, undoubtedly, must 
be regarded as the very home of 
homes of the far-famed steed of 
Araby. Nejed, though pierced 
and traversed by vast Wefood, or 
guifs of sandy desert not un- 
mingled with oases, is a well- 
developed territory. Its cities 
may be unknown even by name to 
most European readers, but they 
are none the less busy hives of 
industry and commerce. If san- 
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guinary battles and sieges serve to 
distinguish places, then should 
Nejed be famed in story. Of the 
seven provinces into which it is 
divided, all support a more or less 
martial and high-spirited popula- 
tion. The land, as a whole, and 
in spite of great changes, still forms 
what it did when the first glimmer 
of tradition falls on it, the heart 
of Arabian nationality and auton- 
omy —the most Arab portion of 
Arabia. The tribal offshoot settled 
on the Tigris or Euphrates values 
itself, and is valued by others, 
according to its claims to Nejdean 
origin. The family domiciled for 
a generation in a Syrian or a 
Levantine city, if it would find or 
make for itself an Arab pedigree, 
goes to Nejed for it. But most 
of all the Bedawee, wherever he 
may wander, holds in reverence 
the grassy limestone uplands of 
Central Arabia. The mischief is 
that, unlike Shameeya, Nejed 
cannot be visited by Europeans 
without great difficulty. The 
Arab says, ‘ He who enters Nejed 
does not come out again.’ For 
one thing, the physical barriers of 
shifting sand and want of water 
are most formidable. The people 
also have suffered so severely from 
the Turks and Egyptians that they 
are inclined to be suspicious and 
exclusive. And, moreover, the 
great Wahabite movement of the 
last century, the object of which 
was to make Nejed the centre 
of an ideal and intensely intol- 
erant empire of Islam, still retains 
some measure of vitality in the 
country of its birth. An admir- 
able account of the half-religious, 
half-military despotism which the 
preacher Abdool Wahab initiated 
is given in this volume; but we 
cannot pause before it, further 
than to mention that during 
the wars which the Turks and 
Egyptians were forced to wage 
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on the Nejdean sectaries, large 
numbers of the best mares and 
stallions of the desert were taken 
by Pashas and sold to Europeans. 
The comparatively tabooed con- 
dition of Nejed lent some slight 
colour to Palgrave’s representation, 
that “no commercial export of 
Nejdee horses has ever been estab- 
lished ; and whoever professes to 
sell, or boasts of having bought, 
one may be unhesitatingly set down 
as either deceived or deceiving.” 
We know better now. Not only do 
all the facts refute the statement 
that Arabia contains colts supe- 
rior to those which she distributes, 
but they go further. They show 
that every desert of which we have 
any knowledge is so extensively 
stripped of its best blood-horses, 
that not many likely colts of from 
three to five years old remain in 
the hands of their breeders. As 
all the Bedouin are mare-riders, 
what else can they do with their 
colts than sell them, especially as 
they have no grooms, and are often 
brought to the lowest point of 
drought and famine. No one can 
approach Nejed without perceiving 
that there, as generally, the force 
of trade acts like a colossal pump, 
and that its horse-stock is con- 
stantly passing out of it. Bombay 
is the best and greatest market in 
the world for Arab horses. During 
several months of every year the 
draught of a vast drag-net, which 
has been cast more or less over all 
the country of the Arabian horse, 
discharges itself into India, and 
there is not a colt in Arabia which 
may not one day be seen at By- 
culla. It is true, however, that 
some ground exists for the impres- 
sion that the Bedawee will not sell 
his mare. In the Arabian litera- 
ture it seems always to be as- 
sumed that, apart from the foray, 
there is but one way of acquiring 
a filly which is the property of a 














stranger, and that is by stealing 
her. It is impossible to find room 
for references to Turf topics, re- 
plete as this book is with excellent 
practical advice on the buying of 
Arabs with which to play the great 
game in India. But the follow- 
ing description of a dead heat run 
off in the desert under conditions 
unknown at Weatherby’s, though 
brought in as an illustration of 
the manner in which a mare may 
be stolen, may equally pass for a 
piece of racing literature :— 


“‘ A respectable person relates that 
one day he saw a man of the Agel, 
on whose back were marks like those 
of cupping, and asked for an expla- 
nation of them, and received this 
answer :— 

“. .. Iloveda fair cousin, and sought 
her in marriage, and her kindred said, 
‘We will not give her to thee unless 
thou makest Sha-ba-ka the wedding- 
gift.” And Sha-ba-ka was a mare, the 
fleetest of all, and she belonged to one 
of the Ba-nfii Bakr. And on that I 
married my cousin. And I went out to 
effect by stratagem the taking of the 
mare from her owner. . . . In the 
guise of a camel-butcher I visited the 
tribe in which the mare was, and kept 
going in among them till I learned to 
distinguish her place from the tent in 
which her master was. And I saw 
that she had a filly. And I contrived 
to enter the tent and conceal myself 
under a heap of wool carded for wash- 
ing. And when night came, and the 
master of the tent appeared, and his 
wife had dressed supper for him, and 
they both began to eat, and the gloom 
had deepened, and they had no lamp, 
and I was hungry, I put out my hand 
and stretched it towards the platter, 
and ate with them. And the man 
became conscious of my hand, and did 
not know what it was, and he gripped 
it; and I laid hold of the woman’s 
hand with my other hand, and she 
said to him, ‘What do you want with 
my hand?’ And he supposed the 
case to be that he was holding his 
wife’s hand, and let go my hand, and 
I released the woman’s hand, and we 
ate.... And the meal came to an 
end ; and the man stretched himself 
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on his back and slept. And while he 
slept I watched them, and the mare 
was shackled beside the tent, and her 
filly was unshackled in the tent, and 
the key of the mare’s fetter was under 
the woman’s head. After a little 
time a black slave arrived and threw 
a small pebble. And the woman 
awoke and rose to him, and left the 
key in its place, and went out of the 
tent to the back of it, and I crept 
and took the key, and unlocked with 
it the mare’s shackles. And I hada 
hair bridle with me, and I bridled the 
mare and mounted her, and went off 
on her from the tent. And the woman 
came back and entered the tent. Then 
she called out, and the tribe caught 
the alarm and became aware of me, 
and mounted in pursuit. And I put 
the mare to her speed, with a troop 
of them after me. And I entered on 
the time of morning, and did not see 
save one horseman, armed with a 
lance, and he overtook me, and the 
sun had risen, and the man began to 
thrust at me, and could not get his 
spear-point any nearer to me than 
sufficed to make these traces on my 
back. Neither did his mare come up 
to me, so that he might have me in 
his power, nor did my mare carry me 
away, so that the spear should not 
touch me. And we came to a stream, 
and I shouted to the mare, and she 
jumped it ; and the horseman shouted 
to his mare, and she did not jump. 
And when I saw that she could not 
cross, I got off my mare to rest my- 
self and her. And the man called to 
me, and I said, ‘ What is it?’ and he 
answered, ‘I am the owner of the 
mare that is under thee, and this is 
her filly, and as you have got her, 
take care of her ; and truly, by God, 
I never asked anything of her without 
attaining to it; and she was like a 
fisherman’s net (shabaka) in the matter 
of taking.” — Translated from the 
Arab tale-book, ‘ Naf-ha-tu ’] Yemen,’ 
c. 1750. 


To confound, or even compare, 
the Bedouin commonwealths with 
robbers would be to take up a 
wrong position ; but just as little 
can these people be called honest 
fellows. To drive a prey is their 
vocation. It is not a simple matter 
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to determine what, if any, share 
mere sentiment or affection has 
in hardening the bond of union 
between the desert pricker and the 
mare whose ‘back is the seat of 
riches.’ He who desires to pur- 
chase can but experiment on each 
separate case with a heap of gold 
or a string of camels. In the life 
of the Bedawee, many a one will 
want for milk and wool and mut- 
ton, sooner than he whose mare is 
always saddled. The owner of a 
Derby-winner, and first favourite 
for the great St Leger, does not 
cast so broad a shadow as he does 
on the superiority of whose mare 
the safety of the flocks and herds 
depends. For her sake he may be 
asked to marry an orphan’s ten 
score camels, as in other countries 
one may marry lands and houses. 
If he rear a colt from her, he is 
every where received with consider- 
ation for the sake of the horse’s 
stud-services ; and his kindred;will 
not, if they can help it, let him 
leave them. There is therefore 
nothing incredible in the tales that 
are current, not only in towns but 
in the desert, of very large offers 
having occasionally failed to tempt 
a Bedawee to transfer his mare to 
a stranger. The truth is, that it 
all depends on circumstances. The 
mare that it is impossible to buy 
to-day may after a longer or shorter 
time prove open to an offer ; and it 
is certain that mares of the highest 
quality and reputation have been 
sold to Europeans by the Bedouin. 
Just as many of the names of the 
desert folk depict their lives and 
qualities, so do the names of their 
mares, like ‘Shabaka’ in the fore- 
going story, bring vividly before 
us the raiding habit. The Arabs 
generally, it may here be men- 
tioned, do not bestow men’s or 
women’s names on the lower ani- 
mals. If they had their sporting 
newspapers, the reader would be 





spared such items as that some 
famous living preacher, or other 
personage, had ‘turned a roarer,’ 
or undergone some other altera- 
tion. 

To apply to the Arabian breed 
the epithet natural, as opposed to 
artificial, is unscientific and mis- 
leading. In no other breed of 
horses is the process of mating 
more effectually controlled and 
guarded by man than in that of 
Nejed, which Lieut.-Colonel Ham. 
Smith was right in describing as 
“one of great admixture.” An 
illustration of this fact is afforded 
by the diversity of colours which 
even the best bred strains exhibit. 
The dun colour is most uncommon. 
Piebalds and the like are scarcely 
ever seen. Black Arabians or else 
very dark brown — ‘ Voltigeur’s 
colour ’—sometimes occur ; but the 
sooty shades of black are outside 
the pale. From ancient times, 
the dark red bay (ku-mait), like 
the black-red hue of the ripe date, 
is the Arab’s delight. Perhaps 
the prevailing colours in horses of 
the first blood are the greys. But 
nobody can pretend to say of any 
shade of grey, bay, or chestnut 
that it is more ‘typical’ than 
another. At an early time the 
Bedouin must gradually have de- 
veloped and established their 
strains of horses out of the equine 
materials round them, in accord- 
ance with the sure decree, “ Boni 
et fortes bonis et fortibus creantur.” 
If special and exclusive breeding 
directed to a certain object ex- 
plain our English race-horse, there 
is no need to go further for 
the secret of the Arab’s foray 
mare. Almost from time imme- 
morial, it has formed a part of the 
desert system that a mare of re- 
nown may add a new strain, called 
by her name, to the lines of horse- 
flesh already established. If the 
pairing of superior animals in 
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successive generations has made 
the Bedouin breed of horses, 
a favourable result has been pro- 
moted by the circumstance that, 
instead of having many points to 
aim at, the Bedawee’s one idea is 
Al Ghazu, or The Razzia. He 
firmly believes that a mare which 
is not aseel cannot take care of her 
rider when spear-blades are shim- 
mering on the horizon. It may 
be assumed that he is right in thus 
judging. If experience had not 
taught him that purity of blood 
was an essential qualification, he 
would not have been so careful to 
produce it and maintain it. What 
gives the Arabian his speed, length 
of stride, and staying power? 
Whence the game-cock throttle ; 
flat well-laid muscular shoulder ; 
straight-dropped hind-leg, with 
great thighs and hocks; powerful 
ligaments, symmetrical back, and 
admirable length in proportion 
between the elbow and _sstifle- 
joints? Breepine, we all know, 
is the answer. The technical term 
‘Thoroughbred’ has a_ perfectly 
definite meaning. As applied to 
our English race-horse, it denotes 
an animal the pedigree of which 
is traceable, without break or flaw, 
to certain approved and recorded 
progenitors. The word ‘recorded’ 
raises, however, a question. It is 
an evident fact that the Bedouin, 
while wholly illiterate, possess a 
considerable power of orally hand- 
ing down pedigrees, But when it 
is assumed that strains can be pre- 
served as strictly and perfectly by 
Arabs who keep no registers, as by 
European stud-masters who record 
every act of mating and foaling, a 
point of divergence is arrived at. 
“Tn all the world,” writes General 
Tweedie, ‘there is no more proper 
subject for wholesome scepticism 
than Arab genealogy, both of men 
and horses.” The soundness of this 
limitation can be proved by con- 


clusive evidence ; and the reader 
who would see it applied critically 
to The Five (‘Al Khamsa’) second- 
ary branches of the great central 
stock of ‘ Al Kuhaildn,’ or the dark- 
skinned, to one or other of which 
‘ Five’ the Bedouin traditionally 
reckon all their countless strains 
and sub-strains of the genuine 
lineage, must needs address himself 
to the volume before us. The ana- 
lysis in question is masterly and 
searching. It goes to the root of 
the science and art of horse-breed- 
ing; and should be studied by all 
who are engaged in the production 
of pedigree animals generally. The 
conclusions arrived at, where Arab 
horses are concerned, will appear 
from the following pithy sentences : 
“Given certain outward signs and 
points of conformation, and provid- 
ed that we can have the animal, 
any tribe may claim the pedigree ;” 
and again, “ He who would buy a 
horse and nota name .. . should, 
before attaching too much value to 
a desert stud term, wait till the 
bearer of it shall have given proof 
of superiority.” 

It is necessary here to take leave 
of this seductive book. There are 
whole sections of it which we have 
been forced to leave untouched, 
notably descriptions fraught with 
interest of the physical characters 
of Arabia as tending to produce 
the refined type expressed by the 
word ‘quality,’ at once in human 
beings, in tent-bred animals, and 
in the wild creatures of the desert. 
We should also have liked to 
notice the pictorial illustrations, 
which, if not all on the same 
artistic level, are all alike truthful 
and instructive. Regarded as a 
whole, the book is rich in sugges- 
tion for scholars, ethnologists, and 
theologians, and the style and treat- 
ment are not unworthy of the vast 
stores of knowledge and experience 
possessed by General Tweedie. 
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THE TOUCH 


THaT morning everything at 
Tarpow held a familiar course. 
Magnus, the foreman, passing 
through the kitchen, where Julia 
Hay, Tarpow’s daughter, was bent 
over the porridge-pot, said — 

“The maister’s going to market 
the nicht?” and she answered 
him with a smile as fresh as the 
break of day. 

Passing through the kitchen and 
up the stairs to Tarpow’s bedroom, 
Magnus found Tarpow himself 
wide awake and grumpy. He 
reported the weather and took his 
orders; and when he re-entered 
the kitchen, the salt was being 
added to the porridge and the 
maid had gone to the byre. Al- 
though you could not have guessed 
it from his wife, the foreman had 
an eye for comeliness,—the plainest 
wife that ever was could not count 
against a man’s taste,—and Mag- 
nus’s eyes clung to his young mis- 
tress’s face, and the dainty hand 
through which the salt was sifted 
to the pot. Never before had he 
seen cause for marvel at her 
beauty : a new spring and bounti- 
fulness seemed to have come upon 
her. Still stirring the porridge, 
and swinging round upon her heel, 
she detained him a minute to ad- 
vise about Creamy, a dowie calf, 
who, she thought, would be better 
with a bed by the fire here, and 
her care, and milk from her own 
hands. Magnus heard enough to 
send him to the calves’ house with 
a vague sense—he was too dull- 
witted to have expressed it—that 
the good things of earth were to 
be wasted on a silly calf. Tarpow 
got into his red-brown, weather- 
spotted garments, and was down 
in the kitchen as his daughter 
poured the porridge and the maid 
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came in with the milk-pails; and 
at an hour when most of us think 
of awakening, all the hands at 
Tarpow had done half a day’s 
good work. 

An hour before mid-day Tarpow 
returned to dinner. The meal 
was laid in the dingy parlour, on 
the side of the lobby opposite the 
kitchen. The farmer faced the 
weather at the head of the table; 
Julia, at the foot, nearer the door, 
waited upon him. She had waited 
upon him all her days. 

In the middle of his broth he 
mumbled into his spoon— 

“ Broomielaws is coming the 
nicht.” 

Broomielaws came every other 
market night. It was not Julia’s 
wish to acknowledge, if she de- 
tected it, anything unusual in this 
visit ; and she replied— 

“ Yes, father.” 

Tarpow land was thin,—it girned 
a’ simmer and grat a’ winter, as 
Leddy Pitlyal said of Gutter- 
stone,—and Tarpow’s farmer had 
grown old and sour in his fight 
with it. Yet all around his own, 
the fields grew fat and heavy 
crops. ‘ Nature,” said Tarpow, 
—he alluded to her in an un- 
mentionable term,—‘ Nature, the 
thrawn , stood on Tarpow 
and cuist her favours round it.” 
Broomielaws especially had been 
blessed in the dispensation. Al- 
ready, in this forward spring, its 
fields had flushed a gentle green. 
You could crop them to the very 
edges. In sowing and reaping and 
stacking and threshing, Broomie- 
laws was like a great workshop 
that never ran on short time. 
But Tarpow—back-lying Tarpow, 
with its mean land—worked up 
outside jobs, as it were, harbouring 
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other men’s sheep, as well as its 
own cattle eating their heads off. 
Once there had been enough orig- 
inal virtue left in Tarpow’s farmer 
to be a plummet for the shallow 
thing that owned Broomielaws. 
Looking from his steading upon 
his neighbour’s fields, Hay felt 
that in a rightly constituted world 
poor-spirited Broomielaws should 
have stood in his shoes. That 
was years ago. Looking out upon 
his neighbour’s fields now,—him- 
self more firmly set in his own 
shoes,—his only thought was to 
share their bounty in some measure 
by making Julia their mistress, 
Worldly and selfish and little 
sensitive as he was, however, it 
stuck in his throat to speak more 
definitely on that matter. At the 
same time it irritated him, and 
had been irritating him for months, 
that this well-grown and capable 
daughter of his should not meet 
him half-ways and make explana- 
tions easier. Her mother had 
courted and wedded him ere she 
was Julia’s age: why was the 
daughter so backward? Perhaps 
Julia, with her “Yes, father,” 
and no more, was wiser than he 
wot of. 

She carried out his plate and 
her own, the one within the other, 
and returned with a dish of boiled 
beef and some potatoes with 
coarse salt still sticking to their 
jackets. 

“ Auld tatties?” he said. 

“Yes. The east field.” 

“Ay. Just so. Braw land to 
the east’ards —at Broomielaws. 
Broomielaws is coming the nicht.” 

“Can ye not put him down at 
the toll-house?” said Julia, with a 
heat that was new to her, and 
caused her father’s yellow eyes to 
sparkle up nastily under his brows. 

“Can I eat my meat?” he re- 
plied, sharpening his speech on 
hers. 
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“Then why don’t ye do it? 
What needs he come bothering 
us?” 

“T’ve told ye how to keep him 
from Tarpow at nights,” he said. 
“ Draw ben your chair at Broomie- 
laws and he’ll leave me at the toll- 
house quick enough. Fegs! He'll 
be for driving me from St Brise mar- 
ket past every public. ‘ Broomie- 
laws is takin’ his wife’s faither 
hame sober.’ He! he! That’s 
what they’ll be saying ; and Tar- 
pow ’ll ha’e to drink his whisky 
cauld—without his Jooley.” 

“T thought ye had known my 
mind on that score,” Julia said, 
breaking in on his laugh. 

“T thought ye had known 
mine,” he threw it back. ‘“ Up- 
settin’ baggage. Is it that laddie 
Leslie that has put notions in 
your head about being aboon 
marrying Broomielaws? Where's 
the speerits? You're very narrow 
wi’ the speerits getting.” 

“You don’t need spirits when 
you're going to market. Besides, 
there’s none in the house.” 

“Send Liz to Mrs Pratt’s for 
some this very day. Would you 
shame yoursel’ and me afore 
Broomielaws wi’ a toom bottle! 
Your head’s full o’ they mincing 
ways—ever syne that ’tillery ball. 
You’re owre nice for Broomielaws, 
and owre guid for your ain faither, 
it would seem.” 

“Will I tell Aleck to yoke the 
beast?” said Julia, quietly, who 
generally saved herself in the blast 
of her father’s wrath by bending 
in it slightly. 

‘You'll just yoke your tongue, 
Jooley, till I’m done wi’ ye. 
Woman, ye dinna ken your guid 
fortune. Here’s a big, healthy 
man, wi’ that graund land at 
Broomielaws,—graund land, five 
hunder acre o't,—a_ thousand 
pound in the bank, if he has a 
penny, and as fine a judge o’ kye 
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as is on this side o’ the Forth: 
and ye turn up your nose at him! 
Fie, ye! Gie me my muffler, and 
tell Aleck to yoke the mare. And, 
mind ye, show me none o’ your 
perky ways wi’ Broomielaws !” 

A shade of decision in her 
father’s voice, the reflection of a 
more fixed intention within him, 
alarmed Julia, and she stole to the 
kitchen-door to watch him drive off 
in his gig. She pictured him pick- 
ing up Broomielaws at the end of 
his own road, where he had been 
hanging over the stile waiting, 
—middle-aged, pronounced, clad 
in a blue coat of a cut of forty 
years ago, from which emerged on 
the upper side a neck encased in a 
stock that cut his bare red cheeks, 
and below, long legs in tight 
breeches. She pictured him with- 
out a touch of caricature: saw him 
mount the gig, sitting high above 
her father, and the two swaying 
and bumping over the ups and 
downs to St Brise market. She 
was not nervously observant, but 
she could see all that; and it 
showed her to be out of her usual 
habit that she cast a thought after 
the pair ere she turned to her 
afternoon’s work. 

She turned to it with a sense 
of unquiet. The spring sunlight 
flooding the windows, the tender 
green of the trees beyond, the lazy 
cattle under them, the breeze skip- 
ping in through the porch, and the 
fragrances and flavours it brought 
with it,—all these things un- 
nerved her. New and indescrib- 
able humours welled up within 
her. An ineffable sadness, derived 
from all things about her, it seemed, 
filled her with pleasure and alarm. 
She went out to look at some 
linen drying on a hedge. What 
a day it was! How freshly the 
air smelled; how blue—like tur- 
quoise—lay the sea beyond the 
dip o’ the fields! On the blue 
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there hung a white speck: she 
knew it—the sail of Leslie’s yacht 
running straight for Torrie Town. 
It was not of Leslie she was think- 
ing; yet the sail struck a note 
within her, and note succeeded 
note in a strange, plaintive, dis- 
satisfied melody. It expressed 
foreign feelings that had been 
gathering for weeks— ever since 
that Artillery ball of which her 
father had spoken. She could not 
have pointed to anything that had 
happened then, or since, to account 
for the change in her. Her meet- 
ing with Leslie could not. Only, 
the angle of her vision had become 
more obtuse : she saw ever so little 
wider ; and that little taught her 
of immense possibilities. She was 
aware of no definite wish to see 
more, to know or to feel more. 
Tarpow and Broomielaws and 
Torrie Town had been her world, 
bounded by an infinity, for measur- 
ing which, somehow, St Brise gave 
her a line. Now that her world 
had stretched to take in St Brise, 
the infinite beyond was driven far- 
ther off and become immensely 
greater. And this young Leslie, 
as young as herself, with whom 
she had danced, who sailed across 
the Firth to Torrie Town to meet 
her (he told her so: she thought 
of it as of a fact only)—he, too, 
widened her world for her, and, 
in a dim, inexplicable way, the 
bounds of the mystery beyond her 
horizon. 

She, herself, would go down to 
Torrie Town this afternoon on her 
father’s errand. To that decision 
the thought of Leslie’s landing 
there was one determining consid- 
eration only. She wished the 
walk, more of the air, the fresh 
breeze from the sea, more move- 
ment—anything to soothe this dis- 
quiet within her. 

The main road past Tarpow 
leads straight to Torrie harbour. 
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Torrie Town lies on the east side of 
the basin, and creeps across and up 
the hill behind it. The harbour 
is scooped out of the sheer brown 
rock, which throws back the grey 
and gold and blue of the Baltic 
craft, and the black water in it 
reflects all that colour steadily. 
Mrs Pratt’s inn stands on the 
pier-head, beyond the saw-mill; 
so Julia came down by the har- 
bour instead of skirting the hill 
above and descending by the 
High Gait. As she stepped on 
to the pier, the reflection of her 
in her light print in the basin 
startled the quiet of the place. 
The few eyes in it were turned 
upon her, and in a minute Leslie 
was at her side. 

“Oh, eddy,” she said, giving 
him her hand. She spoke as if 
she had forgotten about him 
and his yacht; and she had for- 
gotten. 

“Here on a Saturday, Julia! 
What’s wrong at Tarpow ?” 

She touched her basket,— 

‘“* Famine.” 

Leslie was in a chronic excite- 
ment at the thought of Julia—a 
glorious girl like this, whom to 
see, he had to sail his yacht across 
the Forth. He was very much in 
love with the yacht, and he was 
very much in love with himself. 
Julia—the mere fact of Julia— 
ministered to both feelings. Be- 
sides, he was very young. 

‘“ Was it famine in the land, or 
drought?” he asked. 

There was a glowing anger in 
her. She was as little sensible as 
any country girl ought to be of 
the talk of the neighbours; but 
here They had evidently 





gossiped to Leslie of her father’s 
frailty, as they might of the 
barrenness of Tarpow’s land. Her 
father fought the barrenness — 
with failing spirit, it is true; but 
He made no effort 


he fought it. 
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against the other. The burden 
of that lay on Julia’s shoulders. 
Yet she had fought it, as she 
would have fought nettles in the 
field corners, or dandelions in the 
bleaching-green,—steadily and im- 
personally. For the first time, 
now that Leslie took to hinting 
at the work, she was ashamed of 
the need of it. 

“T was coming up this after- 
noon,” Leslie went on, without 
awaiting an answer, and her 
anger fled. There was something 
in his boyish ways, his voice, and 
his looks, that responded to the 
new emotion of the morning. 

“Why! My father’s at market.” 
There was not a touch of coquetry 
in her manner of saying this, for 
she laughed, as much as to confess, 
“As if it were he you were coming 
to see.” 

And he said, “I know he’s 
away;” and they laughed to- 
gether. 

By this time they had walked 
round the basin, and stood at the 
head of the pier, regarding the 
yacht which lay at the end of it. 

“Tsn’t she a beauty?” Leslie 
said. ‘She’s a trim little thing. 
A little heavily sparred, maybe— 
eh ?—but I like her lines,” 

Julia put her head on one side, 
and with a connoisseur’s toss of it, 
“H’m, yes,” she said; and she 
mocked his voice and words and 
critical air to a nicety. 

For the first time he thought 
of more than himself and her 
comeliness, and was amazed at 
her cleverness. Poor young cub! 
She was only new to him. She 
wasn’t clever. His own sisters, 
at the moment golfing on the other 
side of the Forth, had nimbler wits 
than she, by far. 

“ Bravo!” he cried. 
deserves her name!” 

‘What d’ye call her?” 

“The Julia.” 


‘“* Now she 
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“Julia?” 

“ Yes, Julia. Bob Pratt’s paint- 
ing it on her now.” 

“Then Bob Pratt ‘ll just paint 
it out again,” she said, leading the 
way down the pier with a decision 
which Bob’s grin, as he looked up 
at her from his paint-pot, approved. 
The grin projected the popular 
opinion on the subject. 

Leslie, following her in chagrin, 
could only say— 

‘*You must christen her, then.” 

She had no nimbleness of wits 
to suggest a name on the instant, 
but she had nimbleness of man- 
ner. There was an old gin-bottle 
lying on the pier-head, and she 
stooped to it. Leslie picked it up 
for her, and, as they rose together, 
she saw something in his face that 
changed her intention. 

“Oh! very well,” she cried, and 
smashed the bottle on the yacht’s 
bows: “I christen her the Julia.” 

It was the war of sense and 
sensibility. Her good sense was 
derived from the conditions of her 
life. To-day, now that she was 
bursting into womanhood, the con- 
ditions of her life bred sensibility. 

But she would not stay longer. 
In no case should she have allowed 
him to accompany her: she did not 
care that he should see what was 
her errand to Mrs Pratt's. To- 
day,—to-day all things were al- 
tered, their relationship among 
the rest. That which she saw 
in Leslie’s face may have been 
the image of her own feeling. 
For her, at any rate, it changed 
everything between them; and, 
had she known it, the reserve and 
withdrawal it led her to were the 
most potent steps she could have 
taken to affect him. 

She made her purchase, and soon 
was out upon the Tarpow road 
again. The heat was more suf- 
fused, the sunshine a shade more 
golden. The wind from the sea 


crept up behind her, near the 
ground. The road was empty. 
Yonder, on either side of it, Tar- 
pow and Broomielaws lay slumber- 
ing under their red-tiled night- 
caps. There was a lull in her 
dissatisfaction—an interlude of re- 
action, in which Tarpow and even 
Broomielaws wore a homely air. 
This grew upon her as she entered 
the house. Everything was as 
when she left. The doors stood 
open, the cattle browsed under 
the trees, the wind rustled deli- 
cately about the porch, and bore 
in upon her the fragrances of the 
earth. And to these things, which 
in the morning had hemmed her 
in with the tight grip of their 
familiarity, she turned now with 
a sense of restfulness. 

Her awakened womanliness, 
from which she was_ seeking 
escape, had touched into life in 
Leslie a new sensation. Bob 
Pratt dug about its roots and 
watered it with his gossip of the 
life old Tarpow led his daughter, 
and the marriage he sought for 
her. The new chivalry, love, call 
it what you will, sprouted like a 
mushroom, and Leslie was half- 
way to Tarpow before he could 
word his purpose. 

From the end of the Tarpow 
road he caught a glimpse of Julia 
in the yard. The wind wound 
her print daintily about her lissom 
figure. She wore no hat above the 
straight hair wisped into a broad, 
flat coil. The sunlight swirling 
within the dish — red without, 
yellow within—which her arched 
arm held to her side, lit up Julia 
herself in the middle of the rough- 
and-tumble crowd of poultry she 
was feeding. Julia among her 
poultry discovered a country girl 
with her rusticity rounded with a 
considerable elegance and know- 
ledge, derived from her father in 
early days. It was her father’s 
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humour, not hers, that had named 
a flighty old hen “Atalanta,” and 
a combative. cock with a very 
dissonant crow “Anacreon.” But 
the fight with his land had so 
demoralised him now, that she 
had as little discernment of his 
better nature as of his ill condi- 
tion. 

Julia cleaned her fingers, all 
sticky with the hens’ meat, on the 
side of the basin, and washed 
them in the overflow of the horse- 
trough. Next she visited the 
calves’ house, and went to the 
straw-loft to gather the eggs which 
the clucking hens announced. She 
clambered up the straw massed in 
the back of the barn, and stood 
among the rafters. From there 
she looked down to some loose 
straw heaped on the floor in a soft 
bed. The memory of earlier days 
swam to her head. 


‘*Man’s life’s a vapour, full of woes; 
He cuts a caper, and off he goes,” 


she chanted, and clapped her 
hands, and jumped down to the 
soft bed, startling the sitting hens, 
which clucked and beat their 
wings among the rafters. She 
climbed and flopped, and climbed 
and flopped again, until at length 
she sank, hot and breathless and 
laughing, at the foot of the heap. 

And there Leslie found her. 

Her thoughts when he darkened 
the doorway were not of the 
wonder of his being there. She 
forgot that in her concern to 
account for her flustered condi- 
tion. Then she did what the old 
Julia might have been expected 
to do at once. She told him how 
delightful it was to flop from the 
height of the straw, and showed 
him how it was done, and bade 
him follow her. And so, for a 
few minutes again, the barn was 
full of the sound of scared poultry, 
and of the rhymes jerked from 
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these two breathless children, and 
of their smothered ejaculations. 
Then the whole thing was 
spoiled. At any rate, that is 
how the old Julia would have 
thought of it; she could never 
again be the old Julia. For over 
him, like the cloud-shadows scud- 
ding over the fields outside, swept 
the thought that this was not 
what he had come there for; 
and the thought swept on and 
shadowed her. His words out- 
ran his purpose. When he talked 
of love she did not recognise it, 
so little had she thought of it 
or dreamed of it. All she knew 
was, that it was exactly what she 
had been waiting for—so satisfy- 
ing to her there in his arms, with 
his kisses on her hot face. Why 
should she remain at Tarpow? 
Why, indeed? Tarpow was a 
prison ; its ways, its very scenes, 
gripped at her heart now. And 
Broomielaws: her father would 
marry her to him—to it rather. 
Oh, Teddy knew it all. All Tor- 
rie Town knew it, and perhaps 
St Brise as well,—knew it from 
Tarpow’s own lips, it seemed. At 
that thought she became conscious 
of herself, of her physical self, 
inch by inch, the body which she 
robed and could touch, as well as 
of this intangible thing within 
her that was quick to-day for the 
first time. This—all this—was to 
be sold by her father. He talked 
of the sale. Was he worth her 
care more? Was he worth the 
sacrifice of life? of love? For she 
saw them both now, or thought 
she saw them,—love and sacrifice. 
It was Teddy’s plan. The yacht 
lay at Torrie pier. They dared 
not sail from there; but he could 
moor the yacht in the bay to the 
eastwards, at the caves, and row 
Julia out to her from the jetty ; 
and she should go with him, for 
always. He had no one in the 
2G 
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world save her. There were his 
sisters, to be sure ; but they would 
welcome her in the old house, on 
the other side of the Firth, where 
she might look over to the smoke 
of Torrie Town, but never again 
beat her wings against the bars, 
as at Tarpow. Julia might have 
known—at any other time would 
have known—how idle it all was. 
But to-day her whole being swam 
to the vision. She would await 
her father’s return. With him 
would come Broomielaws — red, 
vast, middle-aged, brutal. She 
had never thought of him so be- 
fore, and she shut her eyes, and 
her mind’s eye, on the horrid 
sight, and opened them upon the 
future Teddy painted. She would 
await their return, and Broomie- 
laws’ departure. By eleven o’clock 
the house would be quiet: then 
she would steal down to the jetty 
at the caves, She would be there, 
if she were coming at all, half an 
hour after midnight. 

It was the old story: love is an 
instinct as well as a passion; and 
it was the instinct of love only 
that was working in these two. 
Leslie became wiser with every 
step he took from Tarpow. He 
was not a very far-seeing hobble- 
dehoy ; but there are some things 
come up very close to the eyes, 
and an elopement with Julia was 
one of them. 

‘‘ Here’s a devil of a mess!” he 
was saying to himself at the main- 
road turn ; and by the time he got 
to Torrie pier the affair had be- 
come one of many devils. He had 
no thoughts of drawing back, how- 
ever, but got on board, and stood 
up for the bay at the caves very 
bravely, and lay there, tossed about 
between his admiration for Julia 
and wrath for himself. 

With Julia it was different. 
Her mood, such as it was, had 
come with a draught of spring 
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which every atom of her body ab- 
sorbed till it became newly con- 
stituted. The appetite of the 
woman, newly unchained by con- 
sciousness now, would have up- 
leapt had not pressing duties kept 
it under. Julia had many things 
to attend to. Leslie’s leave-taking 
had been hastened by the return 
of the ploughmen, which was irreg- 
ular in this off-season of the year. 
The bothy-boys were hungry, and 
she had to make porridge to ap- 
pease them, and the cows had to 
be milked. The return of her 
father with Broomielaws found 
her finishing her work calmly 
enough; but when she lifted her 
busy hand from off her agitation, 
it fluttered within her. 

Tarpow took the beatings of it 
for the fulfilment of his instruc- 
tions. The maid, he thought, had 
put off her perky ways, and was 
clothed in assent. He was seated 
as straight as an old man could 
be, close up to the table, brewing 
toddy for himself and for Broomie- 
laws, who lolled in the arm-chair 
with his long legs bent stiffly in 
front of him—like a locust’s, or a 
spinning-jenny’s, thought Julia, as 
she set a bit of supper. Tarpow 
watched her out of the corner of 
his eyes. She had a large gracious- 
ness always that was something 
akin to grace; but to-night her 
bountifulness had a sparkle in it. 
Her womanliness was in the bud. 
Tarpow had angled for Broomie- 
laws artfully and persistently with 
the artificial lure of Julia’s do- 
mestic virtues, and had found him 
a lumpish biter at best. That 
night Julia was a natural bait at 
which he came with a rush. That 
he was a very ill-conditioned, un- 
seasonable fish mattered little to 
Tarpow, chuckling over the sport. 
The quarry was not a son-in-law, 
but a son-in-law’s land ; and Julia 
assenting was not a daughter 
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angling for a husband, but a 
daughter in conspiracy with him- 
self for five hundred acres. 

Tarpow’s sly grimaces and 
Broomielaws’ ardour defeated their 
ends by spurring Julia in her re- 
solve. On the other hand, her re- 
solve was like to defeat itself, for 
its verve drew on Broomielaws 
until the man was breathless in 
his pursuit. When at length he 
rose to go, and her father went to 
the door with him,—both unsteady 
in their gait,—she accompanied 
them. To both men the act seemed 
unusually gracious: they were not 
to know that it was to see how 
the night fared that she went. 
Broomielaws’ way lay across the 
fields,—Tarpow’s and his own,— 
and her father walked with him to 
the edge of the yard. From there 
they watched the girl in the door- 
way who was looking out upon 
the night. The spring air still 
lingered ; but, above, the wind was 
high, and the moon drove across 
the sky through clouds. She felt 
Broomielaws’ eyes upon her. She 
burned a kiss upon her palm, and 
flung it towards the caves. She 
could not know that she should 
have flung the kiss to herself. 

When her father re-entered the 
house, she would have sent him to 
bed immediately, but he set him- 
self on his chair again. 

“Sit down, Julia. 
girl,” he said. 

The formality, and what he 
would have called the ‘‘ Anglified ” 
turn of his speech, registered the 
degrees of his insobriety. 

“Julia,” he said, “you're like 
your mother to-night.” 

A pompous exposition of the 
affair of Broomielaws and herself 
was exactly the thing for a drunken 
man to take up and enjoy. Be- 
sides, domestic sentiment is suited 
to one stage of intoxication. When 
he said, “ You’re like your mother, 


Sit down, 
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Julia,” this whisky sentiment was 
in his eyes and voice; and Julia’s 
condition made her peculiarly sen- 
sitive to any sentiment, even of 
the limelights. 

“Father,” she said, crossing to 
him and sitting on the floor at his 
feet, “do you really think I’m in 
love with Broomielaws ?” 

‘* You are well off having Broom- 
ielaws in love with you,” he caught 
her up with a laugh. ‘“ What is 
love?” 

How easy it would be to answer 
that question! thought Julia. 

“T’ve buffeted the war!’ this six- 
and-sixty years,” he went on, “and 
T’ll tell you what love is. What's 
everything? Just a yoke we yoke 
oursel’s wi. We saddle oursel’s 
wi’ duty. We put the bit o’ mor- 
ality ’tween our own teeth. Love? 
—just a pair o’ blinkers, Jooley. 
Ah! we can keek round the corner, 
fine. We gang straight in front 
o’s—aince we've set our een in the 
proper airt—and mak’-believe we 
see nothing else. You’ve got your 
een set on Broomielaws—lI saw it 
the nicht, —sensible lass the nicht, 
Jooley,—like your mother. Noo, 
jist put on the blinkers, and 
say, ‘ Broomielaws the inevitable ! 
Mari’ge made in heaven.’ My 
inevitable son-in-law — Broomie- 
laws!” ; 

Her mood was such that her 
father’s speech amused as much 
as it pained. She said, half to 
herself, “I have got the blinkers 
on,” and turned her eyes straight 
to the corner of the house that 
faced the bay at the caves. That 
was in the direction of Broomie- 
laws also, and the old man grinned. 

‘‘There’s more nor a man there, 
Jooley. There’s fields, fat fields, 
but they maun be husbanded. T’ll 
husband them. And you, Jooley, 
you'll husband love—it maun be 
husbanded too. Paul may plant, 
and Apollos water, but if ye 
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dinna manure. Broomielaws! Mrs 
Broomielaws! Young Broomie- 
lawses !—all inside the blinkers.” 
He hiccoughed, and wept, and 
staggered to his feet; and the 
coming of her opportunity drove 
out the anger that was in her. 
The clocks were on the stroke 
of midnight ere Julia was clear of 
the house. She had said that she 
would be at the caves by half-past 
twelve at the latest ; that gave her 
half an hour only to cover the 
ground, and she took to the fields. 
She gave herself no time to con- 
sider that Leslie would wait on 
her, that he would be on the way 
to meet her. Leslie himself was 
less in her mind than the fact that 
she had an arrangement to meet 
him, to be taken away from Tar- 
pow. Her way was Broomielaws’ 
short-cut home, across Tarpow’s 
fields and his own; only, a park’s 
breadth from Broomielaws she 
must make a point or two to the 
south, and descend upon the caves. 
The moon was behind a cloud, and 
her only guide beyond her instinct 
for the way was the light of the 
May. The going was rough; but 
she laboured on, until a sharp jerk 
in a ditch-drain at the edge of her 
own land brought her up against a 
paling to draw a clear breath. As 
she leaned on it for a moment, the 
moon shook itself free of the clouds. 
Everything was still, except that 
the hum of the sea was louder here 
than westwards at Tarpow. <A 
plough lay at the corner of her 
field, almost at her feet, and on 
the instant of wondering how she 
should have escaped tripping on it, 
her eye caught a heap beside it. It 
was not to be mistaken ; and the 
humorous thought, that took the 
edge off her disgust, was that 
Broomielaws’ tightly-breeched legs 
were specially hideous when he was 
in drink. She had started running 
again, when a something in the 
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heap caused her to return and look 
a little closer. The collar cutting 
the neck and cheeks was redder 
than the cheeks and neck them- 
selves. Accustomed as she was to 
accidents and wounds, she saw in 
an instant that he had fallen into 
the danger she had missed, and 
had struck his head upon the 
coulter; and at the same moment 
she had found the wound and was 
assuaging it. 

To her skilled eye the serious- 
ness of Broomielaws’ condition 
gaped like his wound, and all her 
purpose of that night ran out of 
her. But it left in her a solicitude 
for the man in her arms, which 
would have been impossible had 
she not harboured the false senti- 
ment that she threw off as soon 
as an appeal to her practical self 
set it in its true light. At the 
same time, it did not cause her 
to forget the stark facts of her 
condition. She could not leave 
him thus to search for help; yet, 
whether she brought help or at- 
tracted it, how could she account 
for her presence there at that 
time of night? That made action 
easier, for the only alternative was 
to return to Tarpow,—she never 
gave going on to the caves a 
thought now,—and keep silence 
concerning Broomielaws. If that 
course crossed her mind, it did not 
linger. Keeping her handkerchief 
tight to the wound, she ransacked 
the man’s pockets until she found 
matches. The hidden moon fav- 
oured her plan, and the lights, as 
she struck them, flared brightly 
against the darkness. It was a 
random shot to aid her shouts 
for help. On market night some 
wandering ploughmen might be 
hieing home from Torrie Town 
across the fields. Twice as the 
moon glinted through the rack, she 
thought she saw a figure between 
her and the coast, the second 
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time nearer her and close to the 
hedgerow that ran from her side. 

By-and-by a singularly sweet 
piping smote her ear. It came 
delicately through the night in 
the strains of a Jacobite air, be- 
coming louder and louder, until a 
rustling down the hedge-side told 
her that the piper was near. A 
shyness came upon herlike a shiver, 
and she drew her cloak close up 
to her eyes, as if that might hide 
her. Before she could make out 
the gaunt, wizened old man, with 
coal- black face and hands, she 
knew whom to expect. 

“ Rab Cuick !” 

“ Mistress Hay !” 

Her alert nature threw off its 
shyness. She motioned him to 
kneel at the other side of her 
from Broomielaws, discovering the 
wound meanwhile. 

“Tt’s Broomielaws’ tatties you’re 
after, Rab,” she said, sternly. 

“T’m lying o’ nights at the pit- 
head fire,” he grumbled; “but 
I’m hungry, and not so supple 
as I used to be, and Broomielaws’ 
tatties———” 

He was fumbling with an ex- 
cuse, and with a chamois-leather 
case for his flute, as black as his 
hands. She felt in her pocket. 
Two half-crowns lay in it,—her 
only dowry to Leslie,—and she 
held them up between Rab’s eyes 
and the moon. 

“‘Go to Broomielaws,” she said. 
“Send one of the bothy-boys to 
Torrie Town for the doctor, and 
then rouse the others and bring 
them on here. You found him 
here, Rab; and you'll carry him 
to Tarpow, and waken me up. 
You understand ?” 

Rab’s face was as stolid as the 
paling-stab when he held out his 
hand for the half-crowns. 

“When you bring — this — to 
Tarpow,” she said, slipping the 
coins into her pocket again. 
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Rab Cuick had been gone some 
twenty minutes, when the faint 
sound of voices from Broomielaws 
came to Julia’s ear. As the sound 
drew near, she could make out that 
Rab was bellowing unnecessary 
directions. A break in the clouds 
discovered him and his following 
making straight for her; and 
drawing her cloak round her, she 
slipped through the hedge, and 
ran for Tarpow. 

When she let herself in every- 
thing was quiet. She raked to- 
gether the red cinders in the 
fireplace, and set the kettle on 
them. She looked into the cup- 
board and made certain that there 
was brandy there. Her father 
was snoring up-stairs as she stole 
to her room and ransacked her 
work-basket and presses for linen 
for bandages. When she stole 
down-stairs again, and listened at 
the door, there was a sound of 
voices in the yard. 

From the noise he made, it was 
evident that Rab Cuick thought 
that Tarpow household slept deep. 
When Julia opened the door, 
Broomielaws’ foreman was very 
terse in describing what had hap- 
pened, and led the way to the 
spare bedroom with his load ; but 
Rab, who followed, was loudly 
apologetic about wakening up Julia 
at such an untimely hour. He fol- 
lowed the ploughman down again, 
after a short interview with Julia 
in the bend of the staircase. 

“‘There’s a receipt, Miss Jooley,” 
he had said, as he pocketed the 
half-crowns; and handed her her 
own handkerchief, smeared with 
blood and coal-dust. 

It was very honourable of Rab, 
of course ; but Julia got hot with 
chagrin at the act. 

Broomielaws was laid upon the 
bed until the arrival of the doctor. 
When he came, Julia left him and 
stepped across the passage into 
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her father’s room. Once or twice 
she was called to minister to the 
wants of the case, but she did not 
linger. At length she heard Tar- 
pow and the doctor descend, and by- 
and-by her father came up to her. 

“You can put them off,” he 
girned. 

“What ? 
asked. 

“The blinkers,” he said, with 
@ snap. 

That meant death, and her 
woman’s tears came instinctively ; 
yet a smile, half-amused, half - 
scornful, fought with them for a 
place in her eyes and on her 
face. To hide their conflict, she 
turned to the window and pulled 
aside the blind. The moon lay on 
the bay, and on the waters be- 
yond it, and with almost spiteful 
emphasis lit up a little speck of 
white sail well over to the other 
side. Evidently Leslie had not 
lingered at their tryst a minute 
behind the hour. 

At the stab to her pride that 
the discovery gave, the blind 
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dropped from her hand. The 
next instant she had plucked it 
aside, as if to scourge her mature 
sense with the sight of her raw 
humours. ‘So that is the end of 
that,” she thought, as she watched 
the white sail mount to the oppo- 
site shore. She would never marry 
Broomielaws; that had been settled 
for her. Whether she ever could 
have married him was beyond con- 
sideration now; yet it seemed to 
her that it was as likely she should 
have married him as that she should 
marry this laddie, who was even 
now landing on the other side of 
the Forth. She was a girl when 
the boy came to her that morning, 
with the first touch of spring, the 
harbinger of her womanhood. The 
boy had sailed away from a woman, 
years older than himself in know- 
ledge, and ripe in the consciousness 
of what the world held in store for 
her. No: she would never marry 
Teddy. 

And, indeed, he did not ask her 
again. 

D. Storrar MELpRum. 
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A VISIT TO THE BUDDHIST AND TAO-IST MONASTERIES 
ON THE LO FAU SAN, 


To fathom the Chinese religion 
to its depths would require a know- 
ledge of humanity, a patience, and 
a gift of tongues, such as few men 
can lay claim to—certainly not the 
writer. _But for people who are 
willing to accept broad approxima- 
tions for truths, it is not hard to 
remember that the conscience of 
China is acted on by four influ- 
ences, which may be classified as 
agnosticism, a folklore, and the 
fossil remains of two religions. 

By agnosticism, I mean the 
doctrines of Confucius, which, in 
name at least, are accepted by the 
mass of the gentry and literati. 
But Confucius was no prophet: he 
was a statesman and a philanthro- 
pist. It is true that he regulated 
with exactness the ancestral and 
spirit worship of his day; but 
that was only because there were 
four things which, his biographer 
says, he would never hear dis- 
cussed; and of these one was 
revolutions, and the other was 
religion, Now, because this un- 
believing Confucius is a guiding 
star to the whole educated popu- 
lation of China, therefore, with 
native logic, China builds temples 
for his worship, and worships him 
in every district city. 

But Confucianism has never af- 
fected the natural religion of the 
country. It has never shaken the 
universal belief in a teeming world 
of spirits jostling with the world 
of life, and helping, saving, tor- 
menting, or destroying, accord- 
ing to circumstances. From this, 
China has evolved its most human 


and touching belief in the good- 
will of a man’s father towards him 
after death. It is this that has 
kept the plains of China inviolate 
from the rush of the locomotive. 
These two lines of thought, the 
sceptical and the pantheistic, be- 
longing to the educated and ignor- 
ant classes respectively, but always 
acting and reacting on each other, 
may be considered as the bases of 
a Chinaman’s faith. 

I have spoken of Tao-ism and 
Buddhism as fossils, because the 
fundamental doctrines of both re- 
ligions have long since been un- 
heeded and forgotten. Buddhist 
monks are made use of to bury the 
dead, and for their supposed ability 
to regulate the rainfall; and the 
Tao-ists gain influence by geoman- 
cy and their tutelage of popular 
deities ; but these are the limits of 
their power. This being so, not 
much knowledge of the heart of 
China can be gained from the trip 
to be described. But to those 
who can content themselves with 
a general view of the show-part of 
the creeds, I can heartily recom- 
mend a fortnight spent among the 
monasteries on the slopes of Lo 
Fau San.! 

By six o'clock on an August 
morning I was out on the river in 
a slipper-boat, ready to catch the 
steam -tug that runs up to Shik 
Lung (Dragon shore), the start- 
ing-point for Lo Fau San. Au- 
gust is hot all over China; but in 
Canton you gasp for a breath of 
air in the steam that rises from 
the polluted river, and the thou- 





1 The Lo Fau San (Hill of the Floating Basket) lies about eighteen miles from 
Shik Lung, on the right bank of the Tang Kong or East River, some six hours’ 


journey by river-steamer above Canton, 
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sand tainted sickly little smells 
which ooze up from a Chinese 
town. The tug being supposed to 
start at daybreak, it was natural 
that at eight we should still be 
lying in the current, dodging de- 
struction by the Foreign Customs 
launches, as they dashed up and 
down the stream. But at last 
she puffed up in a great hurry, 
with a broad-beamed barge in tow. 
Two officials of the native Customs, 
sleek as are those who drive fat 
cattle, went aboard and made their 
search. Foreigners are exempt 
from examination, because after 
fifty years’ experience it is still be- 
lieved that they do not know how 
to cheat. Accordingly, the writer 
and Ah Man (which is, the Late- 
born—perfect among boys) boarded 
the tug, and were accosted by a 
half-naked person, whose enormous 
girth betokened his importance. 
He proved to be the skipper, and 
the following argument took place. 

Skipper. Tshaw! Go away. 

Foreign Devil. Shan’t. 

Skipper. You must! Go on to 
the barge. Passengers not allowed 
here [and he produced a paper]. 

Foreign Devil. I don’t want to 
see it. Foreigners never travel on 
barges. 

Skipper (coming down a little, in 
an aside to the Late-born). What 
will he pay, if I let him stop? 

Foreign Devil (ditto ditto). Ask 
if I can stay for double fare ? 

And so the negotiations proceed- 
ed on a strictly commercial basis. 

Indeed I cannot recommend the 
barge. It has three decks, each 
high enough to crawl under com- 
fortably, strewed with Chinese, 
some sleeping, some smoking opium 
or tobacco and spitting continu- 
ously. A native gentleman, under 
the circumstances, will strip off 
his long robe, curl himself up 
on the planking, and go to sleep 
with his head on his elbow or a 
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block of wood for a pillow; but 
for white men the tug is best. 

Barring accidents, Dragonstone 
is reached any time between two 
and five in the afternoon. The 
town does not look unpicturesque, 
with its line of squat brick houses 
flanking the river, and the strings 
of barges moored alongside; and 
when you have said that, you have 
said about all. A geologist’s eye 
will note the formation of the 
landing - stage, an outcrop of 
broken potsherds through a bed 
of primary ooze. , 

I asked my way to the inn of 
one of the knot of loafers who had 
come to inspect me; and a boy 
was told off to lead the way. In 
return for a civil request, Chinese 
are glad to render such little ser- 
vices, as long as they cost nothing. 
The streets of Dragonshore are 
about two paces wide. The after- 
noon was hot and breathless. The 
atmosphere of each shop swelled 
through the framework of door and 
window to mingle with the smell 
of the shop opposite; and as I 
passed under convoy of my guide, 
we seemed to be working through 
successive layers of pork, fruit, 
fish, and grocery essences, all 
heated to a temperature of 90° 
Fahrenheit. 

The inn at Dragonstone is not 
a success in summer. You look 
in through the open doorway on 
to a dingy little room about twelve 
feet square, with a greasy counter 
at one side, and a stock-in-trade of 
rice, wine, dried fish, tobacco, and 
opium behind. Opposite are two 
square black tables (they were 
white once) covered with bowls 
of salt vegetable and flies, round 
which half-a-dozen labourers are 
sitting at their rice. A Chinese 
kuli squatting half-naked on a 
bench, with a bow! at his lips, 
stoking rice and bawling at the 
same moment, is not a pretty 
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spectacle under the most favour- 
able conditions —in hot weather 
he is distinctly unpleasant. This 
front room is divided from the 
kitchen and pig-sty by what 
may be called the distinguished- 
guest chamber—a box the size 
of the lift in a hotel —with a 
narrow passage to form the con- 
necting-link. From the shop side 
this bedroom is entered by a half- 
door, the top part of which is 
latticed, and lets in just so much 
of the gloom without as will give 
an outline to the horrors within. 
Here I was introduced to my 
landlord, who was lying in bed 
a-smoking. He graciously gave 
up his room to me, and for want 
of better accommodation I in- 
stalled myself therein. Over the 
rest of that day and night I will 
draw a veil. It will be enough 
to observe that the cloud of flies 
by day was followed by a cloud 
of mosquitoes by night. A roar- 
ing fire from the kitchen, with 


whiffs of cooking and pig-sty, the 
sweet nauseating smell of opium, 
—if these and filth and bugs past 
counting are enough to damn a 
lodging - house, then let visitors 
beware and shun the sign of the 
Rich Man’s Resort at Dragon- 


stone. The obvious alternative is 
to stay on board the launch all 
night and refuse to be evicted. 
The kulis had been engaged over- 
night, and had promised to be at 
the inn by daylight next day. They 
turned up at about eight, which 
was pretty well, and by nine we 
were off. It is safe to give your 
bearers an hour to play the fool 
in before they start ; and the best 
thing to do is to begin breakfast 
when the boy announces in pure 
Hongkongese, “That five piecee 
kuli-man he come, galéw/ S’posee 
you makee chop-chop all same 
bettah.” After breakfast and a 
cigar, you will stroll out to find 
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a dense crowd surrounding your 
baggage, by this time carefully 
unpacked and arranged in little 
parcels on the roadway, in the midst 
of which the kulis are brandishing 
a steelyard, with fearful outcries 
and faces distorted with passion. 
It is annoying, as everything has 
been carefully packed and weighed 
and approved overnight, but you 
have no redress. You may ejacu- 
late, “Lai chii/ Lai chii /” (Come, 
go!) at intervals, to which all 
present mechanically will respond, 
“ Lat chii/” but it will not make 
the smallest difference. Still, every- 
thing must have an end: at last 
smiles are the order of the day; 
every one says, “Come, go!” and 
you are exhorted to get into your 
chair. There was one of my men 
whohad somewhat prepossessed me. 
He alone had not grumbled about 
his burden, but had sat stolidly 
on a lemonade-box, plastering a 
green leaf over a sore on his leg. 
It was at this moment that he 
showed his true colours. ‘ Wait 
a bit,” he said, with a face like a 
stone ; “‘tobacco-pipe forgotten, I 
must go home get it.” ‘“O may 
Heaven bless you! and how far 
is your dear home?” “Not far.” 
“ And how far is that?” ‘Not 
far; perhaps it is, speaking roughly, 
more or less about four Jc” (a mile 
and a half). Mere weak humanity, 
under the circumstances, will “ en- 
dure loss of capital,” as a China- 
man would say, and give the 
scoundrel a farthing to buy a 
brand-new pipe at the shop across 
the road. Then your boy bethinks 
him that he must go and buy a 
dollar’s worth of cash. He in- 
variably does this at the last 
minute, thus adding an associated 
horror to the intrinsic vileness 
of the coin. It is held by some 
that the coinage of China was in- 
vented especially for the confusion 
of the foreigner. At any rate, 
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two market-villages twenty miles 
apart are quite certain to havea 
different rate of exchange, and (but 
this may be only a coincidence) 
the foreigner is not the one who 
profits thereby. Thus, suppose 
you tender a dollar at Stone 
Umbrella mart, and after much 
weighing and testing thereof are 
given in exchange 1030 brass coins 
strung on a string, of varying 
weight and thickness. Arrived 
at the Plain of Peace, you buy a 
dollar’s worth of fowls, and put 
down your 1030; only to be told 
that the exchange is 1160, and 
you have to find the balance. 
Next day, having invested all your 
savings in cash, you return to 
Stone Umbrella, intending to buy 
up all the silver in circulation at 
the lower rate of exchange. Alas 
for your hopes! You are met with 
a chilling, “‘These cash are ten 
parts [i.e., 100 per cent] worth- 
less ;” and in corroboration of his 
statement, your would-be victim 
points out, or pretends to point 
out, the absence of certain blurs 
on the horrid little rings of brass. 
The fact is that, quite apart from 
the difference in the rates of ex- 
change, there are at least three 
sorts of cash in circulation, golden, 
indifferent, and worthless, — just 
as if two good shillings and a bad 
sixpence were legal tender for a 
doubtful half-crown. Then, again, 
one trade is by popular feeling 
allowed a keener sensitiveness on 
this point than is another. <A 
clothier will not reject so many of 
your cash as will a pawnbroker: 
as if a cabman were justified in 
biting on his shilling, while a 
booking-clerk ought to think him- 
self lucky in getting what he can, 
and should gladly accept two 
irreproachable pennies for a 3d. 
fare. All this and a great deal 
more every child of ten through- 
out the land has at his fingers’ 
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ends. Now what is the use of 
trying to teach a people our mul- 
tiplication - table, whose everyday 
experience proclaims: Twice 2 
ought to make 5; take heed lest 
it makes but 3}. 

By the time I had pondered on 
these things, the Late-born re- 
turned, his cash wrapped in an 
aldermanic protuberance round his 
waist ; and we really did get off 
at last. The journey from Dragon- 
stone to Lo Fau San is across the 
alluvial plain of the East River. 
It is as uninteresting a twenty 
miles of swampy padi-land as can 
be found anywhere, and the roads 
are simply the slimy bunds be- 
tween the rice-fields. If the river 
is up, your kulis will, after start- 
ing, point out that the country is 
flooded, and that you must go by 
boat through the creeks fora third 
of the way. They will not laugh 
externally as they tell you this. 
On the contrary, they will loudly 
express their dissatisfaction ; but 
if you listen carefully to their 
conversation and merriment for 
the rest of the day, you will find 
the point to be, that the fool of 
a red-hair-devil has paid them 
carrying wages to sit in a boat for 
seven miles, It is this sort of 
thing that has convinced the 
Chinese of our stupidity. 

We got to the foot of Lo Fau 
San by sunset. Fa Shau Thoi, the 
Buddhist Monastery of the Fair 
Head, is some 600 feet up the 
mountain-side, with a good bridle- 
path leading up from this point. 
It was quite dark when we ar- 
rived, and the heavy folding-doors 
were already bolted and barred 
for the night. We were shown 
into the guests’ quarters, and as- 
signed a bedroom and a sitting- 
room. The monks are used to 
visitors, and foreigners are not 
unknown ; but after a long and 
hungry day, any one, Chinese or 
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European, might do worse than 
sit down at their table - dhéte, 
before a dish of snow-white rice 
piled high and a baked chicken, 
flanked by bowls of gravy, ver- 
micelli, and boiled cabbage. Nor 
will he do amiss to guard himself 
from chill by a jar of hot sweet 
rice-wine. After dinner, I was 
glad to turn into my clean straw 
bed and sleep the sleep of the 
just. 

Fa Shau Thoi is really a charm- 
ing place, quite apart from its 
being raised high above the reek- 
ing stew of the Canton plain. It 
is enshadowed by an atmosphere 
of peace that removes it far away 
from the profane tramp and tur- 
moil of swarming China. If the 
god Buddha could rouse him from 
the sleep of his blissful Nirvana, 
to hallow any spot amid the mil- 
lion-tongued struggle and squalor 
of the land, surely he would choose 
the gulley of the Fair Head. 
What a contrast between its 
shade, the coolness of heavy tim- 
ber, the rivulet dripping down 
between the rounded granite boul- 
ders, and the rice-field sweltering 
in the heat below, where the soil 
is half mud half manure, and the 
water a thrice-defiled offscouring 
of both! 

The path crosses a little water- 
fall, and leads by a flight of rough 
steps up to the squat brick arch- 
way that bounds the precincts of 
the monastery. Just inside is a 
little plaster image of Buddha on 
a pedestal, looking, it must be con- 
fessed, more like Father Christmas 
on a cracker than a saint who 
fasted and suffered and fought off 
his mortality. A lane skirted by 
trees of almost jungle girth leads 
on to another flight of steps, white 
with the fallen blossoms of the 
“nine-mile-fragrant tree,” which 
fills the air with a soft heavy 
scent as of myrtle. At the top 
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is a courtyard as big as a tennis- 
lawn, with a balustrade around, 
overhung by the upper branches 
of peach and pomelo and willow ; 
and on the opposite side the mon- 
astery runs to left and right in 
long low wings of red brick, broken 
in the middle by a verandah and 
portico, rich with texts in red and 
gold, and highly coloured pictures 
of old men playing chess, after the 
well-known Chinese style. But 
for this porch and the blazing 
golden sun on the roof-beam where 
it sags in the middle, an Eliza- 
bethan country-house would give 
no bad idea of Fair Head Monas- 
tery. Immediately behind, the 
cliff of discoloured granite runs 
up so steeply that the neck aches 
as you peer up at the blue sky 
above. Fir-trees cling closely to 
it, their roots twisted sideways 
into the rock. A_ brook slips 
broadly over the black face, and 
breaks in a patch of undergrowth 
half-way down with a monotonous 
droning. A half-transparent mist- 
cloud 


‘Puts forth an arm and creeps from 
pine to pine, 
And loiters slowly down ;” 


and you wake to hear yourself 
saying, “It’s just like a Chinese 
picture.” Through the round 
granite pillars of the porch you 
pass into an empty barn-like room, 
with a drum as big as a wine-vat 
in one corner, and a monstrous 
bell engraved with sutras in 
another. This vestibule opens 
by two doors on to cloisters which 
run round a courtyard and rise 
by steps with the slope of the hill 
to the side opposite. Crossing 
the courtyard, you mount to the 
carved and fretted folding-doors 
of the chief shrine. If you go 
in, which you are quite at liberty 
to do, you will see that it is a 
plain whitewashed room, supported 
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on wooden pillars running up to 
the tiled roof. In the centre, and 
facing the doorway, is an altar on 
which are block-tin candelabra 
and vases filled with artificial 
flowers; a little wooden drum, 
shaped like a whispering - shell ; 
and a brazen bow] in which half-a- 
dozen joss-sticks smoulder day and 
night, planted in the tightly 
packed ashes of their predecessors. 
Behind this altar, and reaching 
half-way to the roof-beams, there 
is a huge wooden frame carved 
and varnished, with a glass front, 
and inside sits Buddha Shakyamuni 
on his throne. The idol is unlike 
anything in heaven above or in 
the earth beneath—least of all like 
to that Buddha whom the sight of 
suffering drove from his harem and 
his palace into the forest, to fight 
against his passions and to con- 
quer after years of suffering and 
temptation. The only thing it 
does resemble at all is a China- 
man who has read the classics. 
The artist has not been able to 
avoid giving the patronising droop 
of the eyes and the smooth un- 
thinking brow which are his con- 
ventions for dignity; even the 
supercilious little finger is there, 
cocked up to show its long dainty 
nail, which says, “ Look at me, and 
judge if we ever do any work.” 
Yes, this over-dressed impertinent 
Celestial is the weather - beaten 
etherealised Messiah ! 

There are half-a-dozen lesser 
shrines within the precinct, all 
much the same to look at, con- 
nected by cloisters and courtyards. 
The Heavenly Wells, as these 
courtyards are called, are filled 
with lotus-lilies, white and red, 
and flowering shrubs, and little 
tanks of goldfish. Now and then 
one of the dingy sodden monks 
will saunter out to renew the 
incense-sticks, or to pick a flower 
and lay it upon the altar; but 
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during the daytime they keep very 
quiet with their opium -pipes in 
their cells, and are not much in 
evidence : and a perfect calm rests 
over the Fair Head. 

But when the drum beats for 
evening prayer all is changed. 
Thirty monks appear from no- 
where in particular, each in a 
cassock of dove-coloured hemp, 
with a surplice of russet or yellow 
fastened at the left shoulder with 
a knot of red. Then if you peep 
through the carvings of the door- 
way into the big shrine, you will 
see them standing each by his 
praying-mat, facing each other 
in rows on this side and that 
of Buddha’s throne. The candle- 
light from the altar catches the 
carving and the lacquer - work, 
and—the clean-shaven heads of 
the brethren. A monk folds his 
hand before him, shuts his eyes, 
and launches forth into a prayer, 
which, being in corrupt Sanscrit, 
is not understanded of the general. 
He gabbles through it as fast as 
he can go, in a high nasal sing-song 
which seems strangely familiar: 
it appears to be a sort of litany, 
the congregation making the re- 
sponses in unison. At intervals a 
gong jars the semi-silence; while 
through all you are aware of a 
queer droning throb, and discover 
at length that it comes from a 
novice, who, with a sublime air 
of abstraction and the slightest 
perceptible movement of his hand, 
is tap-tapping at a tiny wooden 
drum. The blend of subdued 
sounds, lights, colours, gives the 
indescribable something of sensu- 
ous charm that steals upon a man 
in a Catholic place of worship ; 
and I felt a secret sympathy with 
Ah Man at my side—Ah Man, the 
declared agnostic—when he whis- 
pered, “ Perhaps true indeed! I 
perceive that these men fervently 
believe.” 
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Suddenly all face round to the 
doorway, their backs to the altar. 
The fat old abbot kneels and pros- 
trates himself thrice, striking his 
head on the stone floor. Then 
they form in procession and march 
round the shrine, chanting the key- 
note of their religion as it has 
reached them from the mouths of 
the Indian missionaries to China 
more than 2000 years ago: “ Nan- 
Vu O-Ni-To Fut!” Holy Buddha 
Infinite! More prayers, more 
kowtows ; and so the day’s work 
ends: except there are two, for 
whom it is a duty (whether of 
fatigue or supererogation, I know 
not) to beat the big drum for some 
hours, and to strike the carved 
bell with a suspended battering- 
ram six times eighteen times, 
Then all is over for the night, 
until, an hour before daylight, 
you wake to hear the new day 
ushered in by renewed throb and 
clang of drum and bell. 

It sounds very solemn and im- 
posing, but it must not be sup- 
posed that the Buddhist monks 
know anything about their own 
doctrine. Any one wishing to in- 
form himself on the subject should 
turn it up in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’: it will be time wasted 
to ask a Chinese monk. Indeed, 
their ignorance of the religion 
they profess is astounding. They 
know—most of them—that “ Fut,” 
as they call Buddha, was a foreign- 
er of some sort, but that is about 
all. They do not understand the 
very prayers they chant. They 
burn incense before strange gods 
—before the Tao-ist God of the 
Five Compass-points, for instance. 
They have absolved themselves 
from the command against eating 
animal food, and are content to 
eat maigre, like the Tao-ists, two 
days a-month; though perhaps 
they could give a reason for this 
innovation. Not that their ignor- 
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ance is remarkable, considering 
the way they are recruited. One 
takes the vows—“‘shaves the head,” 
as he would say—because he does 
not see any other means of ensur- 
ing his daily dose of opium. An- 
other because he has got into 
trouble, and is “wanted” at Can- 
ton. After a year’s menial service, 
should he still give satisfaction, he 
may aspire to become an Exalted 
Brother as good as the rest. 

Are they, then, mere vulgar im- 
postors? Perhaps not. They say 
they believe, — something which 
they have never taken the trouble 
to think out—anything that is the 
“correct thing” for Buddhists to 
believe ; and I doubt their making 
any mental reservations. The fact 
is, they are past reasoning, as they 
are past curiosity, past hope and 
fear. They are absolutely careless 
and useless and besotted. If this 
is the life of the lotus-eater, most 
people would prefer to live the life 
of a naked Sakai on a Malay moun- 
tain, with a blow-pipe hunting 
squirrels for the evening meal. 

Our next ambition was the very 
top of the mountain—namely, Pat 
Yun Tshz, the Buddhist Monastery 
of the Opening Cloud. Of the 
four bearers who were engaged for 
6 a.M. sharp, two turned up at 
eight, which was pretty good, con- 
sidering John’s idea of time and a 
promise. But at ten o’clock the 
other two still were not; so I 
made a start with those I had, 
leaving the Late-born to ferret out 
the perjured beasts of burden and 
follow after. 

It is wisely forbidden by the 
authorities to cut wood in the 
valley of the Fair Head; but I 
was not grateful to my men for 
taking me by a short-cut through 
the underwood and drenching me 
to the waist: however, as things 
turned out, a little moisture more 
or less did not matter. Then 
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began the real climb, up zigzag 
tracks of clay, and over slope after 
slope of grass-clad hillside, with 
stepping-stones here and there in 
the steepest bits. As the kulis 
were carrying 90 lb. apiece, it may 
be imagined that our progress was 
slow. Over the worst bits they 
swang deliberately from stone to 
stone, uttering an exclamatory 
“Tshaw !”; and the clink of Bass 
against Pilsener jarred cruelly on 
the imagination. Happily, not a 
bottle was broken. 

After about an hour we made 
out three little white specks on a 
yellow line below us, which seemed 
to be the rest of the party, and by 
our combined war-cries attracted 
their attention. I extemporised a 
telegraphic apparatus out of my 
sun-hat on a walking-stick, and was 
engaged in a desperate attempt to 
signal for some one to post on with 
the tobacco (for I was in a cigar- 
less region), when the mist closed 
down on us, and we were alone in 
a green gray island, cut off from 
life of any sort. It also began to 
rain, and things did not look cheer- 
ful. Even a halt for lunch brought 
little comfort; for as I munched 
the homely biscuit, the bearers 
pleaded so earnestly for a share 
that it went to my heart to refuse 
them—although, as I pointed out, 
they had already “eaten full,” and 
my “foreign-tin cakes” were “ for 
me, one individual, probably not 
enough.” They then squatted on 
their haunches and watched me, 
gulping pathetically after the man- 
ner of dogs. But when one of them 
demanded “ Wic-si-ki spirit,” I be- 
gan to suspect that they were not 
so unsophisticated as they looked. 

When, after four hours’ climb- 
ing, we had covered some two- 
thirds of the distance, the spirits 
of the angry mountain determined 
to do their worst; and the rain, 
which up to this point had been 
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“ Tit, tit, tat, tat,” as a Chinaman 
expressively puts it, became “ P%- 
li-pa-la, pi-li-pa-la,” and in a very 
few minutes we were drenched to 
the skin. However, we bore up 
manfully, and bearer Number One 
vexed the solitude with a moun- 
tain-ditty, sung, or as we should 
say howled, in a drawling falsetto. 
The first verse goes something like 
this :— 


‘Still is all around us, still and fair to 
see, — 
None on all your mountain-sides can 
sing a song like me. 
You, you know the mountain-song : 
sing a stave or two. 
Come, my little sister, join in har- 
mony !” 
There are a great many verses, 
most of which are not exactly of a 
drawing-room nature, though they 
appeared to relieve the singer’s 
feelings immensely. Perhaps they 
recalled a romantic passion of the 
days gone by, when some fair grass- 
cutter on the hillside forgot the 
husband who bought her, in rapture 
at the strain, and encouraged his 
advances by replying— 
‘*Through the dewy moorland round 
about I stray, 
Sleeve rolled back to elbow, cutting 
grass all day ; 
Weary of my labour ; fainting in the 
heat, — 
Lo! here comes a stranger: very sweet 
his lay.” 
It is a pity that this sort of 
romance should be the only form 
possible under Chinese conditions, 
When, after a last long scramble, 
a low wall and a cluster of corru- 
gated-iron roofs loomed through 
the downpour, we all were glad. 
The solitary monk at the Opening 
Cloud Monastery gave me a hearty 
welcome, and installed me in the 
only shrine that did not leak. The 
rest of our party arrived not long 
after, with stirring tales of peril in- 
curred in crossing a torrent, where 
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a yard-wide streamlet had trickled 
an hour before. The remaining 
daylight was spent in planking a 
pathway round the green earth 
floor of my room, and in drying 
our clothes and bedding in one 
corner round a charcoal stove as 
big as a flower-pot. 

For him who shuns his fellow- 
men the Opening Cloud is the 
place: there he may rest assured 
that he is six good miles from any 
living soul. The monastery was 
almost entirely destroyed during 
a storm last year, and the sole re- 
maining monk is a “ flowing-water 
smoker ”—that is, he never leaves 
his bed and opium-pipe except for 
meals. He and his man-of-all-work 
are the only society. It is true 
that on my arrival there was a 
third, but he was an interloper. 
Having chanced to stray up, he had 
decided that a “Fo Shang’s” life 
would be a happy one, and pro- 
posed in due course to shave off 
his pigtail and enter the order. 
At first my friend, with the in- 
difference of a confirmed smoker, 
had raised no objections ; but as 
time went on, it dawned on him 
that lighting twenty joss- sticks 
a-day and banging a gong were 
no sort of equivalent for the man’s 
keep, for he was a gross feeder. 
Accordingly he loudly urged the 
impropriety of a man, with wife 
and parents still alive, aspiring to 
the monkhood. And when the 
new-comer expressed his willing- 
ness to sell the one and renounce 
the other, the monk, feeling un- 
equal to a forcible expulsion, was 
reduced to the absurd expedient 
of scolding the unfortunate man 
all day long—for the way he beat 
the drum! The excitement was a 
great strain on the poor child of 
Buddha, and I was glad when he 
plucked up courage to settle the 
business by cutting off supplies. 

Even at Pat Yun Tshz new 
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faces are seen occasionally. Dur- 
ing my stay a party of rush-cutters 
called who had never before seen 
a foreigner. They were very re- 
spectful, and rather nervous — 
quite different from the type of 
Chinaman who stares at you, 
laughing just as insolently as is 
safe under the circumstances, and 
who bursts into filthy abuse as 
soon as your back is turned. This 
ruffan, who is seen to as great 
advantage in civilised Canton as 
anywhere, is the product of fa- 
miliarity, not ignorance. 

Not such a one was Tshya lau 
Pak—dear Old Uncle Grace—who 
in his wanderings after calladia for 
medicine came up to the monas- 
tery, and gave us the benefit of 
his company through one delight- 
ful evening. He was a little, 
withered, smiling old man from 
an up-country Hakka village, 
who seemed to have outgrown his 
Chinesity and to have become 
merely human. In a sarong and 
headkerchief he might have passed 
for a Malay Raja of the old 
school; or, in a smock-frock and 
clodhoppers, for an English cot- 
tager of the old school. It was 
a foggy drizzling night when 
I found Old Uncle Grace seated 
at the kitchen-table near the fire, 
with a pipe in one hand and the 
other wrapped cosily around the 
teapot ; while the Late-born and 
the man-of-all-work were listening 
to him open-mouthed. Over the 
fire a pan of fresh-cut tea a-dry- 
ing filled the air with a fragrant 
steam and a suggestion of com- 
fort that my room lacked. So I 
too sat and listened, and longed 
for a Kipling to immortalise the 
endless stream of stories with 
which he edified us—each one 
ending with, “‘Ha! that was the 
way of it. What more would 
ye have? But I remember... .” 
and so on to the next. 
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In course of time he asked me 
the inevitable questions, Had not 
I come up to search for treasure? 
Could not I see a fathom into the 
ground because my eyes were 
blue? But when I declared with 
some irritation that I did not 
believe there was any treasure at 
all in his mountains, ‘There is!” 
he replied eagerly ; “I have seen it 
flying like a bird. Hai, yaa! I 
shall not forget it. But that was 
twenty years or more ago, Kwong 
Si not yet being Emperor. At 
Fi Chu Fu I saw it. For there 
lived a Bookman there surnamed 
Tshin: his little girl’s eyes had 
grown a cataract, and he bade me 
climb the hills, seek medicine, give 
her to eat——” 

“ And the treasure?” I hinted, 
for the good man was rather apt 
to wabble out of the groove. 

“Yes, it was so!” he went on. 
“When I was crossing the bridge, 
opposite where the great pagoda is, 
then at that time in heaven above 
we men heard a cry of ‘Lonk, 
lonk, lonk.’ Just like this was the 
sound” (and he made the brass 
mouthpiece of his pipe ring against 
the cast-iron tea-pan). ‘‘ When it 
was thus, as many as were there, 
we raised our heads, and behold 
there were lumps of silver and 
gold floating above us.” 

‘Geese, maybe,” said Late-born, 
the sceptic. 

“Geese? Plague seize thy 
mother!” Old Uncle Grace re- 
plied, still smiling. ‘Gold and 
silver geese hast thou ever seen 
unto this day? Nay, they were 
round things like plates,—neither 
head nor wing: there were also 
three - cornered ones, and four- 
cornered ones: and they flew by. 
Then in a moment we men all 
knelt down and prayed them, 
‘Pray ye do not go, ah! Pray ye 
deign to tarry with us, ah!’ And 
then, as we spoke, straightway they 
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all turned back and parted into 
two flights, first the silver in a 
big flight, and then the gold in a 
lesser flight ; and wheeling-wheel- 
ing-fashion they flew lower and 
lower, and when one touched an- 
other they chinked ‘ Lonk, lonk.’” 

“Did they settle?” the man-of- 
all-work whispered. 

*Til-luck and alas! there was 
one small boy picked up a stone 
even thus, and threw it, thinking 
by chance to hit them. Then in 
a flash away they flew, ji, fw the 
sound of it, towards this flashing- 
basket hill; and to this day no 
man has seen them more... . 
Hai, tai. So strange an affair! 
And I saw it with these eyes.” 

Then he told us stories of tigers, 
and of birds that turned to snakes 
and bit their owners, and of men 
whom devils seized and thrust 
living into graves. He also gave 
an account of the capture of Pekin 
in ’60 by a cuckoo clock, which, as 
far as I remember, has escaped the 
attention of historians. “... And 
so the foreign men,” he said, 
emphasising the last word to draw 
my attention to the compliment 
implied—“ the foreign men, they 
made a clock. Who shall say how 
big? And on the top there was 
an iron bird that flapped its wings 
and cried kikaw, kikaw. A man 
told me this. And inside there 
were wheels and machinery and 
fire-powder. So they gave it to 
the Emperor. The Emperor—who 
shall say how pleased he was?—took 
it, and put it safe in his palace. 
Put it in his palace ; then not many 
days and it burst to pieces, pow! 
and men were killed past counting, 
and in rushed the foreign soldiers, 
and plundered and killed and 
burned !” 

** But how did the foreign sol- 
diers get there?” I asked. 

“The foreign soldiers had gone 
up river one by one, feigning to 
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do traffic in merchandise. That 
is how they got there, ko lo 
waw.” 

The monastery of the Opening 
Cloud is built in a sort of crater, 
with the peak that names the 
mountain towering 400 feet above, 
which peak is supposed to have 
floated into position during a 
deluge, and to be shaped like a 
basket. In my opinion it is more 
like a camel, or a weasel, or a 
whale. If you take the trouble to 
climb up, and if the mist holds off, 
you will get a view of a South- 
China rice-plain, as seen from 4000 
feet of grey grass slope and black 
granite, that is worth remember- 
ing. The East River, coming down 
in a crimson flood under the sun- 
set, slips into a thousand veins, 
and winds through the rice-fields 
(palest green, as I saw them, with 
the promise of the second crop), 
and round the oases of higher land, 
where the white cottages are built 
above flood-level, each imbedded 
in a patch of bamboo or fruit-trees 
that show almost black by contrast. 
And far away to the west the sun 
sets behind the golden line that 
marks the Canton estuary. 

The next place to go to is Su 
Lau Kwon, the Tao-ist Temple of 
Tranquillity. The way down is 
extremely steep and slippery and 
wearisome. If one could only take 
a seat in the streamlet, and switch- 
back down in 50-foot leaps of 
shining spray! By the time the 
tourist has joggled down the 3000 
odd feet into the valley below, he 
will be glad enough to get the stiff- 
ness out of his knees by bathing in 
the black hole scooped out by the 
falling water under a shady wall 
of rock, not at all regarding his 
bearers, who, anxious for their 
mid-day rice, will warn him that 
he will assuredly be drowned, for 
that it is far too deep to swim in! 

The Temple of Tranquillity 
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stands with its back to a wood 
at the end of a spit of rice-land 
jutting out from the broader valley. 
Looking down on it from the wood, 
the same jumble is seen as at the 
Buddhist monastery of curved tiled 
roofs ornamented with suns and 
dragons, but on a larger scale. 
In front is the same cement court- 
yard—golden, when I arrived, with 
the fruits of the first harvest, laid 
out to dry in the sun before being 
garnered into the temple granaries. 
Inside, too, the arrangements are 
a servile imitation. There is a 
Tao-ist Trinity to match the Triune 
Buddha ; there are the same paint- 
ings, incense, flowers, and altars. 
One cannot help feeling that since 
the Chinese are so successful in 
chaffering and money-grubbing, it 
is a pity for them to enter the 
domain of religion, where they are 
not equally qualified to shine. If 
Buddhism is an exotic that may 
have suffered in transplanting, at 
any rate the doctrine of Tao, or 
the Way, is a native growth. Lo 
Tsz, or the Ancient One, its 
founder, was a white-haired re- 
cluse at the time that Confucius 
became known twenty-four cen- 
turies ago. He left a book behind 
him which, with much that is ob- 
scure, contains also many of the 
truths accepted as divine by less 
mundane races than the Chinese. 
His creed was that all things 
spring from the Way, and must 
return to it. To follow the Way 
in simplicity is the only happiness ; 
and this is to be attained through 
Tak, or Virtue. “Who is good, 
I would meet with goodness; and 
who is not good, I would meet 
with goodness; for Zak is good- 
ness,” said the Ancient One, — 
whose dictum, by the way, con- 
trasts curiously with the saying 
of Confucius, less exalted if more 
practical: “With what, then, would 
ye recompense goodness? Recom- 
2H 
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pense goodness with goodness, and 
evil with justice.” 

But ethics do not suit China. 
By the workings of the national 
genius, this simple old philosopher 
in his mountain cell was degraded 
into a Drury Lane miracle-monger- 
ing idol, and his cleanly life be- 
spattered, not with sweet-smelling 
legends like those that hide the 
beginnings of other leaders of men, 
but with such stories as that he 
sprang into life from his mother’s 
armpit an old man with flapping 
three-holed ears and twenty toes! 
His followers then proceeded to 
annex every popular deity that 
could gain them a supporter ; and 
when, in the first century 4.p., 
Buddhism became a formidable 
rival, these two religions entered 
into a long struggle for popularity, 
each borrowing from the other any 
feature that seemed to be an ad- 
vantage. Hence the absurd re- 
semblance between them is the re- 
sult of the adaptation of two dif- 
ferent species to an uncongenial 
environment ; and it is to be hoped 
that the process will continue until 
the degraded progeny of both are 
improved out of existence. 

I asked one of the Tao-ist priest- 
hood what he considered to be the 
salient distinction between his 
religion and Buddhism —a ques- 
tion which staggered him visibly. 
After mature consideration he re- 
plied: “The Exalted Brethren 
shave their heads bare; but we 
Searchers after the Way twist 
ours into a top-knot,—thus.” A 
broader distinction seems to lie in 
the expression of the idols; for 
while those of Buddha are mostly 
bland, not to say supercilious, the 
Tranquil Temple collection was 
conspicuous for scowling, black- 
bearded ferocity. The Thunder 
God struck me as particularly 
impressive. I liked his sword 
and his top-boots; but, above all, 
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I was struck with his pair of 
cherubim, whose hammers and 
chisels and long sharp beaks well 
qualified them to guard their 
master’s interests. Of course I 
do not mean to hint that Ni Vaw 
Sz looks ferocious ; but she was a 
lady and an empress, and behaves 
herself as such: she sits quietly in 
a shrine nicely fitted up as a 
boudoir, with pictures and lotus- 
lilies; When heaven leaked a 
long time ago, she melted five 
sorts of stone together and patched 
it up. So the story goes; but I 
never believed it till I saw a piece 
of the unused material which is 
kept on show to confound the 
incredulous: even so, a casual ob- 
server might mistake it for a piece 
of lava. 

European visitors are not un- 
known on the Lo Fau San, but 
naturally the main income of the 
Tranquil Temple is derived from 
native pilgrims and _ sightseers. 
The high officials at Canton pay 
occasional visits, as do many of 
the gentry and literati, despite the 
scepticism they profess,—to set an 
example, as they explain it, to the 
“ Hundred Surnames,” Anglice, the 
Masses. It may be so: but a 
European can keep a good many 
Chinamen at bay as long as they 
are not quite sure that he is power- 
less against them ; and it may be 
that the free-thinkers have a simi- 
lar feeling towards the gods they 
laugh at in their homes. They 
take no chances. A few dollars 
spent on incense at the worst can 
do no harm. 

At any rate, ample accommoda- 
tion for visitors is provided. On 
arriving I was shown into the 
guest-room, a pretty little hall 
with a courtyard full of flowers at 
one end, and a deep window-re- 
cess strewed with opium-smokers’ 
lounge-mats at the other, and 
with the inevitable straight-backed 
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chairs of ebony inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl ranged stiffly along the 
side-walls. After a few minutes a 
‘venerable old priest appeared, to 
whom I bowed politely, shaking 
my clasped hands on a level with 
my chin, and a “ Yes! yes! I will 
sit down, sit down, sit down!” on 
my tongue’s end ready to meet 
his “Good! good! Pray you sit 
down.” Instead of this, ‘“ Have 
you been attended to, sir!” he said 
in very good English, and com- 
pleted my astonishment by allud- 
ing to a cadaverous young priest 
in a blue robe behind him as “ the 
steward” who would “take my 
orders.” Afterwards I drew him 
out, and got him to tell me what 
he was doing in that galley. 
From his own account he worked 
for many years on a Pacific liner ; 
and when after an illness the ship’s 
doctor told him that his heart was 
affected, and prescribed perfect 
freedom from excitement as his 
only hope, he elected to spend his 
remaining days in this temple. He 
was most polite and pleasant ; and 
at the risk of making my story all 
digression, I beg for a moment’s 
hearing in defence of my very good 
friend John Chinaman back from 
abroad. I know that I am in a 
minority on this point ; for all the 
missionaries agree that the last 
state of this man is worse than 
the first. One reason for this 
unanimity is that a convert, after 
ten years of California, not un- 
naturally has lost much of his 
teaching. But I maintain the 
real trouble lies in this: the mis- 
sionaries (quite unconsciously I ad- 
mit) gain a very considerable pro- 
portion of their converts through 
what appears to me to be a mis- 
understanding. Suppose Iraf the 
Golden is an intelligent man, he 
will think, “These foreigners are 
richer and more comfortable and 
better than I: it is good to be like 
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them.” So he places himself under 
the instruction of some foreign mis- 
sionary establishment, and by con- 
tact with Western civilisation is con- 
firmed in his idea that foreigness 
and superiority and Christianity 
are one and the same thing. Then 
he goes to Australia; meets larri- 
kins and drunken sheep-shearers ; 
hears himself habitually addressed 
not as Foreign Devil but as Blan- 
kety Chow; amasses wealth in a 
respectable market-gardening way, 
and returns to erect something 
really handsome over the bones of 
his departed father. He will 
then call on his old pastor in a 
friendly spirit, and probably will 
shock him a good deal. But he 
bears no malice whatever to the 
foreigner ; and in after-years, if he 
meets a stranger on the road, he 
will delicately attract his atten- 
tion by murmuring all the En- 
glish that has remained with him, 
“One, two, ti-lee.” I remember 
arguing this point with a French 
priest, who said he had picked up 
a Siamese swear-word, JJa-kan-a- 
sik, from hearing it constantly 
hurled at him by home-returning 
travellers. Unfortunately the ex- 
pression happens to be Chinese- 
Malay for “ Have you eaten rice?” 
(makan nast), and so means “ Give 
ye good day.” No! if the awaken- 
ing of China is to come from 
within — and that seems rather 
unlikely just at present— it will 
come in the next hundred years 
or so from a leavening of these 
much-abused adventurers. 

But to go back to my invalided 
friend in the Temple of Tranquillity. 
Truly he could not have chosen a 
better place. The eighty priests 
who dream away their lives here 
have an easy time. Where the 
wood slopes down and flanks the 
temple they have made pathways 
and rough stone benches ; and here 
they sit the long day through and 
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plat fibres into ‘“‘magic brooms” 
to flap away the flies with, chat- 
ting together in an undertone or 
listening to a caged bird singing 
in the branches overhead. They 
do not smoke opium, or at any rate 
they do not stupefy themselves 
with it as do the Buddhist monks ; 
on the contrary, they seem as 
cheery and contented as they well 
can be. And in the cool of spring- 
time, when the pear-trees are white 
with blossom, and the fir wood is 
studded with azaleas and the wild 
rhododendron, few places in sordid 
China can be sweeter and more 
pleasant than the Temple of Tran- 
quillity. 

I have just one hint to give my 
tourist, and that is how to pay 
before leaving. He shall express 
a desire to burn incense. His sur- 
name, style, and donation will then 
be written on red paper and posted 
upon the temple wall by way of 
receipt. If he is a millionaire, 


he will hardly grudge a dollar for 


each day of his visit. Above this, 
even supposing him to have “ eaten 
himself” and not the temple cui- 
sine, he will gladly spare a few 
dollars’ “ tea money ” for that most 
attentive of “stewards” and his 
satellites. 

There are several other show- 
places on Lo Fau San, but after 
the Temple of Tranquillity they 
come rather like an anti-climax. 
On the way back, seventeen miles 
of path along the skirt of the 
mountain make a pleasant walk, 
with a convenient halt for lunch 
at the Temple of the White Crane, 
and a comfortable night’s lodging 
at King Dragon Temple. The 
latter place has a wide reputation 
for the waters of its cascade; and 
I can vouch for their excellence, 
whether taken neat or diluted. 
The King Dragon — it sounds 
rather like a public-house — is, 
moreover, scrupulously clean, and 
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the priests are only too glad to see 
a guest. Here, after three weeks’ 
absence from the outer world, a 
news-hunger seized me, and [ in- 
quired after the war, then still 
in its babyhood ; but the interest- 
ing event had not yet reached the 
ears of these secluded floating-bas- 
keters. I wonder if they have 
heard of Ping Yang and Yalu by 
now! How, after a long day’s 
march in the sun, I came to spend 
the evening guessing riddles, I can- 
not imagine. It is not easy to 
translate riddles without blunting 
their point; but “Little Miss 
Netticoat with a white petticoat ” 
is cosmopolitan, and the Sphinx 
her enigma gave satisfaction. They 
could guess none of mine, and I 
could guess none of theirs. Who 
would think that a beast with “ six 
eyes, three tails, four legs down, 
four legs up, marching into town,” 
could be two Chinamen carrying a 
dead pig to market slung on a 
pole? So the trial of wits resulted 
in a draw. 

There are six leagues of hot 
muddy path to be covered before 
Dragonstone is seen again. After 
having borne up in the hope of 
ice and a punkah next morning, 
it was a cruel disappointment to 
find that the tug ran only every 
other day, and not that day. 
Even the Late-born’s placid soul 
was ruffled. The only alternative 
to another night of horrors at the 
inn was to charter a covered native 
boat, which we did. The captain 
and the crew (which was his wife) 
slept for’ard, with a partition be- 
tween them and us; and we ate 
our rice and cursed our fate. Still 
we did not do so badly after all, 
for with the moonrise a breeze 
sprang up, and a rice-barge, under 
a huge black sail, bore down on 
us where we lay-to for the night, 
throwing off the water like quick- 
silver from her square bows. Yells 
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and counter-yells, a rope thrown 
and made fast, and we were spin- 
ning along in her wake, till by 
morning the spires of the French 
Cathedral at Canton, which are 
the two horns of the City of Rams, 
peaked up out of the rice-flat. 
And by mid-day we had passed 
the forts, said good-bye to our 
convoy, and were working up the 
Canton arm of the river. 

After all, it was worth while to 
have missed the tug for the ex- 
perience of creeping up the river- 
side, in the slack of the current, 
under the endless line of houses. 
The high deck of the Hong-Kong 
steamer shows you a kaleidoscope 
medley of small craft splashing 
slantwise aross the stream, ap- 
parently doing their utmost to 
get rammed; but to understand 
the meaning of the strata that 
line the banks, you must take 
them at their own level. Then 
you know that what looked like 
an inert mass is really com- 
posed of an innumerable collection 
of shifting particles—house-boats, 
passage-boats, slipper-boats, sam- 
pans, barges—each with a life and 
movement of its own. It is a city 
within a city. There are roads, too, 
and byways. Now you slip under 
the gangway of a Shanghai junk 
unloading at a wharf; now you are 
scraping along the Plimsoll-line of 
an empty British collier ; then out 
into the current to clear a row 
of lighters moored side by side. 
There is no room for rowing, so 
you roll along before a waggling 
stern-oar; and when the crush 
develops into a block, it is ‘‘ Out 
boat-hooks,” and shove at the boats 
alongside quite regardless of where 
they want to go. Once as we 
bumped along, the young woman 
at the oar of the boat next ours 
lost her balance and pitched into 
my arms. She was not at all 
discomposed, and the baby slung 
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across her back did not wake up. 
She stepped back again without 
a word, and continued her remarks 
to a friend at the shouting-point 
where they had been interrupted. 
She was used toit. Probably she, 
like thousands of others, had never 
slept off her father’s or her hus- 
band’s boat during her whole life. 
Here and there, among the hun- 
dreds of such homes that jostle 
by, you get a glimpse of a little 
cabin where a desire for art is 
manifested—not common among 
the lower classes of Chinese: a 
touch of brilliant lacquer ; a scroll 
of texts in gold and green; a 
looking-glass; perhaps a tawdry 
oleograph of the Virgin — come 
from who knows where ?—stuck 
in all good faith next to an ad- 
vertisment picture of Pearbrooke’s 
soap. 

Past the Cathedral, past the 
Flower Boats, the vast Alhambra 
of Canton towering above us like 
an anchored hotel (only three days 
later I saw all that was left of the 
Flower Boats, a hollow square of 
flames flickering along the water- 
level), past the Custom - House 
into the glad sight of a stone 
embankment, an avenue, and the 
clean white houses of Shameen, 
with the Union-jack, and the 
Stars and Stripes, and the Tri- 
color flying above the Consulates. 
The danger remains of being con- 
fronted by a lady acquaintance 
dressed as if for Hyde Park; but 
safely at the hotel, though mine 
host may gaze with disapproval at 
your dishevelled appearance and 
dirty khaki suit, it only remains 
to speak up lustily and call for 
the three great necessaries —a 
bath, and a barber, and the last 
number of ‘ Blackwood.’ 

E. A. Irvine. 


Ka Yin Cuo, 
29th November 1894. 
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WE make no apology for devot- 
ing a few pages to the career of a 
Scotsman who deserved so well of 
his country as the late Lord Sand- 
ford. More than a year has passed 
since, on the 3lst of December 
1893, Lord Sandford’s long life 
of public service was closed even 
while he seemed still to have 
years of good work before him, 
and at a time when his experience 
and balanced judgment were more 
than ever required to guide us in 
the great task of public education, 
and amidst the new questions that 
crowd around it. After the lapse of 
some time, we may not perhaps be 
in a worse position to form a just 
estimate of a career than when, 
on the morrow of the death of a 
public man, the hurried obituary 
notices of the daily press somewhat 
recklessly summarise his life. We 
intend no reproach when we say 
that such notices are necessarily 
determined rather by the degree 
to which a public man, by fortui- 
tous accident, may have chanced 
to occupy the public eye, than by 
the real value of his services; and 
it is almost a commonplace to say 
that this rarely gives a guide to 
any discriminating estimate. The 
career of a Civil servant is one 
which can be properly judged only 
by a small circle, and that a circle 
which is perhaps as little fitted as 
it is inclined to advertise its judg- 
ment on the housetop — which 
would, indeed, have difficulty in 
making the public understand the 
basis of its eulogy. Lord Sandford 
was known to an important section 
of those whose praise is most 
valuable: his work spread into 
many spheres, and he would have 
been the last to think that the 
respect which was accorded to 


him by those who were best fit- 
ted to judge, and the success of 
the work to which his life was 
devoted, were not sufliciently rich 
rewards for the’ labour which he 
gave. In Scotland especially the 
circle of his friends was large, and 
to that circle we think that a 
brief record of some of the in- 
cidents of his life and work will 
not be unwelcome. 

Francis Richard Sandford was 
the son of Sir Daniel Keyte Sand- 
ford, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. The seat 
of the family was in Shropshire, 
and in that county the estate of 
Sandford, the entail of which 
passed to Lord Sandford only a 
year or two before his death, had 
been held by the family from the 
days of the Conqueror. The de- 
scent of the estate is distinctly 
recorded from the time when it 
was granted to Thomas de Saunt- 
fort in 1066. The representa- 
tive of the family in the middle 
of last century was the Rev. 
Daniel Sandford, D.C.L., of Oriel 
College, Oxford. His life was 
spent largely in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, and he was famil- 
iar with the classic scenes of Del- 
ville, where the memory of Swift 
and Stella was still kept alive by 
Mrs Delany. He died in 1770; 
and his second son, the Rev. 
Daniel Sandford, married Miss 
Douglas, who was a kinswoman 
of the Queensberry family, and 
through that connection joined 
the Scottish Episcopal Church and 
became Bishop of Edinburgh. He 
had three sons,—Erskine Sand- 
ford, who became a well-known 
Edinburgh advocate; Sir Daniel 
Keyte Sandford ; and Archdeacon 
Sandford, whose family have at- 
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tained to notable positions in the 
Church of England. The Bishop 
died in 1831. 

Sir Daniel Sandford, Lord Sand- 
ford’s father, was a man of marked 
character and individuality. From 
the High School of Edinburgh he 
proceeded to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford ; and so distinguished was the 
reputation which he there gained, 
that at the age of twenty-three, 
to his own astonishment, he was 
appointed Professor of Greek at 
Glasgow in 1821, in succession to 
Professor Young. He married 
soon after Miss Charnock, a Lan- 
cashire lady, whom his early death 
was to leave with a heavy burden 
of responsibility in the education 
of a large and youthful family. 
Even the duties of his professor- 
ship did not exhaust Sir Daniel’s 
energy ; and as member for Pais- 
ley he entered upon a brief, and 
what was expected to be a notable, 
parliamentary career. 

But this career, so full of en- 
ergy and promise, was prematurely 
closed. In 1838 Sir Daniel Sand- 
ford, in a visit to a poor family 
who were lying ill of typhus fever 
in one of the miserable slums that 
surrounded the old College of Glas- 
gow, caught the disease, and died 
in a few days, at the age of forty. 
The outlook before his widow was 
serious enough to appal any but 
a brave and courageous spirit, left, 
as she was, with a family of ten 
young children, of whom Francis, 
then only in his fourteenth year, 
was the eldest. The tie between 
a mother and a son left with such 
a responsibility was of no common 
kind, and in the heroism with 
which both met their task, and 
shared its burdens and responsi- 
bilities, there was formed a bond 
of rare intensity and tenderness, 
and one which on the boy’s side 
could hardly fail to draw out all 
that was strongest in his character. 
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Each learned to know the measure 
of the other’s strength ; and while 
his love and adoration of his mother 
had to Lord Sandford, down to his 
last day, the force of a religion, she 
found in him, young as he was, 
from the day of his father’s death, 
her chief stay and comfort. 

The widow, with her young 
family, settled at Rothesay, and 
there young Sandford’s holidays 
were spent. His mother had al- 
ready begun to superintend closely 
the education of her sons ; and her 
active interest in their progress is 
testified by lists, carefully compiled 
in her own writing, of the books 
which young Frank read year by 
year. In spite of all the advances 
which education has since made— 
owing largely to his labours—the 
lists show an amount of work 
achieved which would put to shame 
most students of our own day of 
an age considerably in advance of 
his, 

After a short time passed at 
the High School of Glasgow, 
young Sandford had been sent in 
his father’s lifetime to the Grange 
School, kept by Dr Cowan, at 
Sunderland, which then enjoyed 
a high reputation, and was of a 
size and importance to compare 
with some of the more prominent 
public schools. The increased 
facilities of travelling afterwards 
brought the English public schools 
nearer to Scotland, and the school 
disappeared ; but at that time it 
was largely patronised by the 
leading Scottish families, and 
young Sandford’s school com- 
panions numbered many who after- 
wards became leading citizens and 
representatives of Scotland. In 
1838 he entered the University 
of Glasgow. While attending 
there he lived in the house of 
the late Professor William Ram- 
say, whom he always regarded 
with deep affection as a second 
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father; and it was at Glasgow 
University that some of his closest 
and most enduring friendships 
were formed. Lord Kelvin, Sir 
Archibald Alison, the late Prin- 
cipal Shairp, and the late Pro- 
fessor Sellar were amongst his con- 
temporaries and intimates there ; 
and wide as the circle of his 
later friends became, there was 
always a warm corner of his heart 
for these the companions of his 
earliest student days in the quad- 
rangle of the old college. 

The natural goal of scholarship 
in Glasgow University then, as 
now, was the Snell exhibition at 
Balliol College, Oxford. The ex- 
hibition was not then awarded by 
competition, but those who may 
be disposed to favour patronage in 
such matters would find a good 
defence of their predilections in 
recalling the names and after- 
careers of those who then pro- 
ceeded, year after year, by the 
help of Snell’s bounty, and upon 
the careful nomination of the Sen- 
atus, from the banks of the Clyde 
. to those of the Isis. It is not too 
much to say that in those days the 
Snell exhibitioners formed the 
centre of intellectual life even at 
Balliol, and that to them was in 
no small measure owing the posi- 
tion which, as the premier college 
of Oxford, she was fast attaining 
under the “Old Master,” Dr 
Jenkyns. 

At Oxford young Sandford, al- 
though no recluse or unsocial 
student, followed the same course 
of earnest and systematic work— 
none the less earnest because it 
did not obtrude itself on the notice 
of others, and never prevented him 
from sharing to the full in all the 
brightness and interest of college 
life, in its pre-reform and perhaps, 
as some of us may think, more 
characteristic days ; and he closed 
his career there by taking a first 
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class in the Michaelmas term 1846, 
along with his lifelong friend 
Theodore Walrond, in the school 
of Litere Hwmaniores—that school 
which the restless activity of uni- 
versity reformers has forced to 
undergo many changes, but which 
has perhaps scarcely acquired under 
their zealous tinkering any greater 
right than it then had to be re- 
garded as an admirable type of the 
catholic and broad literary train- 
ing which does so much to fit a 
man for professional and public 
work, 

Amongst the Balliol circle there 
were an unusual number of men 
whose names have since become 
distinguished. Of Sandford’s old 
Glasgow friends there were Shairp 
and Sellar; of new friends there 
were Theodore Walrond, Matthew 
Arnold, Francis Turner Palgrave, 
Edward Poste, Arthur Clough, and 
T.C.Sandars. Tait, an old friend 
of his family, had just left his col- 
lege fellowship; but Mr Ralph Lin- 
gen (now Lord Lingen), Frederick 
Temple (now Bishop of London), 
and Jowett were then members of 
the Balliol common-room, and no 
college could show a better group. 

In 1846 Sandford took his degree, 
and for a short time he acted as 
private tutor (having amongst his 
pupils the present Lord Hillingdon, 
Lord Cork, the Hon. Edmund Port- 
man, Lord Macnaghten, Mr Alfred 
Peel, and the Hon. F. Lawley), and 
as a master in his old school at the 
Grange. But circumstances soon 
decided him to choose the public 
service as the work of his life. 
The Education Office was then in 
its infancy. Only in 1830 had 
the first tentative grant of £30,000 
been voted. At first this was dis- 
tributed, upon no very settled ad- 
ministrative basis, by the Treasury ; 
but when it became necessary to 
have something of a definite sys- 
tem, it was placed under the 
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charge of the Lord President, and 
administered by the Privy Council 
Office. The guiding mind in fram- 
ing the first germ of a system was 
that of Mr Kay, afterwards Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth, who was 
Secretary at the time when Lord 
Lansdowne offered to Sandford 
the post of Examiner in the De- 
partment. Already more than one 
notable Balliol man was on the 
staff; and amongst his colleagues, 
Sandford found Lingen as Assis- 
tant Secretary, and Frederick 
Temple as Inspector. 

Under the vigorous rule of Kay- 
Shuttleworth the Department had 
already made great advances. In 
1846 the earliest minutes under 
which grants were made for the 
maintenance and staff of schools 
had been promulgated; and this 
was in itself an immense advance 
upon the earliest form of grant, 
which consisted solely of assistance 
towards the provision of schools. 
The whole work of what is now a 
gigantic Department, coming next 
after the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty in its annual budget, was 
then carried on in two or three 
rooms in the Treasury buildings 
in Whitehall. But although it 
was then the day of small things, 
those who were engaged in the 
work were picked men; and no 
training for the public service 
could have been better — none 
could have more successfully de- 
veloped statesmanship—than that 
of taking part in the business 
of an Office which was growing 
under their hand, which was ex- 
tending its operations week by 
week and month by month, and 
which it required no great pre- 
science to see must speedily em- 
brace every corner of the country 
in its grasp. That was no sphere 
in which traditionary routine or 
official red-tape could find a place. 
Each case constituted its own 


precedent, and each of the men 
whose business it was to advise 
or to originate was compelled to 
keep ever before him the main 
aims and tendency of the work, 
and to see what part each deci- 
sion arrived at might play in the 
development of that work. In 
most public offices, when they have 
grown to great dimensions, a man 
when he begins his work feels 
himself an insignificant part of a 
machine, and finds it hard to resist 
the deadening and depressing in- 
fluence of this feeling. He has to 
pick his way through a mass of 
precedent ; and in learning how to 
apply it, he finds it hard to look 
beyond the case in hand, and to 
get a grasp of the larger aims, 
towards which the mechanical 
routine and apparently rigid pre- 
cedent are only means—necessary 
means, it may be, but difficult to 
interpret, and far from stimulating 
in their effect. It is only by slow 
experience that confidence is ac- 
quired, and only by exceptional 
energy that a man gets a grasp of 
the whole system, and is able in 
his turn to affect it, and to shape 
it, as far as it falls to him, accord- 
ing to his own ideas. But this sort 
of knowledge, generally acquired 
by slow and painful process, was 
exactly what the tentative work 
of the Education Office in those 
early days gave quickly to those 
who were fitted to take advantage 
of it. Careless and half-hearted 
work was impossible to a man who 
really grasped the position. Op- 
portunities for industry are offered 
in every oflice: what fell to the 
lot of the carefully selected assist- 
ants of Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth 
was the chance of initiating and 
guiding policy, and of watching 
its growth in their own work. 
Shuttleworth’s aid, however, in 
the guidance of the work, was 
soon lost. In 1849 a sudden 
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paralytical seizure incapacitated 
him for the further strain of 
official work, and his place as 
Secretary was taken by Mr Lingen. 
The new task to which the nation 
had set itself continued steadily to 
advance. In 1848, when Sand- 
ford entered the Office, the annual 
grant was about £70,000; in 
1854, when he became Assistant 
Secretary, it had risen to £250,000. 
The annual reports of these days 
—now, we fear, rarely consulted, 
still more rarely read—enable us 
to form an idea of the work. The 
inspectors of those days were 
picked men of rare capacity. They 
were not merely intrusted with 
the task of pronouncing judgment 
on a school, assessing a grant, or 
examining individual scholars. 
They were rather sent as pros- 
pectors, to map out the land; to 
compare one part of the country 
with another; to say what were 
the weak points of one scheme, 
and what were the strong points 
of another; to trace defects to 
their source, to suggest remedies, 
or indicate new lines of develop- 
ment. Within the Office these 
various suggestions had to be 
co-ordinated and compared; the 
administrative action which they 
required had to be taken; and 
the outlines of the great scheme 
of national education had to be 
gradually filled in. Only the 
borders of the task, it was felt, 
had yet been touched, and it had 
still to be adjusted to take its 
place as one branch of the work 
of the Imperial Government. 

It is no part of our object here 
to trace the growth of that system 
from its first beginnings to its 
late development. It is sufficient 
to point out a few of the features 
which characterised its operations 
in those early years, and to see 
how these affected the work of 
the first labourers at the task. 
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The whole system was based upon 
a sort of concurrent endowment, 
then for the first and perhaps the 
last time attempted in our polity. 
To have attempted an arrangement 
of religious differences, and a struc- 
ture based on the foundation of a 
definite settlement of these differ- 
ences, would have been a hopeless 
endeavour. Something had to be 
done to stop the wide lacune left 
by a casual system which trusted 
to voluntary agencies and to the 
accidental presence of local en- 
ergy; and the only method pos- 
sible was to work through existing 
agencies, such as the National 
Society (for the Church), the 
British and Foreign School Soci- 
ety (for the Nonconformists), and 
the Church of Scotland and Free 
Church Education Committees in 
Scotland. Grants were made only 
to schools in connection with one 
or other of such agencies; and 
however limited such a system 
might be, it afforded room enough 
for development on safe lines, But 
an administration working on such 
a system craved most wary hand- 
ling. Any tactless interference, 
any pronounced bias, any unwise 
partisanship, might have wrecked 
the system at its outset, and might 
have left to the nation the more 
difficult task of building up a new 
system upon the ruins of the old. 
It speaks volumes for the discre- 
tion of those to whom the task 
was committed that no such dis- 
aster occurred. Step by step the 
work advanced. The extent of 
the gaps was more clearly ascer- 
tained. The best methods of grant- 
ing assistance were gradually 
evolved from careful experiment ; 
and local effort and missionary 
zeal were utilised to the full in 
preparing the way for a really 
national system. In 1857 the 
Department was brought into 
closer touch with the House of 
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Commons by the creation of. the 
office of Vice-President, and year 
by year the Education Estimates 
became a more important matter ; 
year by year an increasing mass 
of evidence was accumulated and 
sifted, in preparation for the larger 
inquiry by the Education Com- 
mission in 1858. 

In this work Sandford took 
an important part; and without 
disparagement to the labours of 
others, it may be said that the 
burden of the toil fell upon Mr 
Lingen and upon him. It was to 
the experience thus gained that 
his eminent success in the later 
and larger task that lay before 
him was greatly due. 

During those years his circle 
of friends was widening, and his 
interest in the larger world which 
London society opened to him was 
increasing. He was just as little 
the official, bounded by the four 
walls of his office, as he had be- 
fore been the student buried in 
his books. In 1849 he married 
Margaret, daughter of Robert Find- 
lay, of Easter Hill and Boturich,— 
finding the companion of his life 
in a member of an old and re- 
spected Scottish family ; and with- 
out violating the sanctities of 
private life, it may be sufficient 
to say that those to whom their 
home was a centre of brightness 
and of high-toned culture learned 
to recognise in that companion 
one who stimulated all his best 
efforts and enhanced all for which 
they valued his society. It would 
be an absolute misconception of 
Sandford’s character to suppose 
him one-sided or limited in in- 
terests. The foremost task of 
his life was public work, and to 
it all else was subordinate. But 
his home was also the centre of 
a bright and sympathetic society. 
His interest in literature never 
waned ; and he not only entered 
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warmly into the achievements of 
his early friends who had essayed 
the field of letters, but he also 
kept fresh his own intimacy with 
the best literature, and in the 
midst of his hardest administra- 
tive work found rest and solace 
in the classics, of which he re- 
tained from his Oxford days a 
memory so accurate as sometimes 
to put to shame those who were 
more professed adepts. He rigidly 
avoided, however, any obtrusive 
display of such knowledge, and 
it was often indicated only when 
accident called him to draw upon 
the stores of an accurate and 
unfailing memory. No professed 
stylist, he was yet careful to 
avoid anything like  slipshod 
writing; and while he was no 
censorious critic of others, his 
own official minutes were always 
models of concise and lucid Eng- 
lish. It is safe to say that no 
careless or ambiguous tawdriness 
was ever permitted a place in his 
composition ; and yet, fastidious 
as he was in the standard he 
set for himself, these minutes, 
however great the strain of busi- 
ness under which they were 
written, had the happy gift of 
appearing to be written without 
effort and without any trace of 
the labor lime. 

The first marked individuality 
amongst the House of Commons 
representatives of the Department 
was that of Mr Robert Lowe 
(afterwards Lord Sherbrooke), and 
its influence was seen in the much- 
criticised Revised Code of 1862. 
Although he fully recognised its 
merits and (for the time) its ne- 
cessity, and was loyal to the policy 
it embodied, Sandford was not in- 
timately connected with its incep- 
tion. When it was promulgated, 
he was for the time engaged in 
work of a very different kind, as 
Secretary to the Exhibition of 
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1862. That work brought him in- 
to intimate connection with high 
and low both at home and abroad, 
and it doubtless enormously in- 
creased that faculty of organisa- 
tion which stood him in such good 
stead in his later work, and which 
could hardly have been gained 
without the new experience and 
more varied sphere of action thus 
opened to him. He was chosen 
for this post by the late Lord 
Granville, and their association in 
connection with it led Lord Gran- 
ville fully to appreciate his abili- 
ties, and to speak of him long 
after as “an old friend . . . of 
whose character, abilities, and pub- 
lic services I have the highest 
opinion.” 

His work in connection with the 
Exhibition gained for him the 
honour of knighthood ; and on its 
conclusion, Sir Francis Sandford 
resumed his work at the Education 
Office, and remained there until 
1868. These six years were the 
period of the Royal Commission, 
and of the first serious attempts 
at legislation on a large scale. 
It had become increasingly ap- 
parent that the basis of the whole 
work was to be changed. As Sir 
Francis Sandford himself put it, 
after he had laid aside his harness, 
“We knew that the structure we 
laboured to raise was not destined 
to be a permanent one: still we 
laboured on.” The work was in- 
creasing, the sphere of labour was 
extending, but it still seemed as 
if the full fruition of the work 
might be indefinitely postponed, 
until contending parties should 
solve their apparently insoluble 
dispute. It was almost inevitable 
that those who for twenty years 
had laboured at an uphill strug- 
gle, seeking to do under fettering 
conditions what demanded larger 
powers, should become ardent for 
reform and keen for advance. It 
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was trying to their patience to 
work at a passing phase, and 
perhaps to leave to another gener- 
ation the full fruition of the work. 
This is one of the trying con- 
ditions of the Civil Service, scarce- 
ly appreciated perhaps by those 
outside its sphere,—to know what 
is required, and yet to feel bound 
by the unwritten law of the ser- 
vice to make no public avowal of 
their conviction, and not to pre- 
cipitate by any action of theirs 
the settlement of a party struggle. 

In 1868 Sir Francis Sandford 
was again called to another sphere 
of work. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham was the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and, from his 
knowledge of Sandford’s capabili- 
ties, offered to him the post of 
Assistant Under-Secretary in that 
Office. Here he found congenial 
and interesting work, and the 
prospect of further promotion was 
more than promising. He would 
undoubtedly have left his mark on 
colonial administration, and it was 
therefore not without hesitation 
that he accepted the offer of the 
headship of his former Office, when 
that fell vacant upon the appoint- 
ment of Mr Lingen to the Treas- 
ury in 1870. 

He came back to the Education 
Office in the year that the new 
Education Bill was in full progress, 
to all the promise of new achieve- 
ments that it offered, and all the 
work that it entailed. The Vice- 
President was Mr Forster, and be- 
tween him and Sir Francis Sand- 
ford there was formed the most 
cordial bond of friendship and co- 
operation. In Mr Forster, Sand- 
ford found a Minister who was, 
above all things, loyal to his 
office ; generous to the past, but 
with high hopes of the future; 
tenacious of his purpose, but yet 
with no disposition to fret because 
all things did not turn out accord- 
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ing to his wish ; and in Sandford, 
Mr Forster learned to discern one 
who, as he himself expressed it, 
spared no toil, and was at the 
same time gifted with the inestim- 
able power of “looking ahead.” 
Before these two lay four years of 
work pregnant with consequence 
to the nation. 

In its passage through the 
House of Commons the Education 
Bill had encountered some stormy 
episodes, and the heat and bitter- 
ness of the contest were by no 
means exhausted when it became 
law. Any imprudence on the part 
of those charged with its adminis- 
tration, any attempt to give effect 
to bias or to prejudice, would have 
been fatal to its success. Much 
had been done by voluntary effort 
in the past: to ignore or disregard 
this would have been ungrateful 
and disastrous. But it would have 
been even more fatal to look to 
the past as any measure of the 
future. The policy of the Depart- 
ment had to be skilfully adjusted 
between these two extremes, and 
it was eminently fortunate that 
the political chief of the Office 
was a man so transparently sincere 
and single-hearted as Mr Forster, 
and that in Sir Francis Sandford 
he had a permanent head of his 
Office, rich in experience, and with 
a natural gift of organisation and 
a faculty for dealing with men 
brought to perfection by the train- 
ing through which he had gone. 
For four years they were associ- 
ated, and each year increased the 
cordiality of their relations and 
their mutual respect. 

The business of the Department 
at once advanced by leaps and 
bounds. To say that the amount 
of the annual vote which it ad- 
ministered advanced during the 
fourteen years of Sir Francis 
Sandford’s headship from £840,000 
to £2,700,000 gives an insuflicient 
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measure of the change. The Office 
suddenly found itself no longer 
putting into force certain minutes 
which varied from time to time, 
and brought into relation with 
voluntary bodies who had no stat- 
utory rights, and must accept with 
gratitude, or at least with sub- 
mission, such aid as was offered to 
them, but regulated by an Act of 
Parliament, and dealing with stat- 
utory authorities, popularly elected, 
jealous of their rights, critical of 
central authority, and reasonably 
demanding to know exactly the 
lines of State administration, as a 
necessary basis for their own guid- 
ance. Each separate reply became 
a precedent, and could not be 
lightly varied, without introducing 
a dangerous want of confidence in 
the stability of the system. What 
was therefore chiefly wanted was 
a clear eye to discern the ultimate 
bearing of any decision, a readi- 
ness which might suggest the pos- 
sible cases which such a decision 
might affect, and a quick and 
accurate memory to recall the 
analogous cases which bore upon 
the case in hand. Over and above 
this, there was need for tact and 
conciliation in adjusting the claims 
of the new statutory bodies with 
those older voluntary agencies 
which had so long carried on the 
work, and which were timid about 
the aggressiveness of their new 
rivals, Behind those daily ques- 
tions calling for settlement, and un- 
derlying all the local contentions, 
were the larger questions which 
had so recently been fought out 
in Parliament, on which opinions 
were so radically divergent, and 
which might at any moment 
break out into fierce political 
antagonism. ; 

For this task it was scarcely 
possible that the Minister could 
have had a more apt coadjutor 
than Sir Francis Sandford. These 
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were days of almost feverish ac- 
tivity in the Education Office, but 
no one ever saw him perturbed or 
worried. With marvellous versa- 
tility he turned from one subject 
to another ; settled the numerous 
references which were passed to 
him from the various branches of 
the Office, keeping all the threads 
separate in his mind, and throwing 
himself fully and without reserve 
into the business that required his 
attention at the moment. Nothing 
is more perplexing in administra- 
tion than to submit a case for de- 
cision to some one who has not 
freed his mind from what has last 
occupied it, or whose consideration 
of the question is disturbed by 
forecasts of that which is to follow. 
Sir Francis Sandford had the 
faculty of calling all his perspica- 
city into play on the business be- 
fore him, and yet keeping well in 
view all its possible effects. He 
never allowed himself to come to a 
decision so hasty as not to take in 


all the bearings of the question. 
But he had an instinctive faculty 
of perceiving all these bearings, of 
seeing what they involved, and of 
probing any weak point in the 


preparation of the case. At times 
the weak point was discerned with 
an unerring accuracy not soothing 
to the self-complacency of his sub- 
ordinates; but it was corrected 
with a light hand, and with as 
little injury as might be to the 
feelings of the defaulters. Indeed 
the correction came rather to give 
confidence against possible error, 
and was felt to be a security that 
he had taken upon himself all the 
responsibility. No permanent head 
of a great and complicated depart- 
ment could better combine discern- 
ment and perspicacity with the 
most cordial and friendly relations 
with his colleagues. Every official, 
however small the sphere of work 
with which he was intrusted, felt 
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that the head of the Office could 
himself explain its details, and 
suggest any needed improvements 
in its working ; while all felt that 
one master-mind was pervading the 
whole movement of the machine. 

This faculty was of enormous 
advantage in the new work, and 
it was due partly to the natural 
quickness and alertness of his 
mind, and his wide experience in 
dealing with men, and partly also 
to the fact that he had seen the 
Office grow up from the time when 
each officer took part in every de- 
tail of the work. In the greater 
development of later years this 
obviously became impossible: in 
an organisation so large each mem- 
ber is, as a rule, confined to one 
branch. But in the days of Kay- 
Shuttleworth each man had to 
take his share of every part of the 
work, and saw how it grew as a 
whole, and how each branch was 
connected with the other. 

But there was another aspect in 
which the experience he had gained 
was of vast service to Sir Francis 
Sandford. Since 1870 legislation 
had laid down the lines upon 
which the work was carried on, 
and the faculties which that work 
chiefly demanded were adminis- 
trative expertness and organising 
power. But the earlier tentative 
efforts towards national education 
necessarily called for broad views 
upon educational questions, the 
power of comparing and contrast- 
ing foreign systems, of tracing de- 
fects to their source, and specu- 
lating as to possible remedies. A 
superficial observer might have 
seen in Sir Francis Sandford only 
the facile and energetic adminis- 
trator. But those who knew him 
better knew that although he de- 
tested the propensity to vague and 
speculative theory with which offi- 
cial incompetence can often cloak 
itself, he always could defend offi- 
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cial practice upon sound reason ; 
and it was sometimes startling to 
find how quickly he could adduce 
well-reasoned arguments to defend 
positions which men, accustomed 
only to the routine of business, 
might have thought rested entirely 
upon official precedent. 

Two years after Sir Francis 
Sandford became Secretary, the 
Scottish Education Act was passed 
(in 1872), creating a separate 
Committee of Privy Council for 
Education in Scotland. He under- 
took to act as Secretary to that 
Committee without remuneration ; 
and to this work, already suffi- 
ciently laborious, he added in 1874 
—still without any increase of sal- 
ary—the duties of Secretary to 
the Science and Art Department. 
In these diverse duties he was in 
no sense a formal superior or mere 
official figurehead: he kept the 
threads all entirely in his own 
hands, and was himself the source 
and director of each line of policy. 

In the initiation of the work he 
acted with Mr Forster, and to the 
closeness of the friendship between 
these two we have already referred. 
As Mr Forster was a Cabinet Min- 
ister, the Vice-Presidency in his 
hands involved the virtual direc- 
tion of the Office, although the 
Lord Presidents (Lord Ripon and 
Lord Aberdare) entered cordially 
and sympathetically into the work. 
In 1874 the Conservative Ministry 
came into power, and for the next 
six years Sir Francis Sandford’s 
political chiefs were the Duke of 
Richmond as Lord President, and 
Lord Sandon (now the Earl of Har- 
rowby) and Lord George Hamilton 
as Vice-Presidents. Under them 
the national system was completed 
by the universal establishment of 
compulsory education through the 
Act of 1876, and the work ad- 
vanced smoothly and harmonious- 
ly, the relations between the 
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political chiefs and the permanent 
head being those of cordial mutual 
trust and friendship. When the 
Conservative Ministry fell in 1880, 
it was only natural that Sir Francis 
Sandford should feel the break in 
these relations. It is the boast of 
our Civil Service that earnest and 
loyal co-operation is not limited to 
any party. But the breaks that 
come through changes in the politi- 
cal arena are nevertheless trying: 
it would not be in human nature to 
feel them otherwise. Long associa- 
tion begets habits and creates at- 
tachment to principles that are not 
easily laid aside; and the deeper 
the interest in the work, the 
stronger these habits become. But 
this did not in any degree lessen 
the loyal service which Sir Francis 
Sandford set himself to give to his 
new political chiefs during the four 
years that remained to him in the 
Education Office ; and none, we are 
convinced, would more cordially 
endorse this than the Ministers 
whom he was now to serve—Lord 
Spencer, and afterwards Lord Car- 
lingford, as Lord Presidents, and 
Mr Mundella as Vice-President. 
In common work and with a com- 
mon aim, differences soon disap- 
pear. The business of the Depart- 
ment advanced with new energy, 
and new strides forward were made. 
A page was added to the English 
Statute-book in the Act of 1880, 
which completed the machinery for 
securing school attendance; and 
in Scotland the long-delayed and 
often-attempted reform of educa- 
tional endowments was achieved 
by the Act of 1882, and the work 
of the Commission which it created. 
In all these Sir Francis Sandford 
gave that efficacious help which 
full mastery of his subject enabled 
him to do; and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh and his colleagues found 
in him a wise counsellor, and one 
who gave constant and ready aid 
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in the work which they accom- 
plished with so much energy and 
thoroughness. 

In 1884 Sir Francis Sandford 
reached the age when retirement 
was possible. He had thirty-five 
years of unbroken service to look 
back upon. The work had pros- 
pered in his hands, and he had 
earned the honours of the service 
in his nomination as Companion 
of the Bath in 1871, and as K.C.B. 
in 1879. He might well feel that 
the time had come when he might 
seek some rest, and render his 
future service otherwise than in 
the harness of the Civil servant. 
He resigned the Secretaryship, and 
became for a time Commissioner 
under the London Parochial Char- 
ities Act of 1884. 

The end of service so long con- 
tinued and so distinguished ought, 
it was felt by many of those who 
had been associated with him and 
learned his worth, to be marked by 
some special recognition of their 
regard. Any public demonstra- 
tion would have been distasteful 
to him; and it was accordingly 
amongst the immediate circle of 
his intimate friends that the pro- 
posal was suggested and took shape. 
On the 17th of June 1884 he was 
entertained to dinner at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, by a company of 
whom any man might have been 
proud. The chair was to have 
been taken by the Duke of Rich- 
mond; and it was only because 
the Duke was ordered abroad on 
account of health that this was 
prevented. In his letter of regret 
the Duke of Richmond spoke of 
his ‘constant opportunities of 
knowing Sir Francis Sandford’s 
great worth and merit ;” and he 
added, “I doubt whether there 
ever was a better public servant.” 
Testimony of the same kind was 
given by the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Granville, and many others, whose 
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words were all the more weighty 
because they were used with full 
knowledge and not as mere phrases 
of pleasant courtesy. Mr W. H. 
Smith was the guest of the Navy 
Club on that evening; but he 
wrote as follows :— 

“T certainly should not have 
hesitated to break any ordinary 
engagement for the opportunity of 
showing my regard for Sir Francis 
Sandford, and my very strong 
sense of the great value of his 
public services. I hope it will be 
possible in some way to connect 
my name with the compliment to 
Sir Francis, as in my experience of 
public life I am bound to say very 
few men have done better work 
than he has accomplished.” 

Words such as these, from such 
@ man, convey something more 
than a conventional compliment: 
and they did not stand alone. In 
the absence of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Mr Forster took the chair, 
and he spoke warmly and enthusi- 
astically of Sir Francis Sandford’s 
work, as he himself knew it. 
Those who gathered to do him 
honour were not only men notable 
by name and public service, but 
were all loyal and warm friends ; 
and it may be doubted whether 
any more cordial and spontaneous 
tribute could have been paid to a 
public servant than that which— 
with no advertisement and no 
announcement — was paid that 
evening to Sir Francis Sandford 
by a circle who fitly typified 
the wide range of his work and 
his sympathy— Ministers of the 
Crown, men tried in the public 
service, representatives of litera- 
ture, of law, and of university life, 
and friends of the old days at 
Glasgow and at Balliol. 

His new work as Commissioner 
for the London charities was of 
interest to him; but it left him 
leisure to play other parts in the 
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public service. In 1885 he acted 
as Vice-Chairman to the Boundary 
Commissioners under the Redistri- 
bution of Seats Bill; and here his 
power of grasping general prin- 
ciples and working them out in 
detail stood him in good stead. It 
was in recognition of this work 
that he was created a Privy Coun- 
cillor in 1885. The honour is one 
most jealously guarded and most 
carefully bestowed ; and he never 
endeavoured to receive such rec- 
ognition with the pretence of in- 
difference which often cloaks a 
deeper vanity. 

Once again, however, his services 
were impressed for regular official 
work, When the Scottish Office 
was formed in the autumn of 1885, 
it was universally felt that no 
Scotsman could bring so much 
strength to the new office as he. 
It was unusual that one who had 
laid aside official harness, and who 
had attained honours rarely, if ever, 
conferred upon those who are still 
in the ranks of the service, should 
resume the functions of a perman- 
ent official. But Sir Francis Sand- 
ford was scarcely one of those for 
whom such conventions have much 
force, or who allowed dignity to 
stand in the way of useful work ; 
and at the urgent request of the 
Duke of Richmond, the first Secre- 
tary for Scotland, he consented to 
become his Under-Secretary, and 
gave most valuable aid in the or- 
ganisation of the new office. In 
other directions also his help was 
sought ; and he gave constant and 
close attention to the work of the 
Education Commission of 1886, of 
which he was one of the hardest 
working members. No man could 
be an efficient member of such a 
Commission without forming clear 
and decided opinions in regard to 
the questions which came before 
it; and Sir Francis Sandford was 
too closely identified with the work 
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of education, and too deeply inter- 
ested in its development, to allow 
him to maintain a neutral or in- 
different attitude. His opinions 
were formed partly as the result 
of his official traditions, partly as 
a consequence of his deepest con- 
victions. It would be to leave out 
a large part of his life and char- 
acter were we not to say that Sir 
Francis was a devoted and faith- 
ful adherent of the Church of his 
fathers; and detached as he now 
was from all share in educational 
administration, he felt it to be his 
duty to throw the weight of his 
authority and experience on be- 
half of what he considered to be 
just to voluntary schools (remem- 
bering the debt that the nation 
owed them), and against some of 
those developments, such as free 
education, which appeared to him 
to err on the side of rashness. 
When a man is freed from the 
responsibility of a permanent offi- 
cial, he can claim the right no 
longer to subordinate his own 
opinions to the views of any party 
in the State; and Sir Francis 
Sandford felt it to be his duty, 
in a judicial capacity, to have the 
courage of these opinions. It is 
rare, indeed, that one who has felt 
a great work growing under his 
hands can escape from a certain 
fear that the work may be marred 
and put out of joint by what seem 
to him reckless changes ; and it is 
but just to remember that free 
education, only a few years before, 
was outside the range of practical 
politics for the great bulk of both 
parties in the State. There is a 
strain of conservatism that will 
assert itself even in the most bold 
when brought face to face with 
what is new to them; and Sir 
Francis Sandford had too clear a 
perception of the dangers that 
threaten the delicate machinery of 
administration to be in any sense 
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a revolutionary. His attitude on 
the Commission brought him into 
antagonism with some for whom 
he had a sincere respect, but he 
never hesitated to combat what 
he believed to be erroneous. He 
could not escape the criticism of 
opponents, and perhaps felt it all 
the more because a life of official 
labour had not given to him the 
politician’s armour of steel against 
attack. But it may be safely said 
that he made no personal enemy ; 
and, on the other hand, his counsel 
and aid were sought with ever- 
increasing urgency, and estimated 
at ever-growing value by those 
with whom his relationship of 
friendship and of sympathy was 
most close in the latest years of 
his life. We have no wish to enter 
upon any controversial points ; but 
thus much it is only right to his 
memory to say. 

After the Scottish Office had 
settled down to its work, and 
made for itself a place in the Ad- 
ministration, Sir Francis Sandford 
decided that he might finally re- 
lease himself from official routine. 
In 1887 he quitted official life ; 
but to remain without work was 
impossible to him. 

In 1889 he was again summoned, 
rather against the grain—as he 
grudged the interruption of the 
few remaining years of a domestic 
happiness rarely equalled —to form 
one of the Scottish University 
Commission. This, his latest work, 
was concerned with all that was 
most sacred in his earliest associa- 
tions. To the Scottish university 
he was earnestly, almost passion- 
ately attached; and even the 
Balliol days, with all their honours 
and excitements and warm friend- 
ships, never effaced the impression 
of Glasgow University. That re- 
form was necessary he fully recog- 
nised ; but we can hardly wonder 
that he had his doubts about the 
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nostrums that modern university 
reformers so glibly proposed. At 
least he was convinced that the 
right path led in the way of re- 
construction, not of destruction. 
That all the changes carried out 
by the Commission had his ap- 
proval it would be impossible to 
maintain ; but this may safely be 
said, that there was not one of his 
colleagues who was not impressed 
by the grasp of his intellect and 
his unerring business faculty, and 
who did not recognise in him one 
who was always ready to discuss 
a point with patience and with 
courtesy, and with willingness to be 
convinced. He resigned this work 
in 1892, feeling that now, if ever, 
he must claim some leisure for his 
own sake, and the sake of those 
who were nearest and dearest to 
him, 

In work he had indeed ever 
found his pleasure ; and combining 
it as he did with all that the best 


of London society offered to one 
who was the very type of a genial 
companion, he enjoyed life to the 


full. The cares and worries of 
business never tired him, never 


‘rendered him one whit less easy 


and delightful as host or guest ; 
and those who knew him through 
all these years, immersed far on 
into the evening of every day ina 
flood of business, could scarcely 
recognise the unresting official in 
the genial and light-hearted spirit 
of the dinner-table or the drawing- 
room an hour or two later. No 
man ever less than he wore his 
heart upon his sleeve. Rarely 
did he enter upon serious themes, 


but when he did so it was to show 


how earnestly he felt about them. 
No man made less display of his 
favours, or claimed less gratitude ; 
but his intimates knew how 
thoughtfully he planned a kind- 
ness, and how he laboured to de- 
vise means of giving to another 
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a helping hand. No error failed 
to find from him some leniency of 
judgment, save meanness or dupli- 
city ; and if dulness or stupidity 
often wearied him, and careless- 
ness or slipshod work provoked 
him, he never let the provocation 
rankle into a sore. 

With a long life of hard work 
behind him, with endless interests, 
with an elasticity of mind that led 
him to prize the society of the 
young and made him sought after 
as a companion by them, and with 
health to all appearance unim- 
paired, his friends hoped for him 
many years of well-earned leisure. 
Honours had fallen abundantly to 
him, and the last and highest was 
the peerage conferred upon him in 
1891. Even more than the honour 
itself he valued the pleasure it 
gave to his friends, and the words 
of graceful recognition in which 
the Prime Minister announced to 
him the Queen’s pleasure. He 
was resolved that it should be no 
empty honour, but that he would 
school himself to take part in the 
deliberations of the House of 
Lords. He had already more than 
once given proof of his ability as 
a speaker. But he was fastidious 
in his standard: habit had not 
given him volubility, and the 
thoroughness with which he mas- 
tered every detail of his subject 
tried him perhaps more than he 
knew. In such an assembly, with 
its august traditions, its abundant 
store of talent, its calm and meth- 
odical sedateness of debate check- 
ing the excitement that often helps 
to inspire ease, the ordeal of speak- 
ing is a trying one. Those who 
heard his few speeches in the 
House of Lords valued them as 
contributions to debate just in 
proportion as they were versed 
in the subject; and he gained 
the best reward in the ready 
recognition of his power by those 
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who were best fitted to judge. It 
took him but little time to be- 
come an authority on his own 
subjects, and he found himself 
consulted and trusted by the 
leaders of the House. That au- 
thority would unquestionably have 
increased, both in its weight and 
the extent of its influence. But 
the effort was perhaps too much. 
Already the long and unresting 
work had begun to tell its tale 
upon a constitution which had 
never failed him, and which he 
would not learn to spare. The 
spirit was too bright and the 
mind too active to allow those 
nearest to him to observe the be- 
ginnings of decay; but outsiders 
observed it, and saw that the 
activity was slackening, that na- 
ture was demanding rest. These 
last years of his life were years 
of full enjoyment earned by a toil 
which achieved for him all that 
men prize save wealth—and that 
would have added little to his 
happiness. The end came quickly. 
After a prolonged stay in London in 
the hot summer of 1893, in which 
he was in close and anxious con- 
sultation with those whose views 
on education coincided with his 
own, he went for a short holiday 
into the chill climate of a Scottish 
autumn. He was suddenly seized 
with a violent attack of pleurisy ; 
and when only half recovered, 
trusting to the strength of his con- 
stitution, he hazarded a railway 
journey, and still hoped to carry 
out the plan of his tour. The ill- 
ness returned ; and although once 
again he threw it off, the strength 
was hopelessly undermined. He 
himself felt that the end was near, 
but he did not easily admit it. He 
still met his friends ; he planned a 
visit to the south coast, and hoped 
that sun and warmth might help 
him in the fight. But it was not 
to be. On the day he was to have 
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started, London was enveloped in 
a dense winter fog. To travel on 
such a day would have been cer- 
tain death, and before the weather 
cleared he was again confined to 
bed. The specific disease had 
gone, but the power of recover- 
ing strength had left him also. 
For six weeks his friends hoped 
against hope; but the end was 
soon seen to be inevitable, and 
on the last day of 1893 Lord 
Sandford found the rest which, 
in his obedience to the call of 
duty, he had never permitted him- 
self before. 

His life presents no eventful 
record, no story to attract the 
public eye, no striking incidents 
of party fight or of political ad- 
venture ; no record of stirring am- 
bition ; no chronicle of gossip or 
of diplomatic intrigue ; least of all, 
any picture of florid self-advertise- 
ment. It is simply the record of 
a life of patient and untiring work 
in the public service, guided by 
talents known to a comparatively 
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small circle, but that a circle sin- 
gularly well able to judge. It 
claimed no reward but in a con- 
sciousness of duty done, of good 
work for the nation accomplished, 
of recognition accorded by those 
who know the responsibility which 
attaches to the distribution of the 
honours of the Crown. We may 
well pray that the nation may 
continue to enlist in her service 
the talents of such men, inspired 
by the same overmastering sense 
of duty. 

On the 5th of January 1894 
there was a memorial service in 
the church of St James, Padding- 
ton, which was attended by many 
of those whom public life had as- 
sociated with him as political chiefs 
or as official subordinates, and by 
a host of personal friends ; and at 
the same hour he was laid to rest 
in the churchyard of Prees in 
Shropshire, beside the ancestral 
home of his family, which had 
passed into his possession only a 
year or two before. 
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HABITUAL OFFENDERS, 


Tue Habitual Offender question 
is one which calls loudly for ear- 
nest and serious attention. <A 
Government Departmental Com- 
mittee is at present engaged on the 
subject in Scotland. Let us hope 
that its labours will be productive 
of more practical results than have 
hitherto been derived from inquiries 
of that kind. For many years the 
“Habitual Offender” has formed 
one of the leading topics of discus- 
sion at our Social Science Congress, 
and at the British Association he 
has been a constantly recurring 
theme for erudite papers and 
lengthy debates. Innumerable 
local inquiries and discussions have 
arisen over him, and municipal 
authorities have all recognised the 
growth of the evil, and deplored 
their inability to grapple with it. 
Practically all the good that has 
hitherto been arrived at has been 
the calling of public attention to 
the magnitude of the question. 
Some of the investigations and 
discussions have certainly led to 
the correction of minor abuses, 
and to the amendment of both 
general and local statutes; but in 
so far as a reduction in the num- 
ber of habitual offenders is con- 
cerned, nothing can be said to have 
been accomplished. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this want of prac- 
tical results, and some important 
questions are suggested by it :— 

Have the inquiries hitherto been 
conducted on right lines 4 

Has the scope of the inquiries 
been properly defined ? 

Have the Committees of In- 
quiry hitherto appointed by 
Government been composed 
of members qualified by the 
best kind of experience to 

deal with the subject ? 





Have their recommendations 
been of such a practical kind 
as to be likely to produce a 
permanent reduction in the 
number of habitual offenders ? 
If so, have these recommenda- 
tions heen given effect to? If 
they have not been given effect 
to, why ? 

There are some points in the 
consideration of the question as 
to which there is practical unanim- 
ity. There is, for instance, little, 
if any, diversity of opinion as to 
the following :— 

1. That the present method of 
dealing with our habitual 
offenders, vagrants, beggars, 
and inebriates is almost, if 
not entirely, void of deter- 
rent effects. 

2. That some treatment other 
than that carried out by our 
prison system is necessary. 

3. That reform is urgently re- 
quired in our liquor laws. 

It is not surprising that, while 
there is agreement as to the neces- 
sity for reforms in these directions, 
there is wide disagreement as to 
the best means of effecting them. 
This, however, is being gradually 
lessened, and although it will yet 
involve a vast amount of energy 
and thought, of patient investiga- 
tion and resolute work, to finally 
adjust the differences, that consum- 
mation will certainly be attained 
if the efforts are properly directed 
and sustained. 

In the meantime, and looking 
at the serious difficulties which 
have thus to be met, it is desirable, 
in the first place, to make sure that 
the inquiries which have hitherto 
been made, and which are now in 
progress, were, and are, conducted 
on right lines. 
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In a comprehensive treatment of 
the subject should 

The present method of dealing 

with habitual offenders, 

The prison system, or 

Liquor law reforms 
take foremost places, engrossing, as 
they do, the greater part of the 
work of those intrusted by Gov- 
ernment with such inquiries, in- 
stead of being treated as subsidiary 
parts of the question ? 

It is, of course, of great import- 
ance that the question of our ex- 
isting habitual offenders should be 
dealt with in such a manner as to 
lessen the evils which their pres- 
ence creates in every community. 
But it should be kept prominently 
in mind that however efficient may 
be the means adopted in dealing 
with the existing habitual offen- 
ders, these means do not really 
touch the main question, or affect 
to any appreciable extent the thou- 
sands who cannot yet be said to 
have arrived at the “habitual 
offender ” stage, but who are every 
day of their lives qualifying for 
the unenviable title. 

Before the inquiry as to what 
we are to do with our existing 
habitual offender is completed, we 
will have another army of rising 
habitual offenders grown up, and 
as much in need of treatment as 
that which preceded it. It is at- 
tempting to cure the disease with- 
out touching the cause of it. At 
best it is only mild cauterisation, 
leaving the disease itself as viru- 
lent as ever at the root. 

Hitherto Government inquiries 
and Social Science discussions 
have been conducted as if the 
principal point to be ascertained 
was, how the existing habitual 
offenders could be improved. The 
greater part of the labours of the 
Departmental Committee now sit- 
ting seems so far to have been 
expended in this direction. 

We venture to submit that 
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these labours would be much more 
profitably bestowed if they were 
devoted to the purpose of stopping 
the source of supply rather than 
of dealing with the ready-made 
offender. 

Experience has taught us that 
when the habitual offender has 
reached a certain stage his refor- 
mation is next to an impossibility. 
Improvement to a certain extent 
may no doubt be effected by much 
care and improved systems of treat- 
ment ; but a complete cure is more 
than can be reasonably expected. 
By all means get every improve- 
ment effected that is attainable 
within reasonable limits; but do 
not let the question of how to do 
this so overshadow the main ques- 
tion as to put it almost out of sight. 

It is not suggested that the 
members of the Government De- 
partmental Committee now at 
work are entirely ignoring the 
question as to how the ranks of 
the habitual offenders are recruit- 
ed; but all that has transpired 
concerning their proceedings goes 
to show that their energies have 
been exerted much more in the 
direction of how to deal with the 
existing offender than how to pre- 
vent his creation. When sugges- 
tions were made as to important 
changes in the mode of education 
of the young, and when it was 
attempted to be pointed out that 
the root of the evil was more 
likely to be struck at by this 
means than by any other, these 
suggestions were, it is said, re- 
jected as being beyond the scope 
of the Committee. 

This is to be regretted, because 
while it is most desirable that 
the Committee should carefully 
avoid being drawn into any phase 
of the question beyond what is 
of real practical utility, it will be 
a matter of much more serious 
regret if, through any mistaken 
ideas as to the limits of their 


























inquiry, they decline to consider 
thoughtful schemes, capable of 
almost immediate application, and 
which would give a reasonable pros- 
pect of stopping, or at all events 
of lessening considerably at the 
fountain-head, the supply of those 
likely to become habitual offenders. 

The School Board has now ex- 
isted for twenty-three years. Has 
the system of education which it 
introduced assisted to lessen ju- 
venile delinquency? Has any per- 
ceptible improvement taken place 
in the conduct and character of 
the rising generation? Has it 
laid a foundation for the hope 
that it will have any marked 
effect in reducing the number of 
habitual offenders in the future ? 

There is, alas! too much reason 
to fear that only negative answers 
can be given to these queries. 

Juvenile delinquency has in- 
creased at a rate almost alarming. 

The children of the poor of to- 
day have less regard for law or 
authority. 

They are more prone to acts of 
wanton mischief. 

Rudeness, incivility, indecency, 
and profanity are more than ever 
features in their speech and be- 
haviour. 

Veneration or respect for age and 
experience is a diminishing quality. 

Drinking and smoking have be- 
come habits at a much earlier age. 

The whole tone of the conduct 
of the children of the poor is dis- 
appointing and regrettable. 

Many may say that these alle- 
gations are over-stated, and that 
much of what is complained of 
is only the result of the “faster” 
rate of living of recent times,— 
that the objectionable character- 
istics which obtrude themselves 
so frequently are only surface 
blemishes which will disappear as 
the years of discretion are reached, 
and that in course of time the bene- 
fits contemplated by the Legisla- 
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ture as the results of the Educa- 
tion Acts will be attained. 

It may be answered that the al- 
legations are founded upon a very 
intimate and practical acquaintance 
with the subject. Whatever the 
ultimate effects of the Education 
Acts may be, there is unfortunately 
too much reason in the present day 
to fear that the “surface blem- 
ishes” will develop into qualities 
that are more likely to increase 
than to lessen the number of ha- 
bitual offenders. They certainly 
point very strongly to serious de- 
fects in the present mode of teach- 
ing the young. Can this mode of 
teaching and the subjects taught 
be so arranged as to bring about 
a material improvement in the 
conduct of the rising generation ? 
Can such improvement be so de- 
veloped as to produce a lasting 
effect on character and conduct, 
and therefore to be reckoned on 
as an important factor in reducing 
the number of habitual offenders ? 

It has long been known that 
many of the best teachers in the 
employment of the School Board 
have formed very decided opin- 
ions as to the non-moral effect of 
the present system of teaching. 
Of course they do not suggest for 
a moment that there is the slight- 
est immorality in it; but they are 
very pronounced as to its non- 
moral tendency. They complain 
that their time is so much taken 
up with “cramming” in order 
that the Government grants may 
be secured, that it is impossible 
for them to devote themselves ade- 
quately to such moral training of 
the children as should form one of 
the chief essentials of their lives. 

If, instead of the “cramming” 
that has been going on for the 
last three-and-twenty years, there 
had been a healthy “ standard” of 
conduct steadily taught to the 
children, the results would have 
been very different, and we would 
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not be deploring the increase of 
juvenile delinquency and the other 
unsatisfactory characteristics of 
the children of to-day. If half as 
much attention had been given 
towards teaching the young to be 
truthful, thoughtful and useful, 
kind and civil, courteous and 
polite, cleanly and orderly, as 
there has been given to “cram- 
ming,” we venture to think that 
the outlook as regards our habitual 
offenders would not be so dismal 
as that which unfortunately pre- 
vails. If every child on beginning 
its school career was properly 
grounded in rules of good conduct, 
not only while attending school 
but when at home or on the street, 
a foundation would soon be laid on 
which would rise the improved 
behaviour of our young men and 
women. If such acurriculum had 
been established when the School 
Boards were originally formed, and 
had been persistently and intelli- 
gently taught, we would at the 
present day have been having such 
restraining home influences as 
would have ten times more effect 
on the growth of the habitual 
offender than all the improve- 
ments that can ever be introduced 
in their police court or prison 
treatment, or in the amendment 
of the liquor laws. 

It may be said that the duty of 
teaching children good conduct is 
one which more properly belongs 
to the parents than to the teachers ; 
but until the parents themselves 
know something more about good 
conduct and behaviour, and how 
to live properly, it is idle to ex- 
pect them to teach their children. 
Under the present ‘“ cramming” 
system neither the children nor 
the parents of successive genera- 
tions can be much improved, and 
we will simply go on year by year 
turning out so many thousands of 
crammed children, who, in so far 
as their Board-school teaching is 
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concerned, have learned practically 
nothing which leaves any perman- 
ent effect upon their moral conduct 
in after -life. The old parochial 
system, if it did nothing else, left 
something on which we could reflect 
all our lives. The present system 
leaves nothing. 

The “ musical drills” and other 
similar exercises which have been 
introduced in the Board - school 
teaching are in the right direction; 
but these should be followed up by 
a properly devised course of in- 
struction in conduct and behaviour. 
One of the chief causes of the pre- 
valence of drunkenness in Scot- 
land is that our poorest class is so 
deplorably deficient in the know- 
ledge of ‘how to live.” In Eng- 
land, while there is much room for 
improvement in this respect among 
the very poor, there is a distinct 
advance upon the Scotch, and the 
results are shown in the relative 
proportions of habitual offenders 
in the two countries. A very great 
improvement could easily be effect- 
ed by a little practical common- 
sense teaching of the young in 
“how to live.” Perhaps in no 
country in the world is less real 
economy in household life practised 
than among the poor in Scotland. 
Real, sensible thrift in domestic 
life is unknown ; and if account is 
taken of the expenditure on drink, 
it may be safely asserted that the 
class in Scotland which is poorest, 
is at the same time the least eco- 
nomical. There is no reason why 
the causes of this state of matters 
should not be carefully taught the 
young. The greatest object of all 
the teaching shouldbe to make them 
ultimately better men and women. 

Why cannot the children in 
school be taught some of the frugal 
and thrifty habits of the poor in 
France or Germany, where trifles 
unconsidered in this country are 
utilised in such a way as to make 
the most material difference in the 
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cost of living? Why cannot the 
rudiments of thrift and order, of 
thorough cleanliness and regularity 
in daily life, of gentleness and 
politeness, of kindness and con- 
sideration towards one another, be 
instilled into them as the very 
essence of their existence? A 
different tone and colour would 
thus be given to their “ education,” 
so that when the period arrived 
for their leaving school, they would 
go out to the world with an alto- 
gether different idea of the duties 
and responsibilities of life. Under 
the present system they leave 
school with only a dazed, hazy 
notion about half the subjects in 
which they have been crammed, 
and even without having been 
taught how to think. The result 
is not to be wondered at. The 
child is purposeless, unmethodical, 
thoughtless, careless, and alto- 
gether unfitted for the battle of 
life. Instead of having been 
transferred into a practical, useful 
help to his or her poor parents, it 
has simply become a receptacle for 
a mass of superficial “ education,” 
one half at least of which will be 
found utterly useless in after-life. 
The child has certainly learned to 
read and write in a fashion, but 
beyond this its school training 
has been practically useless. 
This is not the fault of the 
teaching staff, but of the system 
which, according to the School- 
Board regulations, they are bound 
to follow. What is wanted is a 
radical change in this system. 
The public has already the staff 
at its command, thoroughly com- 
petent to teach all that is sug- 
gested. Let a curriculum of con- 
duct and behaviour be the begin- 
ning, and let it continue to form 
one of the chief essentials, of the 
school training. Instead of ‘ cram- 
ming,” let this be followed up 
by careful instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and in 
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the outlines only of such simple 
subjects as are likely to prove of 
service in ordinary everyday life. 
Let the boys be shown how they 
can best become useful citizens, 
and the girls thrifty and com- 
petent helpmates. 

It is not the purpose of this 
paper to do more than to indicate 
what the change in the system of 
education should be. The details 
may be left to the direction of 
those best able to arrange them, 
the objects aimed at being kept 
constantly in view. If the cur- 
riculum suggested is made one 
of the principal features in the 
future training of the young, there 
is good reason for hoping that a 
new era may be established which 
will do much to sap the growth of 
habitual offenders, and materially 
reduce the crime and disorder so 
common among the very poor. 


This is, however, only one step 
towards cutting off the supply of 
the recruits for the habitual of- 
fenders army. 

Alongside of the suggested im- 
provements in our educational 
system, there must be constant 
progress made by our municipali- 
ties in improving the housing of 
the poor. More light and air are 
wanted. Corporations are only 
beginning to waken up to a true 
sense of the enormous influence 
for good which their work in this 
direction possesses. They have 
recently done more in one year in 
some places than used to be ac- 
complished in twenty times that 
period. If they only strive to 
maintain the improvements which 
they have so well begun, and en- 
deavour to keep pace with the 
system of training of the young 
now advocated, there is no fear of 
the results. The wretched slums 
and dismal hovels still to be found 
in our large cities must be cleared 
out at any cost. Whatever that 
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cost may be, the bargain will be 
a cheap one in the long-run, in so 
far as the wellbeing of the nation 
is concerned ; and while the bur- 
den upon the ratepayer may press 
hardly for a time, this burden will 
be lightened by the thought of 
the inestimable benefits which are 
being conferred upon all. The 
question of the better housing of 
the poor is at present largely engag- 
ing public attention. The estab- 
lishment of “ poor men’s hotels” on 
a large scale, where the very poor 
can by careful organisation and ad- 
ministration have supplied to them 
comforts which, under the present 
want of system, must remain 
beyond their reach, is a scheme 
which is both practicable and rea- 
sonable,—where recreation rooms 
and grounds can be provided, and 
where the poor man can have 
a substitute for the light and 
warmth of the public-house. Such 
a scheme only wants to be properly 
set agoing, and the difficulties 
which have been thought insu- 
perable in connection with it will 
disappear much sooner than is be- 
lieved. What grander field is there 
for the philanthropist than to lend 
a helping hand in starting and 
developing such a scheme? 
Unless the present surroundings 
of the poor are vastly improved, the 
good effects of the proposed changes 
in the educational system will be 
largely neutralised ; but if improved 
dwellings are insisted on by the 
local authorities, the effects of the 
new training will be intensified. 
These are the agencies which, 
working in harmony, will affect the 
growth of the habitual offender. 


But while the improved system 
of training and improved dwellings 
will go a great length in removing 
the source of supply of habitual 
offenders, something more is want- 
ed. Care must be taken that im- 
mediately after leaving school the 
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child is not permitted to drift into 
one of the many channels from 
which the habitual offender is 
drawn. The present condition of 
the poor demonstrates very clearly 
that, in a great number of cases, 
they require assistance in directing 
them as to the best means of ob- 
taining employment for their chil- 
dren when they leave school. 

In these days of invention and 
machinery, it may be accepted as 
an ascertained fact that every child 
with ordinary intelligence can, 
after leaving school, be made self- 
supporting. That is, if it can find 
employment. Is it too much to 
suggest that the Government 
should establish throughout the 
kingdom such means of informa- 
tion, with reference to the employ- 
ment of the young, as would prove 
of benefit both to employers and 
employed? The subject seems one 
well worthy of consideration. It 
is not suggested that more should 
be done by the Government than 
to provide the information neces- 
sary for the guidance of those able 
and willing to work; and great 
care would have to be taken to 
prevent the abuse of such a system 
as is proposed. It should not, how- 
ever, be attended with such diffi- 
culties as should render it either 
impossible or impracticable, and 
its development might add mate- 
rially to the soundness and great- 
ness of the nation as a manufac- 
turing country. 

We are at present being “cut 
out” in almost every branch of 
industry by the cheaper produc- 
tions of Continental nations, and 
no adequate measures, so far as 
can be seen, are being taken to 
counterbalance the damaging effect 
which this is producing on our trade 
andcommerce. The establishment 
by the Government of bureaux 
of labour such as are suggested 
throughout the country, might 
not only help to provide a remedy 
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against the rivalry of our Conti- 
nental neighbours, but a certain 
safeguard against our working 
material running to waste. It is 
well known that a very large pro- 
portion of our habitual offenders are 
drawn from those who have been 
allowed, on leaving school, to drift 
into the public streets. Many of 
them, simply from want of proper 
direction, are forced to do their 
best to earn a precarious sub- 
sistence by vending newspapers, 
matches, &c., in our thoroughfares. 
This class is responsible for a great 
part of those who afterwards be- 
come habitual offenders. They 
are not regulated or controlled in 
any way calculated to prevent the 
evils which naturally arise from 
such an avocation. Boys and girls 
so employed learn habits of the 
most depraved kind, which cling 
to them all their lives. Especially 
so is this the case with girls. The 
experience of the police proves in- 
dubitably that, once these habits 
have been acquired, it is next to 
impossible to eradicate them. 

All this proves two things :— 

(1.) That the number of street 
vendors should be kept as low 
as possible ; and, 

(2.) That all juvenile street ven- 
dors should be carefully reg- 
ulated and controlled. 

Those who have had any long 
practical experience of the sub- 
ject are unanimous in thinking 
that very young girls should not, 
under any circumstances, be per- 
mitted to act as street vendors, 
and that boys who are so per- 
mitted should be regulated and 
controlled with great care. At 
present they form a source of ex- 
treme trouble and annoyance in 
every large community in the 
kingdom. A very large propor- 
tion of them become aimless, pur- 
poseless waifs and strays. They 
see and hear, often at a very ten- 
der age, that which, if their ulti- 
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mate good is taken into account, 
they should know nothing of until 
entering manhood and woman- 
hood ; and it would certainly be 
astonishing if, after such a train- 
ing, or rather want of training, 
they did not drift largely into the 
ranks of the habitual offender. 

The establishment, of bureaux 
of labour, if carried on side by 
side with the regulation and con- 
trol of juvenile street vendors, 
would very soon produce an appre- 
ciable effect upon the numbers who 
drift into “habitual offenders ” ; 
and there does not seem to be any 
reason against these same bureaux 
being made of use in filling our 
colonies with the right kind of 
material, instead of having these 
colonies overrun with men and 
women who have been allowed to 
become useless both at home and 
abroad, There should be no lack 
of means of employment for either 
boys or girls, if the training is 
properly carried out, and the 
“drifting” prevented as suggested ; 
and if simultaneously a united ef- 
fort is made to improve the dwell- 
ings of the poor, and to provide 
healthy recreation for them, there 
would be less necessity for the ap- 
pointment of Government Depart- 
mental Committees on the subject. 

It is too much to expect that 
we will ever be entirely free from 
the presence of the “ habitual 
offender”; but if we try compre- 
hensive plans, based upon the 
practical experience of those best 
qualified to judge of the causes for 
his existence, and which appeal 
to the common-sense of all, there 
may at last appear some sign of an 
effectual check being applied to his 
growth. 

So much diversity of opinion 
prevails as to the best methods of 
insuring the reformation of the 
existing habitual offender, that this 
question must form the subject of 
a separate paper. 
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THE RISE OF 


Tue third session of the present 
Parliament was opened on the 5th 
of February, and the debate on 
the Address was brought to a 
close on Monday the 18th, when 
an amendment moved by Mr 
Chamberlain, amounting to a vote 
of censure on the Government, 
was defeated by a majority of 
only fourteen. Immediately after- 
wards the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the closure, which 
was carried by a majority of only 
eight. Two previous amendments 
hostile to the policy of the Gov- 
ernment had been rejected by 
majorities of twelve and twenty 
respectively, so that, even after 
the Colchester election, the aver- 
age Ministerial majority cannot be 
reckoned at more than fourteen— 
a handsome allowance for a Gov- 
ernment to begin with, which pro- 
poses during the next six months 
to reconstruct the British consti- 
tution ! 

It will do, however, well enough 
—perhaps better than a larger one 
—for what the Government really 
intend, which is only to march up 
a hill for the purpose of being 
kicked down again, in hopes that 
the country will be moved by 
the spectacle, and come forward 
eagerly to avenge them. Whether 
it is worth while going through 
so much with so small a prospect 
of gaining anything at all by it, 
Ministers must decide for them- 
selves. The leaders would have 
us believe that this policy is leo- 
nine. Followers below the gang- 
way have described it as asinine. 
Perhaps it may more fitly be de- 
scribed as a combination of the 
two, the Government, in many 
respects, bearing a very close re- 
semblance to the ass in the lion’s 
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THE CURTAIN. 


skin. We shall note the progress 
of the animal from time to time. 
But on the present occasion we 
shall confine ourselves to the 
amendments to the Address, as, 
taken together, they bring before 
us very clearly the general con- 
dition under which the parlia- 
mentary campaign is about to 
open, and exhibit the salient feat- 
ures of the Ministerial position in 
a strong light. 

This, then, is the first point to be 
noticed. A Government sets out 
with the object of making root- 
and-branch work of the British 
Constitution in Church and State, 
with a majority which would not at 
one time of day have been thought 
to justify their retaining office to 
pass even a Turnpike Road Bill. 

The second point is, that for 
some purpose of their own they are 
resolutely putting the cart before 
the horse; and instead of begin- 
ning with the one measure which 
is necessary to the success of all 
the rest, they take the others first, 
only to drive them up against an 
obstacle which is certain to upset 
them. Instead of clearing the line 
and then proceeding on their jour- 
ney, they start the train knowing 
that the line is blocked, and that 
a disastrous collision is inevitable. 
It used to be said at one time that 
we should never be safe from rail- 
way accidents till a bishop had 
been killed ; and Government may 
pretend that we shall never be 
safe from the House of Lords till 
some frightful catastrophe has oc- 
curred,—like the rejection, let us 
say, of Welsh disestablishment,. 
But they know better. They know 
very well that the country is in 
no danger from the House of 
Lords, nor the House of Lords 
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from the country ; and that if it 
ever rejects measures which the 
House of Commons has passed 
and the people really demand, a 
dissolution of Parliament is the 
certain and sufficient remedy. 
They know, too, that the people 
know this; and that they cannot 
appeal to them on the House of 
Lords question with any prospect 
of success, unless they can get up 
some sudden cry like “ Jenkins’s 
ears” or the Popish Plot, which 
shall swamp their common - sense 
for the moment, and persuade 
them to sign away their heritage 
in a fit of intoxication. Ministers 
have already tried the experiment, 
and have found the appeal to 
Philip sober a total failure. The 
progress of the experiment and 
the moment of its abandonment 
were humorously described in the 
admirable speech of Sir Richard 
Webster. Obviously the next thing 
to do is to make Philip drunk. 
Government now accordingly 
find it convenient to fall back on 
what they call their mandate. 
They are not, forsooth, to be de- 
terred from going on with the busi- 
ness of the session, and redeeming 
the pledges which they gave before 
the last general election. We do not 
know whether Mr Asquith and Sir 
William Harcourt and others real- 
ly deceive themselves when they 
are using such language. But it 
is perfectly certain that by the 
course which they are now pursu- 
ing they are not redeeming their 
pledges. What is the use of bring- 
ing in bills, confessing at the same 
time that it is totally impossible 
to pass them? That is keeping 
the word of promise to the ear, 
and breaking it to the hope. Be- 
sides that, the whole assumption is 
nonsense. Ministers must know 
very well that if the Government 
cannot pass their measures, the con- 
stituencies have only themselves 
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to blame. The proper course, the 
honest course, the logical course is 
clear ; it is to go to the country 
with these words: ‘‘ We certainly 
did undertake to bring in these 
bills; but that was on the tacit 
understanding that you would give 
us a commanding majority. You 
have not done so. Great Britain 
has given us no majority at all. 
You have not fulfilled your part 
of the compact. Take back your 
majority and amend it. Then we 
shall know what to do.” 

Mr Asquith asked whether 
Home Rule was not in a better 
position now than if the bill had 
never passed the House of Com- 
mons. We should say decidedly 
not. The Home Rule Bill was 
carried by an Irish majority, which 
Ministers have used, and intend 
to use, for the purpose of gagging 
the people of Great Britain; and 
our belief is, that England and 
Scotland will mark their sense of 
the falsehood practised in their 
name by placing Home Rule in a 
much worse position than it occupied 
before. But independently of this 
consideration, we fail to see how the 
Nationalist cause has been bettered 
by the passage of the bill through 
the House of Commons, when the 
Government practically confess 
that they are afraid to ask the 
people in so many words what 
they think of it. It seems to us 
that nothing is gained, but that 
something is lost, by placing the 
bill in so invidious a position as 
this. It was carried by the back- 
stairs, and Government know that 
if they went openly to the people 
waving the Home Rule flag in 
their hands, and calling on the 
country to support their “ primary 
policy ”—the bill of 93, the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill—they 
would meet with an ignominious 
repulse. We cannot think they 
have done much to further the 
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cause to which they stand so 
solemnly committed by demon- 
strating so clearly that the body 
of the people are opposed to it. 

Mr Healy may ask Mr Redmond 
why he should wish to substitute 
a Government avowedly hostile to 
Home Rule for a Government as 
decidedly friendly to it. And 
the inquiry would be unanswer- 
able except upon one hypothesis 
which confirms all that we have 
said. Mr Redmond would doubt- 
less reply that he would do nothing 
to turn out the present Govern- 
ment, if he saw any chance of 
getting Home Rule out of them. 
But he knows that to be impos- 
sible. Mere friendliness is all very 
well; but the Parnellites have 
lived upon that now for more than 
nine years, and they are beginning 
to grow impatient of the diet. 
They are wanting something more 
substantial. They see that the 
Government is helpless. It is no 
good to keep them in office merely 
for their good intentions, which 
can never yield any profit. Home 
Rule can never succeed till there 
has been a declaration in its favour 
from the predominant partner. It 
can never pass till there has been 
another dissolution ; and even sup- 
posing the result to be unfavour- 
able, it would be in no worse a 
position than it is now. Both Mr 
Redmond and Mr Balfour have 
equally good grounds for desiring 
a dissolution, though of an exactly 
opposite character. This is the 
simple explanation of Mr Red- 
mond, Mr Balfour, and Mr Cham- 
berlain being found in the same 
lobby, “sitting down at the same 
table,” as Mr Asquith derisively 
observed. But it is better, at 
all events, to sit down with Mr 
Redmond than to be sat upon by 
Mr Healy. 

A third point was well driven 
home by Mr Chamberlain. Both 
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Anti-Parnellites and Gladstonites 
—Mr Morley himself and many 
of his colleagues—confess, as al- 
ready stated, that a dissolution of 
Parliament means the dismissal of 
the Ministry. With what face, 
then, can they continue to assert 
that their present programme rep- 
resents a popular demand? If a 
general election is to turn them 
out of office, it must be for some 
reason. Where can that reason 
be found except in the measures 
they have announced? Yet they 
still maintain that their warrant 
for proceeding with these measures 
is the mandate of the people? 
Absurdity can go no further. 

It only takes another form in 
the ludicrous complaint that a 
dissolution would break up Par- 
liament in the midst of its work. 
This was Mr Morley’s melancholy 
statement — “The midst of its 
work!” Mr Morley doubtless re- 
members Mr Thackeray’s remarks 
on the prevalence of shams in Ire- 
land. Sydney Smith, too, has said 
something of the same kind. Mr 
Morley has been a good deal in 
Ireland, and must have caught the 
disease. Any member of the pres- 
ent Government talking seriously 
of the work they are going to do 
this session, reminds one of the 
paralytic old gentleman in the 
novel, who every night ordered his 
thick shoes to be ready for him in 
the morning, because the next day 
he meant to go out of doors again, 
and walk about his usual. And 
what makes the language on the 
part of Government all the more 
wonderful is that, when they com- 
plain of not being allowed to pur- 
sue the ordinary business of the 
session, they are talking of busi- 
ness which is not ordinary. The 
disestablishment of Churches and 
the expropriation of landlords can- 
not be said to come under the 
category of ordinary parliamentary 
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business ; and even if there were no 
other obstacle in the way, it would 
be impossible for a Government 
with a majority of little over a 
dozen to carry out such ambitious 
projects. But there is another 
obstacle in the way. The two 
Houses constitute one Parliament : 
and Parliament cannot legislate on 
any important subject while in 
suspense about its own existence. 
It cannot bring to the considera- 
tion of great political or social 
measures the calm judicial spirit 
in which they ought to be dis- 
cussed, while it is liable every 
moment to an attack from without 
levelled at an essential part of its 
constitution. The disestablish- 
ment of the House of Lords is a 
question which, once raised by the 
Government of the day, must be 
settled one way or another without 
further procrastination ; and unless 
this is done, nothing will be done. 

This was the real question on 
which the House of Commons 
was invited, by Mr Chamberlain’s 
amendment, to express its opinion: 
and nearly one-half of the House 
agreed with him in declaring that, 
if the action against the House of 
Lords is to be proceeded with at 
all, it should be proceeded with at 
once. It cannot be left in the rear 
whilethe Government go onto other 
matters. The consequence of try- 
ing this experiment will simply be 
that members, not knowing under 
what constitution they are to live 
in future, will be doubly doubtful 
of giving their support to measures 
of organic change. The conduct 
of members in the present Parlia- 
ment might be seriously affected 
by knowing whether or not there 
was to be a dual chamber in the 
next: and they have a right to 
know it. 

We are obliged to write, as we 
have pointed out on previous occa- 
sions, partly on the assumption 
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that the Government are in ear- 
nest, and partly on the assump- 
tion that they are not. If they 
are not, the trick they have been 
playing on the public will be 
neither forgotten nor forgiven— 
they may feel assured of that. 
If they kindle an agitation against 
the House of Lords for the sake of 
a party majority, only to treat it 
with contempt when their object 
has been gained, there will be a 
burst of indignation in the coun- 
try which will very soon extend to 
the House of Commons, and blow 
their majority to the winds. If, 
on the other hand, they are so in- 
fatuated as to believe that it is 
really within their power either 
to abolish or disable the Upper 
Chamber, they will, of course, 
take some steps in that direction, 
and then nothing that we have 
said is either extravagant or exag- 
gerated. 

A fourth point in the present 
situation, which perhaps ought to 
have been mentioned first, is that 
Home Rule still remains “the 
primary policy” of the Govern- 
ment. This was the pith and mar- 
row of Mr Chamberlain’s speech in 
moving his amendment. What- 
ever different form the policy of 
the Government may assume for 
the moment, it is one and the same 
at bottom. Now it may be the 
destruction of the Lords, now the 
Disestablishment of the Church, 
now compulsory abstinence, now 
the disfranchisement, and now the 
spoliation, of property. Scratch 
any one of them and you find 
Home Rule underneath it. Here, 
then, we see at once the work that 
lies before the Unionist party 
during the interval that remains 
before the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. It is week by week, day by 
day, hour by hour to impress this 
truth upon the British electorate. 
Every man, when appealed to on 
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his own particular whim, is bound, 
if he deals honestly with himself, 
to consider whether he is willing 
to pay the price that will ulti- 
mately be exacted for the grati- 
fication of it. We will assume 
him really to believe that he will 
get the article—how, when, or 
where we will not pause to in- 
quire: and we repeat that if he is 
seriously opposed to Home Rule 
he is bound to ask himself whether, 
for a promise which can only be 
fulfilled at some remote date, he 
is willing to accept a bill for 
the dismemberment of the em- 
pire payable on demand. It is 
only by putting the case in this 
way that the tactics so admirably 
described by Lord Salisbury in his 
speech on the 16th of February 
can be successfully encountered. 
The Government throw down ten 
or a dozen questions before the 
people for each man to pick what 
he likes best, and support the 
Government upon that, few or 
none of them knowing at the time 
that the whole dozen mean in 
reality but one, and this Home 
Rule. Whichever one of the num- 
ber any man may make his rea- 
son for supporting the Ministerial 
candidate, he is only in effect 
voting for the repeal of the Union. 
And as this is the one end to which 
all the Government measures are 
but means, all precedent and 
parliamentary usage would dictate 
its being presented to the people 
as a single issue, unobscured by 
any other visions dangled before 
the electors’ eyes. It is neces- 
sary to put it out of the power 
of the Government to claim as a 
Home Ruler every man who is 
in favour of any particular article 
of the Newcastle Programme. We 
want the opinion of the country 
on Home Rule and on the Govern- 
ment which is pledged to it. Till 
we get that, the House of Commons 
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may pass as many Home Rule Bills 
as it pleases. The House of Lords 
will look calmly on, and reject 
them with perfect equanimity, till 
the people are afforded the oppor- 
tunity of declaring in a simple and 
straightforward manner what are 
their views upon that question by 
itself. 

Even the faddists themselves 
should be anxious for a general 
election. They are plainly told 
that they can get nothing out of 
this Parliament ; and it would be 
much more to their interest to have 
Home Rule out of the way alto- 
gether than to have it kept hang- 
ing round their necks. But let us 
suppose a general election over, 
and a Ministerial majority returned, 
not large enough to make them in- 
dependent of the Irish vote, though 
this was once an essential con- 
dition with Mr Gladstone, but still 
considerably larger than the present 
one. What would happen? If 
the bill was again thrown out, it 
would still stop the way. If it was 
carried, and the Irish members re- 
tained their seats at Westminster, 
how much longer would it be before 
the people of Great Britain rose as 
one man to throw off the yoke of 
the Irish janissaries, when this in 
turn would become the burning 
question of the day? If the Irish 
members were either not retained, 
or were afterwards excluded, we 
should like to know where the fad- 
dists would find themselves then. 

We want a dissolution of Par- 
liament on a single issue, in order 
to clear the air, and put an end to 
all suspense, not only about Home 
Rule but about many other ques- 
tions as well; and the British 
people ought to insist on being 
honestly dealt with, and told what 
it is that they are really voting for 
when summoned to the poll. The 
outrage to which the British public 
have been exposed by the action of 
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the Government was singled out 
for special censure by Mr Balfour. 

Mr Courtney followed the line 
of Lord Salisbury in insisting on 
the necessity of a single issue being 
placed before the electors. This 
position was contested by Sir W. 
Harcourt, in a speech which did no 
great credit to his knowledge of 
political history. He declared that 
no general election had ever turned 
upon a single issue. We will under- 
take to say that in the great ma- 
jority of instances where any one 
question of paramount importance 
has been before the people, the 
elections have turned upon a single 
issue. The general elections of 
1831 and 1832 were on a single 
issue, Parliamentary Reform. The 
general elections of 1847 and 1852 
were on a single issue, Free 
Trade. The general election of 
1857 turned on a single issue, the 
support of British servants in 
foreign countries. The general 
election of 1868 turned on a single 
issue, the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. The general election 
of 1886 turned on a single issue, 
Home Rule. Of the sixteen gene- 
ral elections which have taken place 
between 1831 and 1892 inclusively, 
only eight were held when any one 
engrossing subject was uppermost 
in the public mind, and of these 
eight no less than seven turned 
upon a single issue. 

Sir William was equally wide 
of the mark in his history of re- 
signations. Nobody, however, at 
the present moment wants the 
Government to resign. Mr Cham- 
berlain did not even ask them to 
dissolve. But Sir William Har- 
court betrayed his consciousness 
of the undignified position of the 
Ministry by an elaborate defence 
of what no one had openly at- 
tacked. He asked whether Mr 
Pitt resigned when defeated by a 
majority of 74 on his own Reform 
VOL. CLVII.—NO. DCCCCLIII. 
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Bill. No; but there is this slight 
difference between the position of 
Mr Pitt and his own. Mr Pitt 
knew that his normal majority 
was 150. He knew that he en- 
joyed the entire confidence of the 
country, and that the majority 
against him on this particular 
question was no measure what- 
ever of the confidence reposed in 
him by the House. Besides, what 
did Mr Pitt do? When .he saw 
that not only in the House of 
Commons, but in the country at 
large as well, the feeling against 
reform was too strong to allow of 
his entertaining any hope of being 
able to carry it, he at once aban- 
doned it. Will this Government 
ascertain the feeling of the country 
on Home Rule, and then follow 
Mr Pitt’s example ? 

Then Sir William asks whether 
Sir Robert Peel resigned in 1835, 
though repeatedly beaten. The 
answer is, that he did resign. The 
struggle between the Ministry and 
the Opposition was not, in Sir 
Robert Peel’s opinion, to be settled 
by one or even two or three divi- 
sions. There was a body of com- 
paratively independent members 
in the House of Oommons whose 
support Sir Robert Peel was in 
hope of securing if allowed to in- 
troduce his measures. The Whigs 
resolved that he shouldn’t have 
the chance; and as soon as he 
saw that it was hopeless to try 
for it, he did resign. He struggled 
to obtain a hearing, and did not 
give in at the first blow; but he 
did when he found it useless to 
persevere. Moreover, the Oonser- 
vative Government of 1835 was 
confessedly an experiment. Sir 
Robert Peel, thinking that the 
Reform Bill had to some extent 
broken up old party ties, was re- 
solved to try whether it was pos- 
sible, by throwing himself on the 
good sense and fair judgment of the 
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House in general, and introducing 
really good well-considered mea- 
sures, to carry on the Government 
without a strict party majority. 
The experiment failed ; but it was 
worth trying, and it is needless to 
add that the situation in 1895 is 
as far asunder as the poles from 
the situation of 1835. 

Again, Sir W. Harcourt refers 
to Lord Melbourne, and here he 
makes the worst mistake of all. 
When in 1839 the Government 
had only a majority of five on 
the Jamaica Bill, what did Lord 
Mclbourne do? He was not de- 
feated in the House of Com- 
mons ; he was not in a minority ; 
but he had only a majority of 
five. He did not hesitate for a 
moment. He resigned at once ; 
and though, after being obliged 
to resume office owing to circum- 
stances which we need not re- 
capitulate, he was several times 
deieated in the session of 1840, 
he did not resign then, because 
it was distinctly understood that 
Parliament would be dissolved the 
year following. 

So much for Sir William’s his- 
tory of resignations. No one of 
the statesmen he has quoted ever 
dreamed of retaining office after 
once being convinced that they 
were too weak to carry on the 
Government with credit, and still 
more when they found that the 
country was against them. <A 
chance defeat on an isolated point 
may happen to the strongest Gov- 
ernment. It happened to Sir 
Robert Peel. But when either ac- 
tual defeats or dwindling majorities 
are only so many signs of growing 
infirmity and unpopularity, the 
case becomes widely different ; 
and Ministers who cling to office 
under such circumstances are 
both wasting the time of Parlia- 
ment and destroying their own 
reputations. 
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Sir W. Harcourt did not speak 
to the amendment any more than 
Mr Asquith. Neither made any 
attempt to answer Mr Chamber- 
lain’s speech, and neither gave 
the Opposition speakers much to 
answer. Some showy rhetoric, 
some specious plausibilities, some 
audacious distortions of parlia- 
mentary usage and precedent, 
passed off very well in the House, 
and made up two speeches cer- 
tainly above the average. But 
they left the main question where 
they found it; and Mr Balfour 
had nothing to do but to restate 
in other words all the objections 
to the Government procedure 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had ignored. A Resolu- 
tion of greater magnitude than 
anything which has occurred for 
the last two hundred years is to 
be used exclusively as a mere 
party weapon, to be pulled out of 
the Prime Minister’s pocket when- 
ever he thinks it can be employed 
with the greatest effect, and till 
then to be kept a profound secret. 
In the eyes of the Government 
politics are a game at skittles, 
and institutions are no better than 
ninepins. 

The conduct of the Government 
during the debate on the Address 
has given rise to considerable com- 
ment on both sides of the House. 
On Wednesday afternoon (Febru- 
ary 13) the debate on the Irish 
Amnesty was left to drag on until 
the next day, when it was the 
plain duty of Sir William Har- 
court to move the closure and put 
an end to it. His object was 
simply to gratify the Irish Nation- 
alists, who hoped so to manage 
matters that Mr Chamberlain’s 
speech might be delivered during 
the dinner-hour, when the House 
would be half empty. This high- 
minded and honourable intention, 
to which we daresay Sir W. Har- 
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court was no enemy, failed to 
take effect, and Mr Chamberlain’s 
motion was deferred till Friday 
the 15th. The natural consequence 
of this was, that the Government 
were obliged to confine the debate 
within two nights instead of three, 
and to refrain from any attempt 
to answer Sir Richard Webster's 
speech in reply to Mr Asquith. 
As no occupant of the Treasury 
Bench rose to speak when Sir 
Richard sat down, the adjourn- 
ment of the House was moved 
by Mr Courtney; and when 
the debate was resumed on Mon- 
day, the silence of the front bench 
was broken only by Mr Campbell 
Bannerman and Sir W. Harcourt, 
who excused himself from answer- 
ing Sir Richard Webster because, 
he said, he had been answered by 
Mr Asquith, who actually spoke 
before him. As, however, the 
Government had no serious answer 
to give, and as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer meant to take the 
comic part himself, perhaps the 
public would have learned nothing 
more had the debate been pro- 
longed till now. But Sir William 
Harcourt, when he neglected to 
move the closure on the previous 
Wednesday, must have foreseen 
the probable consequences, and it 
is no want of charity to suppose 
that he intended them. He was 
glad to shorten the debate, to pre- 
vent the poverty of argument on 
the Ministerial side of the House 
from becoming too conspicuous. 
Here we have a foretaste of the 
spirit in which public business will 
be conducted throughout the ses- 
sion. A question of the highest 
constitutional importance, affect- 
ing the honour of the Ministry, 
the dignity of Parliament, and 
the rightful claims of the public, 
is raised in the House of Commons 
by one of its most distinguished 
statesmen, and only three mem- 
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bers of the Government take the 
trouble to reply to it! Either 
Ministers could not or they would 
not say any more. If they could 
not, they stand condemned, upon 
their own showing. If they would 
not, they only exhibit that con- 
tempt for Parliament which identi- 
fies them with Radicalism of the 
most extreme type, and thoroughly 
unfits them to be the counsellors 
of a constitutional sovereign. 
The necessity for a dissolution 
to ascertain the real feeling of 
the country is doubtless of the 
most urgent character. But there 
are reasons more important still 
which make every moment’s delay 
in getting rid of the present House 
of Commons a national misfor- 
tune. As far as the Ministry are 
concerned, they might safely be 
left to the retribution which they 
are preparing for themselves. As 
Mr Balfour very truly said in the 
debate on Mr Redmond’s amend- 
ment, and Sir R. Webster also a 
week afterwards, it mattered very 
little to the Unionist party whether 
either that amendment or Mr 
Chamberlain’s was carried or not. 
The longer the Government remain 
in office in such a position as they 
now occupy, the more complete 
will be their forfeiture of what- 
ever public confidence they still 
retain, and the more absolute the 
exposure of their true character, 
as the feeble and feculent relics of 
an exhausted faction. If this were 
all, Government might be left to 
their own devices, the Opposition 
being satisfied with punishing them 
severely at every available oppor- 
tunity. But this would be an ex- 
pensive amusement if purchased at 
such a price as the prolonged ex- 
istence of the Ministry would neces- 
sarily entail. The Opposition no 
less than the Government are the 
guardians of the House of Com- 
mons. It is equally their duty to 
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take care nequid detrimenti capiat ; 
and they are bound, therefore, to 
leave no stone unturned in order, 
if possible, to terminate a system 
which not only robs private mem- 
bers of all responsibility, but inter- 
poses a cloud between themselves 
and their constituencies calculated 
to defeat the very objects which 
representative institutions are in- 
tended to secure. 

It is easy to see how both these 
results are brought about. Re- 
sponsibility is clearly destroyed 
when it is known beforehand that 
the division on any given ques- 
tion is a matter of form, and that 
every man may vote for a measure 
which he hates to please Ministers, 
with the consciousness that it is 
sure to be rejected elsewhere to 
console himself. A man con- 
sults his interests by voting for 
Ministers, and satisfies his con- 
science with the knowledge that 
his vote is worthless. And this 
is the system which the present 
Ministry are prepared to sanction 
during the remainder of their term 
of office. A number of measures 
are to be brought into the House of 
Commons for the express purpose 
of being rejected by the House 
of Lords, and private members 
most strongly opposed to them 
are to be enthusiastic in support 
of them because they are never 
meant to pass! 

It is almost an insult to public 
morality to ask the country what 
they think of such a system as 
this. Talk of discreditable alli- 
ances! corrupt compacts! back- 
stairs intrigues! Where was there 
ever so disgraceful a transaction 
as the one before us — inciting 
men first of all to dishonour 
themselves and deceive the pub- 
lic in reliance on the interven- 
tion of the House of Lords, and 
then to condemn the House of 
Lords to death because they inter- 
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vene? When the member of one 
House can thus shuffle off all 
responsibility on to the shoulders 
of another, he destroys the final 
cause of his own existence as a 
legislator ; while the premium on 
insincerity held out by such a 
system would have shocked an 
age on which we are accustomed 
to look down from a lofty height 
of superiority. 

But it is not only the country 
at large which is deceived by this 
abominable system. When the 
public conduct of a member ceases 
to be any test of his private opin- 
ions, how are his constituents to 
learn whether his professed agree- 
ment with themselves is real or 
pretended? Members returned to 
Parliament at the last general elec- 
tion as Gladstonians were certainly 
understood by their constituents 
to be in favour of Home Rule. 
It is likely enough that their con- 
stituents cared very little about 
the matter. But they might have 
done; and a sincere Home Ruler 
would be rather annoyed at find- 
ing out that he was represented 
by a member who only voted for 
the bill because he knew that it 
would fail. We are justified, there- 
fore, in saying that what occurred 
in regard to the Home Rule Bill 
and the Employers Liability Bill 
fully justifies all that we have 
said; and that the continuation 
of such a system, by bringing in 
more bills which shall give private 
members fresh opportunities of be- 
having in the same manner, should 
be contested by the Opposition 
inch by inch, and with every 
weapon which the Constitution 
places at their disposal. It under- 
mines, as we have said, both per- 
sonal responsibility and political 
morality, and leaves our very 
anomalous party system without 
a pinch of salt to keep it sweet. 
It allows every member of Parlia- 
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ment to possess an esoteric and an 
exoteric creed, and is incompatible 
with that perfect confidence which 
ought to exist between representa- 
tives and their constituents. 

The demoralising effects of this 
method are too obvious to stand 
in need of much enforcement. 
When members are required to 
support or to oppose bills, not 
upon their merits, whatever the 
ostensible profession, but for the 
sole purpose of making the other 
House of Parliament unpopular, 
the falsehood underlying the situa- 
tion must taint all who are parties 
to it. The decline of political 
character in this country, the 
necessary consequence of conduct- 
ing public life in total contempt of 
all but purely personal interests, 
would deprive us of the only safe- 
guard we possess for the security 
of property and law, for the main- 
tenance of individual freedom, for 
the safety indeed of the most ele- 
mentary principles on which soci- 
ety is based, to say nothing of our 
commerce and our empire. We 
have no other guarantee. The 
character of the English people, 
largely formed by its institutions 
and the accumulating traditions of 
centuries, has hitherto been suf- 
ficient to assure us that we had 
little to fear from those predatory 
and violent instincts which slumber 
under the surface of civilisation. 
So implicit was the reliance of our 
ancestors on this national virtue, 
that they never thought of estab- 
lishing any constitutional barrier 
against the power of the multitude. 
It has been pointed out several 
times of late that England is the 
only country in the world which 
possesses none. It is as though a 
man believed himself to live in a 
house so completely fire-proof that 
it was totally unnecessary to insure 
it. But national character may 
be changed or lost; and nothing 
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is so likely to produce that effect 
as the relaxation of those sober, 
masculine, and practical habits of 
thought and action which our own 
form of government, when not cor- 
rupted or distorted, is so well cal- 
culated to foster. 

We hope we shall not be thought 
unduly pessimistic if we hint that 
‘character ” has now less influence 
in politics than it used to have. 
By character we mean that assem- 
blage of qualities which causes 
men like Lord Grey, Lord Althorpe, 
and Lord Grenville, Mr Pitt, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Eldon, to be always trusted, and 
the absence of which causes others, 
who, however, shall be nameless, 
to be more or less objects of sus- 
picion all their lives. This is not 
the place in which to analyse this 
assemblage of qualities, but the 
world has agreed to call it char- 
acter, and we all perfectly well 
understand what is meant by it. 
It appears, then, to us, that the 
value of character in politics has 
been slowly but steadily on the de- 
cline ever since 1832. It is very 
singular, if it is a mere accident, 
that neither Lord Grey nor Lord 
Althorpe found themselves at their 
ease under the new régime which 
they had worked so hard to intro- 
duce. But to waive this sugges- 
tion, it is clear that the first Reform 
Bill opened out many new paths 
by which the objects of political 
ambition could be attained, and 
established a much less critical 
tribunal for questions of political 
morality than that which threw a 
doubt on the sincerity of Fox, Can- 
ning, and Lyndhurst. Increased 
facilities for obtaining a seat in 
Parliament, combined with a less 
discriminating public to sit in 
judgment on politicians, have 
naturally somewhat lowered the 
standard, both moral and social, to 
which the House of Commons 
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once conformed. The change 
was very gradual, and for many 
years hardly perceptible, but it 
received an impetus from subse- 
quent extensions of the franchise, 
and at all events is sufficiently 
perceptible now. But for this, we 
believe it would have been totally 
impossible for any party leader to 
manipulate the House of Commons 
with the success achieved by Sir 
William Harcourt. If there is 
any truth in these speculations, 
we cannot be too careful how 
we tolerate a system of manage- 
ment which directly contributes 
to the growth of what we can no 
longer call an incipient evil. It 
has now attained considerable 
dimensions, and can only be ar- 
rested by the most vigorous and 
sustained resistance. The intro- 
duction of measures, not because 
they are demanded by the public 
opinion of the country, not because 
there is any intention of placing 
them on the Statute-book, not 
because the statesmen who pro- 
pose them have the least faith in 
them, but simply to serve some 
ulterior purpose conducive to the 
interests of men in power, is to 
make the House of Commons a 
tool, legislation a farce, and po- 
litical honesty a byword. 

Radicals are fond of talking 
of what they are pleased to call 
the ‘“‘bad old times.” But when 
parliamentary corruption was at 
its height, which, roughly speak- 
ing, was during the forty years im- 
mediately preceding the Peace of 
Paris in 1763, it was employed 
for great ends, which to some 
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extent justified the means. Sir 
Robert Walpole was aware of the 
existence of that great Jacobite 
conspiracy of which, Sir Walter 
Scott tells us, “ the insurrection of 
1745 was but a small part”; and 
though it was his own interest 
also to keep the new family 
on the throne, it was nevertheless 
a great stake that he was playing 
for, and a great public service 
that he performed. In the second 
place, there was no deception prac- 
tised on the public. It does not 
seem to us that the nation was 
any sufferer from the Walpolian 
system. Walpole paid his sup- 
porters in hard cash, and there 
was an end of the matter. The 
country was none the worse. Lord 
Rosebery pays them by promises 
which, if fulfilled, would disor- 
ganise society, would keep the 
whole kingdom in a ferment, and 
totally unfit men’s minds for the 
humbler but more useful work of 
domestic and economic progress 
which is the proper daily work of 
our English House of Commons. 
More than this, as the people 
gradually perceive that these 
promises are never kept, their 
belief in the honour and integrity 
of public men must inevitably be 
destroyed, and their faith in the 
efficiency of parliamentary institu- 
tions be seriously shaken. Sir 
Charles Dilke has detected this dan- 
ger. Walpole never did anything 
so bad as this. The seven devils 
driven out a hundred years ago 
have been succeeded by seven 
others of a far more formidable 


type. 
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